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All the Facts—- 


| No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WuiTHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED StATes DAILY 


VOL. V. NO. 165 


Higher Standard 
Of Living Traced 
To Use of Power 


Progress in Home Comfort! 
Grows Despite Gyrations | 


Of Market, Says Dr. Klein 
Of Commerce Department | 


Adoption of Electric | 
Devices Aids Trade 


improved Health, Greater Lei- | 


sure and Cultural Enrich- 
ment Said to Arise From Ap- | 
pliances Using Current 


“The steadily advancing living | 
standards of the United States dur- 
ing the past two years, regardless of 
stock-market gyrations, is evidenced 
by the greatly increased consump- | 
tion of household electricity,” said | 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary | 
of Commerce, in an address Sept. 14. | 

Dr. Klein translated the billions of | 
kilowatt hours into terms of electric 
flatirons, vacuum cleaners, radio 
sets, percolators, toasters, refrigera- | 
tors, hot lates, sewing machines, | 
and other electric devices, and told | 
of their contribution to household 
comfort. 

This “enhancement of comfort, 
convenience and pleasure generates 
big business,” said Dr. Klein, observ- 
ing that “people are buying and sell- | 
ing in spite of any -frenzied out- 
cries.” 





Resumes Broadcasts 


The address, resuming a series of 
weekly broadcasts interrupted by Dr.| 
Klein’s trip abroad was carried by WMAL 
and affiliated stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. It follows in full | 
text: . 

Business\is an omnipresent subject, to- | 
day, in the daily press and in the maga- | 
zines. It is a never-failing source of | 
keenest interest to our people. Comment 
on it, naturally, covers the entire gamut 
of opinion and belief. But one conclu- 
sion, at least, seems inescapable right 
now: There is a sober, reassuring realiza- 
tion that business is going on—people 
are buying and selling—goods are being 
produced and commercial desires are be- 
ing satisfied—in spite of any frenzied 
outcries or hysterical pronouncements. 
And we cannot help being greatly | 
heartened by that fact. | 

We will all do well if we comprehend | 
and emphasize the truth that business is 
not alone a matter of giant corporations, 
big banking deals, or the creation of 
vast and spreading mediums of transpor- 
tation. Business touches us in our homes. | 
It may be created by the waffles we eat | 
in the morning, certain of the toys with | 
which the children are amusing them- 
selves in the nursery, and the light we 
switch on over our beds in order to read 
ourselves to sleep at night. I am refer-| 
ring to electricity, of course, and I would 
like to «ay a few words tonight about the 
electric phase of business as it affects | 
the household of most of ‘us—without the 
slightest disparagement of gas or oil or 
coal or any other agéncy (because I fully 
recognize the great merits of every one 
of those). 

Electricity, and the increase of its 
use, forms an excellent measure of the 
actual comforts of our people as con- 
trasted with afew years ago. The stead- 
ily advancing living standards of the 
United States during the past two years, 
regardless of stock-market gyrations, is 
evidenced by the greatly increased con- 
sumption of household electricity. Did 
you know that the total consumption of | 
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New Way to Compute 
Cloud Height Invented 





Instrument Designed as Aid to | 
Night Aviation 


A telescopic instrument called a “clino- 
meter,” designed to enable measurement | 
of cloud heights at night for informa-| 
tion of aircraft, has just been invented 
by the Chief of the Weather Bureau, Dr. 
Charles F, Marvin, the Department of 
Agriculture announced in a statement 
just made public. The full text of the | 
statement follows: 

Prof. C. F. Marvin, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, recently invented | 
a simple instrument through which a 
weaiher observer can look at clouds ever 
airports at night and determine their 
height, or the “height of ceiling,” as the 
aviator terms it. 

This instrument, named the clinometer, 
resembles avery short telescope, although 
it has no lenses, and is used in con- 
junction with a searchlight. The beams 
from the searchlight are projected on the 
bottom of a cloud, usually straight up. 
Five hundred feet from the searchlight— 
sometimes 1,000 feet—the observer stands 
and looks through the clinometer, rang- 
ing it on the light spot on the bettom of 
the cloud. A pendulum hanging straight 
down from the under side of the clinom- 
eter at all positions, is locked in position 
by a screw when the clinometer is prop- 
erly aligned. 

The pendulum shows on a graduated 
scale the exact angle at which the cli- 
nometer was held. A_ prepared chart 
in the hands of weather observers read. | 
ily shows the height of clouds for each | 
angle of the clinometer corresponding | 
to different distances of the searchlight. 

Clinometers soon will: be issued to all 

irports having Weather Bureau ob- 
rvers, 


of trouble‘in their homes, 


Copyright 1930 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corpora 


Measures Adopted 
To Aid Porto Rico 


Steps to Correct Poverty, Dis- 
ease and Finances Ex- 
plained by Governor 


TEPS being taken by the insular 
government to solve the three ma- 
jor problems oppressing Porto Rico, 
poverty, disease and incufficient reve- 
nue, are outlined by Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, made public Sept. 
14 by the War Department. 
» The basic economic plan receiving 
the attention of the island government 
is the establishment of more small 
farmers on the theory, according to 
Governor Roosevelt’s report, that “it 
is axiomatic that the small farm holder 
is the basis of society.” Supplement- 
ing this general scheme is the dissemi- 
nation of agricultural information, the 
operation of a homestead commission, 
the creation of a bureau of commerce 
and industry. 

The floating debt of the island was 
funded during the last fiscal year by 
an issue of $4,000,000 worth of 4% per 
cent 10-year serial bonds, according to 
the report. 

A plan to establish 20 health units 
is outlined by Governor Roosevelt. 

(The full text of Governor 

Roosevelt's report will be found on 

Page 2.) 


Direct Supervision +: 


Of Paroled Prisoners 


_ Planned in New York 


New Board Organized on 
District System to Aid 
Parolees in Solving Vari- 
ous Social Problems 


State of New York: 
Albany, Sept. 13. 


All paroled prisoners from State pris- | 
ons and reformatories will be under the | 


direct supervision of the new Board of 
Parole by Jan. 1, according to a report 
to Governor Roosevelt by Judge Irving 
I. Goldsmith, chairman of the Board. 


The chairman outlined efforts that are 
being made, in cooperation with social 
agencies, to look after the families of 
prisoners while they are serving sen- 
tences, and to use acceptable standards 
of social case work in dealing with pa- 
roled prisoners. 

A statement by the parole division fol- 
lows in full text: 


Arrangements are being made to grad- | 


ually assume supervision: of those pa- 
roled under the old law to the care of 
individuals and religious auspices, says 
the report. All prisoners now paroled 
are supervised by the officers of the 
Board. In announcing this new policy 
of direct supervision, Judge Goldsmith 
praised the work that the religious or- 
ganizations had done in the past in the 
interest of parolees and stated that defi- 
nite plans of cooperation with all these 
agencies are being worked out. He 


pointed out that at tremendous expense, | 


these religious agencies have carried on 


parole work. They have helped and co-| 


operated with the Board of Parole in 


their work of reorganization. 


Assigned to each institution are parole | 
| officers whose duty it is to take a per- 


sonal interest in the social or family 


problems presented by those confined in| 


the institutions. “Very often,” says 


| Judge Goldsmith, ‘‘men confined in an 


institution,\become troublesome because 
Sickness 
among members of their family, knowl- 
edge that there is a lack of money to 
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Bay State Plans 
Signs Approving 
Roadside Stands 


Department of Agriculture 
- Would Designate Those 
Dispensing Fresh Food in 
Sanitary Locations 


| 


!Home Grown Produce 


Would Be Benefited 





| Applications Already Made for 
Enlarged Copies of Quality 
Products Label Now Au- 
thorized by State 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 13. 
Roadside stands in Massachusetts 
| which are neat and handle fresh food 
products of approved quality will be 
recognized by the State and will be per- 
mitted to display a sign giving evidence 
of that recognition under a plan which 
will soon be put into effect by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 
Each sign will be leased by the State 
the stand’s owner for a period of one 
. Should the stand later violate reg- 


ulations drafted by the Department, the | 


lease will be construed as broken and the 
sign will be removed, according to a 
statement issued by the Department, 
which follows in full text: 

Plans are being developed by the State 
| Department of Agriculture for the use 
;of the New England quality products 
| label on roadside stands. A number of 
| the better class of roadside stands are 
; handling some products which have been 

inspected and approved by the State De- 
| partment of Agriculture and are bear- 
ing the label on the container in which 
| the produce i~ sold. Owners of these 
stands expressed a desire to go farther 
| and have the label displayed in an en- 
| larged form as a sign over the stand. 
Qualifications Required 


| partment of Agriculture has offered to 
| these men a set of regulations which if 
| complied with, would enable them to se- 
| cure such a sign from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One of the pro- 
visions under which the right to display 
the sign would be allowed is that at least 
two of the products sold continuously on 
the stand should be qualified to bear the 
New England quality products label. 
Other requirements have to do with the 
, general aspect of the stand such as neat- 
ness in appearance, freshness of product 
| and general attractiveness. 

The most important provision of the 
regulations is that the products sold 
| shall be from the farm of the owner of 
|the stand or at least from neighboring 
|farms. No stand which handles products 
| bought in the cities and trucked out to 
| the country can secure such a label, 
\even if it qualified in other ways. 
| The plan provides that the State De- 
| partment of Agriculture shall own these 
| signs and shall lease them to the stand 
| owners at a nominal fee each year. Fail- 
ure to live up to regulations will be 
considered as breaking the terms of the 
| lease and the Department of Agriculture 
could, in such a case, take away the sign. 
| The signs will bear a large reproduction 
‘of the New England quality products 
label combined with a statement that 
| labeled products sold on the stand have 
'been inspected and approved by the 
Department. 

It will be several weeks before the 
signs are actually delivered but the De- 
partment already has about 20 applica- 
tions for them. One of them js for the 
roadside market conducted near the 
| Wayside Inn in Sudbury by the Woman’s 
‘National Farm and Garden Association 
of which Mrs. Henry Ford is president. 








Mobile Laboratories Ready 
To Test Milk in New York 


State Department of Health Describes Equipment and | 


Functions of Buses Designed for More Effec- 
tive Sanitary Control of Supply 


State of New York: Albany, Sept. 13. 


MOBILE laboratories housed in buses 

of the “street car” type are ready 
for use in the study of the milk supply 
of the State of New York authorized 
by the last legislative session for the 
purpose of inaugurating more effective 
sanitary control, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

These laboratories, regarded the 
most interesting feature of the survey 
at the present time, will be used in 
making bacteriological examinations 
of samples of milk in communities 
throughout the State, according to the 
statement which follows in full text: 

The design and equipment of the 
units are noteworthy. Two buses of 
the “street car” type have peen adapted 
for use as laboratories by removing all 
except the drivers’ seats. This leaves 
a space about seven feet wide and 13 
feet long for laboratory equipment 
which is identical in both units. Lab- 
oratory benches are installed along the 
sides and across the back of each bus, 

A sink with running hot and cold 
water is provided for ~vashing glass- 
ware, a small water storage tank un- 
der air pressure serving as a source of 
water supply. Outside connections 
have been provided so that the tank 
may be filled through a hose at any 
filling station, and in like manner, air 
pressure may be applied by adding 
compressed air through an ordinary 
filling station hose. The water is 
heated by an electrical unit and stored 
in an insulated tank. 


| In addition, there is an electric in- 
| cubator, operated by storage batteries, 
; and an electric meter fitted with long 
lead-in wires which may be connected 
| with an electric power circuit when 
| the bus is standing at milk stations or 
| plants. This meter supplies 110-volt 
current for operating the lights, fans, 
and various electrical appliances, in- 
cluding an autoclave, a_ sterilizing 
oven, a Babcock tester for making but- 
ter fat determinations, and a device 
for heating the bus when it is not in 
motion. There are also two micro- 
scopes in each bus for examining 
stained specimens of milk directly for 
bacteria. 

The average daily consumption of 
fluid milk in homes and restaurants in 
the State as a whole is estimated at 
about 6,000,000 quarts per day. About 
half of this supply goes to New York 
City. In addition, from 200,000 to 
300,000 quarts of cream are consumed 
daily in the State. 

The work these laboratories will do 
in determiing the sanitary quality of 
the larger milk supplies and in carry- 
ing on more er less pioneer work in 
some of the strictly rural communities 
will be an important step toward im- 
proving the standard of milk offered 
to consumers throughout the State. 
It should also benefit milk producers 
for, in turning out a product under 
local supervision in which the public 
may have greater confidence, they 
should secure an advantage over more 
distant producers, 


| A MERICAN workers are riding buses 


of the trade depression, and one of the 


After careful consideration the De-/} 


| Labor Continues 
| Riding To Work 


| Business Depression Said Not 
To Have Driven Work- 
ers to Walking 


to their shops and offices as much | 
as they ever did, and are not wearing | 
out shoe leather by walking because | 


| of slack business, according to oral 


statements on Sept. 13° in behalf of 


| the transportation division of the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 


Recent decreases in the passenger 
business of the bus lines are charge- 
able to the Summer vacation season, 
rather than to scarcity of bus fares, 
it was stated. 

The following information was fur- 
nished from the transportation divi- 
| sion of the Department: 
| Unofficial reports from London say 
| that many persons are walking instead 

of riding short distances as a result 


largest omnibus companies in that city 
has been compelled to take many of 
their buses off the streets. There is 
always a seasonal decline of bus busi- 
ness in London, these reports state, 
during the August holidays, but the 
customary September revival has not 
set in. 

In this country there is always the 
| customary slump in bus business dur- 
| ing the Summer months, but no reports 
| have been received from the bus asso- 
| ciations which showed that the number 
| of passengers carried this Summer 
has been to any great extent below 
| those of previous summers. 
| . The bus division of the American 
| Automobile Association, says that the 

bus companies are expecting an in- 
| crease in business from now on. That 
organization holds the opinion that in 
many cities of this country the compe- 
| tition for buses comes from taxi com- 
| panies operating at reduced rates, and 
| this is held indicative that American 
| people are riding more than ever to 
and from work. 


‘Four Nations Gather 
Comparative Data on 
Literacy of People 


Statistics Collected in India, 
Spain, Bulgaria and This 
Nation Made Available by 
Office of Education 


One of the world’s most literate coun- 
tries, the United States, and the world’s 
least literate country, India, comprise 
two of the four nations of the world 
which gather comparable literacy statis- 
tics, information obtained Sept. 13 at 
the office of James F. Abel, chief of the 
Division of Foreign School Systems, of 
the Federal Office of Education, discloses. 

Based on the 1920 census, the United 
States has a literacy percentage of 94, 
while the population of India is only 9.5 
per cent literate. Spain and Bulgaria, 
the other two nations of the group gath- 
ering comparable statistics, have percent- 
ages of 55.6 and 53.2, respectively. These 
percentages are based on population over 
10 years of age, no literacy data being 
gathered for children under that age. 

Further information made available 
at the office follows: 


Bulgaria shows the greatest develop- 
ment in the eradication of illiteracy of 
any one of the group, statistics showing 
an almost steady curve from 5.02 per 
cent literacy for persons 95 to 100 years 
of age to 70.53 per cent literate in the 
group from 10 to 14 years of age. 

Spain, on the other hand, shows a 
somewhat static condition, no distinct 
trend being shown in any direction. No 
definite conclusions can be reached from 
the statistics of Indian literacy, since, 
due to the difficulty of getting the ages 
of persons in India, insufficient age 
| groupings are given. 

Literacy Curve Is Regular 

In the United States the curve of lit- 
eracy is regular but not so great as in 
Bulgaria, Illiteracy percentage drops 
from 12 per cent in the group 65 and 
over in age to 2.3 per cent in the 10 to 14 
group. 

Statistics of the four countries are 
comparable in that data is gathered 
based on age groups. In Bulgaria the 
report of the census gives the number 
of persons able to read and write by 
one-year periods for the ages 5 to 29, 
inclusive, and by five-year periods for 
the ages 30 to 100. The age group 10 to 
14 leads the rest of the population in 
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Argentine Aviator 


Talks to Australia 


Record for Radio Telephony 
Believed Set by Feat 


An aviator 5,000 feet above the oui | 


of Buenos Aires, Argentina, recently | 
conversed with the general post office in | 
Sydney, Australia, over a 14,000-mile 
circuit, a feat believed to have set a} 
world record in radio telephony, the De- | 
partment of Commerce is informed in a} 
dispatch from the Assistant Trade Com- | 
missioner at Sydney, H. P. Van Blarcom. | 


service between Sydney and London was | 
conversing with London when he was | 
switched over by land line to Madrid. 
As the radio connection was good at the 
time, Madrid switched through to Buenos 
Aires. An airplane was making a test 
flight over that city in a radio-equipped 
plane, so the circuit was extended and 
a long conversation was held, The length | 


| An engineer of the radio-telephone 


of this radio-telephone circuit was ap- | 


proximately 14,000 miles. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


* for cotton, Georgia farmers wi 


States Baily 
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Obsolete Highway 


Statutes Survived 
Autos 20 Years 


Laws of ‘Horse and Buggy 
Era’ Remained in Force 
Until Last Year, Says 
South Dakota Executive 


State Auto Licenses 


Approximate 200,000 


Early Regulation Gave 87 Per 
Cent of Fees to Counties; 
State, However, Now Gets 
Half for Road Purposes 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Sept. 13. 


Highway regulation laws rendered ob- 


solete by the vassing of the “horse and. 


buggy era” remained in force almost a 
quarter of a century after the automo- 


bile became established in South Dakota, | 
according to the Secretary of State, Miss | 
Gladys Pyle, who as head of the State! 
Motor Vehicle Department has recently) 


completed a summary of motor vehicle 
regulations in South Dakota. 


The origin of some cf the highway | 


laws which remained in force until adop- 
tion of a general code for motor traffic 
regulation in 1929 antedated organiza- 
tion of Dakota Territory in 1860, Miss 


Pyle states in outlining the results of | 


her research. 


At that time most of the laws of the | 


new Territory were based upon the New 
York statutes, and no doubt the first 
regulations for the Territory were old 
enactments in New York before they 
were adopted here. Naturally, they did 
not in any way recognize the possibili- 
ties of regulation of travel other than by 


horse-drawn vehicles or horseback riders | 
“| upon the highways, and were not adapted | 


to motor traffic. 


In fact, while the first attempt at regu-) 


lation of autos in the State was in 1905, 
the manner of regulation for their han- 
dling upon the highways was not at- 
tempted in a comprehensive manner un- 
til adoption of the general code of regu- 
lation for motor, traffic last year. The 
old horse regulations, so far.as they re- 


Tate to ‘present travel by that method, 
were amended. 


Autos at First Opposed 

Pointing out that South Dakota is a 
State with a far more extensive farm 
than urban population, Miss Pyle states 
that for the first few years after the 
appearance of motor vehicles, rural leg- 
islators attempted to hamper their use 
to as great an extent as possible, openly 
voicing the views that “such contraptions 
for the use of the rich” should be barred 
from the roads. But at the present time 
there are a far greater number of farm- 


owned motor vehicles in South Dakota, | 


than there are automobiles owned by resi- 


dents of cities and towns, and the farm) 


viewpoint has changed to such an ex- 
tent that few teams are now used upon 
the highways of the State. 

In the summary of automobile regu- 
lations, it is found that the first regis- 
tration required was in 1905, in which 
year there were 375 motor vehicles reg- 
istered in the State, paying a nominal 
registration fee. But the records of mo- 
tor vehicle ownership kept up a steady 
increase, until for the calendar year of 
1929 over 200,000 such vehicles were 
registered, and the number reached 170,- 
000 for the first half of the present year. 

Early in the history of motor regula- 
tion in South Dakota a large part of the 
registration fees went to the counties in 
which the cars were registered, at one 
time 87 per cent of the receipts being so 
distributed, the balance being retained 


by the State for administration purposes | 


of that work, and in 1913, with that 


large a percentage of receipts going to | 


counties they received only $53,000. 
But with the organization of a cen- 
ltralized State Highway 
there was a change in the method of 
handling receipts, the counties receiving 
48 per cent of the total fees collected, 
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Georgia Trade Gain Forecast 


As Result of 


State Commissioner of Agriculture Asserts $165,000,000 
Will Be Put in Circulation Despite Heavy 
Sacrifices by Farmers 


State of Georgia: 


ness conditions throughout Georgia 


is “just around the corner,” due 


| 

| largely to the stimulus of $165,000,000 | 
in 1930 crop values, despite heavy sac- 

| vifice made by the farmers of the | 
State, according to the Commissioner | 


of Agriculture, Eugene Talmadge. 


“Prices for all crous this year to the 


farmers of Georgia, with the single ex- 
ception of peaches, have been very 
unsatisfactory,” Commissioner 


agricultural finances, “but the fact re- 
mains that the gross receipts of the 
farmers go immediately into circula- 
tion. He has to buy whether he makes 
a profit or not. Good business conditions 


are coming back; I think they are just | 


around the corner, and the farmer is 


making the greatest of contributions | 


to this movement, »t the greatest sac- 
rifice of any line of business or indus- 
try.’ 

Commissioner Talmadge 
that despite the low prices paid for 
tobacco and the anticipated low price 
Te- 


ft 
b 


Department | 
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DISTINCT improvement in busi- , 


Tal- , 
madge said 1n a statement regarding | 


declared | 


fall 
and 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Latest Columbus 
| heory Doubted 


Federal Historian Questions 


Claim Discoverer Was of 
Catalonian Birth 


I O CONVINCING evidence has yet 

been produced to overthrow the 
popular belief that Christopher Co- | 
lumbus was of Genoese: descent, Dr. 
James A. Robertson, editor of the His- 
panic-American Historic Review, of 
| the Library of Congress, stated orally 
: Sept. 13. 

Dr. Robertson, in commenting on the 
recent claim of Prof. Luis Ulloa, of 
Peru, that he has discovered “incon- 
trovertible proof” that Columbus was 
a Catalonian corsair and discovered 
America before 1492 in the company 
of Danish corsairs, sailing by way of 
| Ireland, Greenland, Labrador and New- 

foundland, stated that a number of | 
' conflicting theories as to the ancestry | 

of Columbus and his life prior to 1492 

have been advanced, none of which | 
| have been definitely and undeniably | 
| established. 

i Dr. Cecil Jane, a world-recognized 
; authority on matters pertaining to the 
| life of Columbus, has reached the con- 
clusion that Columbus was of Genoese 
origin, Dr. Robertson said. Dr. Jane, 
he said, who was formerly connected 
with Oxford University, and who re- 
signed this position to devote his en- 
tire time to the study of Columbus’ 


Column 8. 
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Nation Is Declared 
_ Obligated to Protect 
Interests of Cuba 


\Platt Amendment Is Cited by 
Mr. Cotton as Basis for) 
Intervention by United) 


States If Necessary 





The United States has a definite duty 


lof assistance to Cuba under the Platt 
| Amendment which it does not have with 
‘other Latin-American countries, accord- 
ing to: an ‘oral staterrent by the Acting 
Secret&my «of  Statey Joseph P. Cotton, 
Sept. 13, made in reply t6 inquiries. 
Asked whether the United States was 
as disinterested in Cuban political con- 
ditions as in Peru or Argentina, Mr. 
Cotton replied that the answer was ob- 
vious, since the United States had treaty 
relations with Cuba which were not 
duplicated with the otrer countries. 


Course Uncertain 


| Asked whether the United States 
would intervene in Cuba in case of rev- 
olution, Mr. Cotton said that no prophecy 
could wisely be made as to what action 
|the United States would take. 


The Platt Amendment, adopted by Con- 
igress Mar. 2, 1901 follows in full text: 
Article. 1—The Government of Cuba 
|shall never enter into any treaty or other 
compact with any foreign power or 
powers which will impair or tend to im- 
pair the independence of Cuba, nor in 
any manner authorize or permit any for- 
eign power or powers to obtain coloniza- 
tion or military or naval purposes or 
otherwise, lodgment in or control over 
any portion of said Island. 


Article II.—The Government of Cuba 
|shall not assume or contract any public 
debt to pay the interest upon which, and 
|to make reasonable sinking-fund provi- 
|sion for the ultimate discharge of which, 
'the ordinary revenues of the Island or 
|Cuba, after defraying the current ex- 
|penses of the Government, shall be in- 
| adequate. 


Intervention Provided 


Article III.—The Government of Cuba 
}consents that the United States may 
exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property and 
individual liberty, and for discharging 
| the obligations with respect to Cuba im- 
|posed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
| United States, now to be assumed and 





Crop Marketing 


Atlanta, Sept. 13. 


ceive not less than $165,000,000 in cash 
| for their 1930 products before ¢he 
harvesting season is over. 

“Cotton, the biggest item in Georgia 
agricultural products, is expected to 
yield 1,340,000 bales, which means 
$70,000,000 on an 11-cent per pound 
| basis,” the Commissioner said. “Part 
of the crop should bring more than 11 
cents, which wovld ‘acrease the grand 
total of receipts from farm products. 
Cotton seed is expected to bring an- 
other $20,000,000 to the growers. 

“Our 465,000,000-vushel corn crop 
this*year is about zhe same as 1929, 
and it is estimated that such part of it 
as is marketed will bring an average 
of $1 per bushel, in vi-w of the 
drought conditions in the Middle West. 

“Tobacco is out of the way, but in 
the face of one of the lowest markets 
in the history of the industry, Geor 
tobacco brought r ‘re than $10,590,000. 

“There is a surprisingly large in- 
crease in the production of sorghum 
and cane syrup this year, which is ex- 
| pected to bring growers approximately 


| [Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 
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Rural Merchants — 
Declared to Meet * 
Mail Competition 


Post Office Department Says 
Country Stores Have Im- 
proved Methods Greatly 


During Recent Years 


Parcel Post Found 
General Benefit 


Goods Both Received and 
Shipped Out by Farmers 
Through Medium of Mails to 
Advantage of City Dweller 


The parcel post in conjunction 
with the modern mail-order house 
has not put the small town merchant 
out of business, as was freely pre- 
dicted during the consideration of 
parcel post legislation, but on the 
contrary business methods of the 
cross-roads store have been im- 
proved to meet the competition, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Sept. 13 
for the Post Office Department. 

The following information was 
obtained from the Department: 

Instead of contenting himself with, 
distributing to the farmer the dust- 
covered, shop-worn articles of for- 
mer years, the country storekeeper 
has introjuced improved sales meth- 
ods and as a result has competed 
successfully with the mail-order 
merchant. 


Gets Much Business 


He still is obtaining a large share of 
the rural citizens’ business. Saturday 
evening the farmer and his family motor 
to town to secure their supplies for the 7 
week end or the following week as well, 
as — occasional trips during the 
week, ét 


The parcel post, on the other 
has been a boon to the rural citi# 
giving him the privileges, comforté M 
many virtual necessities enjoyed in the 
past only by the city ler 
of his nearer access’ to D a. 
‘It has brought to the rural comities i 
nities comforts and conveniences of - 
ern life. In the facility with which | 
goods may now be ordered and deliv- 
ered through the mails, it also has stim- 
ulated and increased business in ge 
thereby benefiting all eommunities, both 
rural and urban. " 

Advantage to City Dweller 


_ Through the parcel post, the farmer, 
in his turn, is now supplying the city 
dweller with farm products such as eggs, 
dressed poultry, country sausage, fancy 
vegetables, honey, fruit and the like, 
While the competition and organization 
of the produce merchant, cold storage 
concern and retailer is such that they 
can compete with or undersell the farmer, 
the plan of direct shipment from the 
farm to the consumer is favored in many 
cities and has without doubt indirectly 
resulted in the lowering of prices to 
consumers of farm products handled by 
~ produce merchant, warehouse man, 
ete. 


The old plan of holding eggs for long 
periods of time in warehouses is largely 
a thing of the past, due to the fact that 
the city dweller can obtain fresh eggs 
and other farm products by means of par- 
cel post. 


Since Jan. ’, 1913, the effective date of 
the parcel post act, in which the limit of 
weight was 11 pounds, and Mar. 15, 1918, 
when the weight limit was increased in 
the first three zones to 70 pounds and 
in the five more distant zones to 60 
pounds, the parcel post business nas 
increased until today the Post Office De- 
partment is operating the biggest ex- 
press business in the world, in which 
more thai. 2,000,000,000 narcels are 
handled yearly. 


‘Sound-cartoon Device 
| Facilitates Production 


German Invention Does Away 
With Double Process 


A German artist working in connec 
tion with the production of sound car- 
toons in the Fischerkosenfilm-Studio, 
Leipzig, Germany, is reported to have 
made an invention which will permit the ~ 
production of sound cartoons with much 
greater facility than has hitherto been 


possible. 


The new machine, called tonograph, 
system Fischerkosen, is reported to be 
a@ great improvement on all existin 
equipments, inasmuch as it permits 


|the simultaneous production and regis- 


tering of sound and images, whereas up 
to the present this had to be done sepa- 
rately, the photographic record being: 
later synchronized with the musical 


| score, 


The machine is supposed also to have | 
other advantages. Patents have been. | 
applied for both in Germany and abroad, © 

(Issued by Department of Commeree.) eh 


United States Not Joining | 
Franco-Italian Discussions 


The United States was not sched 
to participate in the naval conversa 4 
which have been taking place between 
France and Italy, the Acting Seer a 
of State, Joseph P. Cotton, stated or ot 
Sept. 13 in reply to inquiries. : 

Mr. Cotton explained that when the 
London Conference was over it was @ mn 
the definite understanding that pri 
conferences would proceed bet 
between France and Italy, 
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of 
dore Roosevelt; which was made public 
oh 3 

which are being taken to cope with these 
problems are described in the report, 
which follows in full text: \ 
- fo the Secretary of War: Pursuant 
to law, I have the honor to submit the 
following report of the Governor of Porto 
Rico covering the fiscal year ending June 
380, 1930: 

The annual report that I am writing 
cannot cover the full year, because I 
did not arrive in Porto Rico until the 
first week in October, 1929. At that 
time I found conditions on the Island 
exceedingly bad. 
with three great problems,—disease, 

verty, and an island revenue that was 
insufficient to meet the budget then in 
force. 


Tuberculosis Death Rate 
Highest in Hemisphere 


We were a: ~ are a prey to disease of 
many kinds. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, 4,442 of our people died 
from tuberculosis. Our death rate in 
this disease was higher than that of any 
other place in the Western Hemisphere, 
and four and one-half times the death 
rate in the continental United States. 
Our death rate from malaria was two 
and one-half times the rate in the con- 
tinental United States. Phrasing it dif- 
ferently, some 35,000 people in our 
island are now suffering from tubercu- 


some 600,000 from hookworm. Besides 
hookworm, there are a number of other 
intestinal parasites that cause great 
damage; among them are ascaris, bil- 
harzia, trichuris, etc. 

: This condition is all the more deplor- 
able because the climate here is excep- 
tionally healthy. 
temperature varying very 

We have an abundance of 
The trade winds blow through 
the majority of the year. We should be 
nearly free from such plagues as tuber- 
culosis. We should be considered as a 
health resort. 

We have an excellent, hardworking 
Insular Department of Health, but the 
funds at its disposal have been and are 
entirely inadequate to face the problem. 
For example, in tuberculosis we have an 
insular sanitarium with beds for 290 
public patients. In the municipalities 
we can take care of some 50 more in 
local public hospitals, besides some 150 
beds in various institutions, making a 
total of 490, as compared to about 35,000 
cases. We are unable to isolate our 
sources of infection. In consequence 
they are forming nuclei in the community 
from which the disease is constantly 
spreading and augmenting. Time and 
again I have seen mothers or fathers 
desperately ill with tuberculosis, sur- 
rounded by six or eight children. 


Mountain Population 
Without Medical Care 


Once I saw in a municipal hospital for 
incurables, a woman dying of tubercu- 
losis with her 10 months’ old baby in 
the bed with her. We took the child 
away at once, but the little creature al- 
ready had contracted tuberculosis and 
will probably die. 

With the intestinal parasites such as 


little during 


W ar Department Makes P 


14 by the Secretary of War. Steps | 


We were struggling| 


We have a moderate | 
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Poverty, Disease and Inadequate Revenue Pest Quarantines| Season’s Hatch of Waterfowl! - 
Present Chief Problems in Porto Rico Realized NottoBe! /s Said to Be Lowest in Years 








Conditions in Islands 





Widespread poverty, disease and in-* borrowed by the government had added f 220,000 in our schools. It can there- 
ufficient public revenue are the chief | 
lems confronting the administration 
vernment in Porto Rico, according 
to the annual report of Governor Theo- 


to this burden, cramping them ‘still fur- 
ther. As a result, they were in no posi- 
tion to extend the credit sorely needed 
by our people if we were to build our 
| businesses. : 

The interest rates in the island are 
very high. The banks charge on regu- 
|lar loans 9 to 12 per cent, which, of 
| course, cripples business expansion. Be- 
| sides this, there is considerable usury 
being: practiced by outside individuals, 
| who loan money at rates running up to 
|25 per cent. This latter is illegal, but 
| is almost impossible to detect and pun- 
jish. Financial institutions for the spe- 
| cific purpose of encouraging industry 
| are necessary. 
| Furthermore, our budget for the year 
1929-30 had been based upon an erro- 
neous estimate of receipts, and the gov- 
ernment was running behind at the rate 
of $200,000 a month, piling up a deficit: 
would be in the neighborhood of $2,-| 
000,000 additiona! at the end of the year. 
Matters reached such a state that it was 
, necessary to borrow $200,000 on a note 
of hand in order to pay the salaries of 
government employes in December, and 
at that time some 6,500 vouchers of debts 
|owed by the government were outstand- 
jing. These comprised overdue bills for, 
|food for the hospitals, supplies, etc. 
| With this situation to face, we at 
| once set to work to make comprehensive 
| plans.for the future. The problem di-: 
| vided itself roughly into two parts. The 
| first of these was the immediate neces- 
sity. That embodied feeding the chil- 
dren; some 60 per cent were greatly! 





| verge of starvation. 


| American Organizations 
|Help Health Work 


| In order to effect this we appealed | 
{to certain organizations in the conti- 
nental United States. When President 
| Hoover heard of conditions here he ar- 
}ranged that the American Child Health 
| Association should visit the Island. As 
'a result of their report, the American 
| Relief Association Children’s Fund, Inc., 
|contributed $100,000. Meanwhile, the 
Golden Rule Foundation had been carry- 
| ing on a campaign throughout the United 
| States by which some $50,000 in cash 
|or its equivalent was realized. 

We spent $25,000 for milk stations to 
|feed babies. The balance we _ used 
|through our school lunchrooms. These 
| have become an institution in the Island, 
| because such a large percentage of the 
|children would go practically unfed if 
| they did not exist. I have questioned 
{the pupils in schools after school here 
|as to what they had to eat. In the 
| poorer districts the reply generally was 
that their breakfast consisted of nothing 
but coffee, generally without sugar or 
| milk. More often than not, the meal 
|furnished by the school was the only 
| substantial nourishment the children had 
| to eat during the day. 

These lunchrooms were very inade- 
| quately cared for in the past by a small 
Insular appropriation, plus such money 
jas could be raised in the communities 
| where they existed, generally through | 
|the Parent-Teacher Associations. With 
‘the aid received from the continental 
| United States we have extended them 
|greatly. We doubled their capacity in 
|many of the proper districts, and estab- 
lished them in rural communities where } 


| 
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ublic Annual Report of Governor Theodore Tar iff in Disguise 


Roosevelt, Outlining Measures Undertaken to Improve 





Former Impression in Argen- 
tina Now Dispelled, Ac- 
cording to Delegates to 
Trade Conference 


| 
| 
| 


fore be said that the lunchrooms dealt | 
only with 40 per cent of the children of 








Action for Additional 


Drought danger to migratory water- 
fowl extends to their breeding grounds 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, according 
to a statement on ‘Sept. 13 by Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, who said that in a recent visit in 
Canada he received reports of “alarming 


Biological Survey Chief Reports Drought Has Greatly Re- 
duced Number of Migratory Game Birds and Predicts 


AvuTHorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTeD Herern, Brine 
,PusLisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Daily 


Means to Combat 
‘Fake’ Accidents 
- Sought by State 


Massachusetts Governor Pro- 
poses Elimination of ‘Un- 
scrupulous Element’ in 
Liability Business 









Emergency Protection 


| 


tion culminated years of activity on the 
part of wild life conservationists for the 
establishment of sanctuaries for ducks, 
geese, and other migratory birds 
throughout the United States. Its pas- 
sage and administration mark further 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 












which it was estimated by the treasury, 


|Many nonessential expenses. 


(Insular govern 
| with debts of about $850,000 to 


| course, were the most necess 


| school age. 


In order to do what we could to min- 


because there was no room for them, 
should be allowed to go to the lunch- 


rooms. 


t We also established in the dis- 
tricts where we felt it to be most nec-! 


jister to the balance, we arranged that | q 
| children of school age who were in real|tariffs in disguise’ has been dispelled | 
need and who could not go to school/es a result of the recent Pan American) 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 13. 
An impression in Argentina that pest 


uarantines in the United States “were 


{ 


' Reciprocal Trade Conference, according 
‘tc a statement issued by the California 
| Department of Agriculture. 

Argentina does not seek to break down 


essary, meals for children cf pre-school} the ouarantine rules and regulations of 


age, who otherwise had no contact with | the State of California, but completely | 


this very necessary philanthropy. 
Appearance of Children 
Is Noticeably Improved 


The effects of the feeding done during | 
the last six months is clearly evident. 
In certain cases where I visited schools 
last Autumn and saw them again in the 
Spring, it was easy to note the differ- 
ence in appearance of the children. Those 
who had been emaciated and dull-eyed 
were now normal. Needless to say, those 
children are now getting three or four 
times the benefit from the education that 
they did in the past, and as a res™li, we 


have reduced our infant mortality. 
Feeding the children, however, 


deal with solutions. We, 


nent benefit. 


1 In so far as the official situation of the 
losis, some 200,000 from malaria, and | undernourished, many of them on the) Island is concerned, we held conferences 


with the banks, and through the under- 


standing statesmanship of the Depart- 


ment of the Treasury in Washington ob- 
tained a deposit here of $1,500,000 of the 
funds appropriated by the Federal Con- 


gress for use by the Porto Rican Hurri- 


cane Relief Commission. 


We then made a survey of the gov- 
ernmental operations and cut drastically 
3 We also 
undertook an intensive campaign for the 
collection of past-due taxes, where we 
felt that the individuals could pay but 
were avoiding payment. 


Through the two above endeavors we 
— at = end of the fiscal year 
in reducing e anticipated < i y 
$500,000. ” eee 

Meanwhile we suggested to the Legis- 
lature the authorization of an issue of 
$4,000,000 worth of 41% per cent 10-year 
sérial bonds, to fund our floating in- 
debtedness. This issue was authorized 
and was sold at $101.35 on June 24, 
1930. 

As a result of the policies inaugu- 
rated above, the Island debt is eae 
funded. The banks have been freed of 
the loans they were carrying, and our 
budget f 

Due to certain difficulties 
guration of a st 
ment had been 


workmen or their widows. 


in the community. 
lection of past-due p 
flotation of $500,000 of bonds, we expect 
to practically discharge this obligation. 
The second aspect of the problem 
which we faced was the creation of a 
sound economic basis for our people, 
without which none of our efforts can 


remiums and by the 


hookworm, the whole matter hinges .on | they had not existed before. These lunch-| ultimately avail. 


soil pollution. In order to fight this ef- 
fectively, a costly and far-reaching cam- 
paign must be undertaken, which it is 
entirely beyond our insular revenues to 
finance. 

Insofar as the mountain districts are 
foncerned, the mountain folk get little 
medical attention of any kind in 75 out 
of the 77 districts. There are two dis- 
tricts where mass work is being con- 
ducted against hookworm. I have ridden 
continually through the hills and almost 
invariably ask the farmers when a doc- 
tor has been there. So far I have not 
found in those regions an instance where 
there has been a recent visit from a com- 
petent medical man. When one of the 
country people gets a disease no com- 
— care can be obtained except by 

ringing the patient to the nearest town, 
where medical treatment is often too ex- 
pensive for the family purse. 

Economically, our condition was 
equally bad. More than 60 per cent of 


our people are out of employment either | 


all or a part of each year. The average 
yearly income of the working man or 
woman ranges between $150 and $200. 
Hundreds come to the government offices 
weekly, with but a single request—work. 
They do not ask for a dole, merely the 
opportunity to earn a livelihood. This 
condition has been brought about by a 
humber of different factors. To begin 
with, we have a population of 440 to the 
Square mile. That means that we must 

ractice intensive agriculture. In Porto 

ico the lowlands are held in large meas- 
ure in big farms, either by companies or 
individuals. We have too few small 
farmers. This condition is not new. It 


has always existed to a large extent, | 


though now it is worse. In the last cen- 


tury much of the property was owned in| 
Now much is owned by sugar | 


Spain. 
companies in the continental United 
States, though some is still owned in 
Europe. 

It is axiomatic that the small farm 
holder is the basis of society. 
deavor, therefore, must be to aid such 
as exist and to strive to put back on the 
land again on farms owned by them- 

“selves, as many of our people as pos- 
_ te 

ven if we practice intensive agricul- 
ture fully and develop our small nad 
We cannot by agriculture alone support 
ond population.. We must in addition 

ve industries. There is an exceptional 
opportunity for the development of in- 
dustries in Porto Rico, There is ‘an 
abundance of intelligent, honest and in- 
siustrious labor. We have power, both 
hydroelectric and manufactured, and a 
water-haul to any of the world markets. 


Opportunity Discerned 
For New Industries 


Due largely to the economic conditions | 


outlined above, the financial situation of 
ths government last Autumn was des- 

te. During the year ended June 
80, 1929, we had overspent our revenues 
by $1,191,301.19. This sum, plus the 
‘deficits incurred in the immediately pre- 
e@eding years, was being carried in the 
form of floating indebtedness through 
Becus at the banks. The condition of the 
nks was bad. They had suffered heav- 
@s a result of the hurricane. Many 
their loans were frozen. The money 


& 


5 
y 


Our en-. 


j} rooms, of course, only take care of such | 
|children of school age as are in school. 
'The cold facts of the matter are that | 


of our school age population, approxi- | 
mating 500,000, we have room for only 





Direct Supervision | 
Of Paroles Planned 


New York Board to Look After 
Families of Prisoners 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
properly support the family and count-| 
less other family troubles cause these’ 
prisoners to worry. This condition we 
hope to overcome by constant attention} 
to the individual prisoner while he is} 
confined and, in cooperation with social | 
agencies, provide for the necessary needs | 
ot the family.” 

In addition, the Board has arranged so| 
that all women on parole will be under! 
the supervision of women parole officers. | 


Regular courses in this advanced pa- 
role work are now being given all parole | 
officers. Some of these parole officers 
are assigned to the work of su | 


exclusively while others conduct the in- 


vestigations which are made before the 
man appears before the Board, “It is 
in these investigations,” said Judge 


Goldsmith, “where the records and in- 
formation of the social and religious 
agencies will prove very valuable.” | 

In the report to the Governor, Judge 
Goldsmith declares, “it is the plan of 
the Board of Parole to adhere to accept- 
able standards of social case work. Be- | 
fore any individual is paroled a prelim- 
inary or preparole investigation will be | 
;made. In all communities maintaining 
a social service exchange or central in- 
‘ dex, cases will be registered and agencies | 
| listed as having had contacts with the! 
}man or his family will be consulted in 
|advance of the parole hearing. The! 
|Board of Parole, particularly in cases 
;in which there are family problems, will 
seek the cooperation of social agencies 
}in working out a plan of treatment.” 
|_ One of the rules of the new Board that 
|Judge Goldsmith brought out was “no 
|parole officer shall do any _proselyting 
|or interfere in any way with the religi- 
|ous beliefs or practices of a parolee but 
|shall aid and encourage the parolee in 
the observance of the parolee’s own creed 
and. denomination.” 

As now organized the district sys-' 
tem of supervision is employed. The 
State is divided itno three districts; 
Greater New York under the supervision 
of Commissioner Bernard Fagan; Al-| 
|bank district under the supervision of | 
| Chairman Irving I. Goldsmith; and Buf- 
falo district under the supervision of 
Commissioner Frank I. Hanscom. These 
districts are in turn subdivided and parole 
officers assigned to the separate smalle: 
districts. In Albany the tremendous 
task of reorganization of all files ’for-| 
merly used in parole work in the Le- | 
|partment of Correction is being carried 
jon and an entirel 
i developed. 


-rvision 
pervision |. 


y new system is being| 


Majority of Porto Ricans 
Supported by Farming 


Porto Rico was in the past entirely 
agricultural and even at the present day 
the vast majority of her people draw 
such livelihood as they may obtain, 
either directly or indirectly from farm- 
ing. We decided that our efforts must 
be primarily directed towards 
the small farmer, with the idea 
ting back on the soil as many as pos- 
sible, and instructing all in such meth- 
ods as should make their farms profit- 


able, 
To be continued in the i 
Sept. 16 alld 





Federal Historian Doubts 
New Theory on Columbus 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
life ond work, will soon arrive in this 
country as _ exchange rof 
Wellesley college, - Pe 
_ Dr. Moertin, of the man 
sion of the Library, expressed th i 
ion that Prof. Ulloa has simply “reopened 
an old controversy.” 7 
“Our knowledge of Columbus,” 
Martin said, “begins with the voyage of 
Columbus in 1492, European historians 
have gone much further into the study 


uscripts divi- 


of his earlier life than have American 
historians, It is known that Columbus 
was & mature man and an experienced 


navigator at the time 
discovery of America in 
“Of course, P 


of his accepted 
ig 1492, 
rof. 0a may have dis- 
covered somethin j y ’ 
light on the camieeee ner ne cee 
Prof. Ulloa, in an addre 
Americanists Congress 
Germany, Sept. 11, 
discovered in Spani 


5S before the 
In Hamburg, 
Rages that he had 
sh archives j i 
a number of authentic and ee 
vertible documents definitely proving his 
assertion that Columbus visited Amer- 





National Anniversaries 

Independence Day of 

Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador and Nicaragua 


September 15 


The Pan American Union has made available this information: 
IVE republics of Central America celebrate their 


< 
I today, Guatemala 
all formerly comprising the captain 
their independence in 1821, 
following year all of Ce 
until the dow 


pendent republics. 


Several attempts have been made to reestablish the confederation, the 
aty was drawn in Washington, but never ratified 


latest in 1921 when a tre 


by Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 





was 
only a palliative, and our program, if it 
were to be of permanent worth, should 
therefore, 
turned our minds towards devising means 
and policies which would be of perma- 


| 
| 


| Argentina, 


land San Juan, Republic of Argentina. Reduction in Bag Limits 


{ 


| 


ja,proves the State’s policies and meth- 
|ods, it was asserted by two prominent 
| grape and fruit growers of, the State of 
| Mendoza, the statement said. 


pressed the belief that it would be ad- 
|visable to attach trained entomologists 
to every embassy, it was stated. 
statement follows in full text: 


Complete approval of the quarantine 


policies and methods of California to ex-| 


clude plant and animal pests and dis- 
eases was expressed today in very defi- 
| nite and positive terms by Alejandro Von 
|Der Heyde y Garrigos and Julio Cesar 
Paldao, spokesmen for the Argentine 
|delegation to the recent Pan American 
Reciprocal Trade Conference, after a con- 
| ference with Director Hecke. 

Both men are prominent grape and 
fruit growers of the State of Mendoza, 
and represent the 
Grape Producers Association of Mendoza 
Mr, Paldao is also vice president of the 
National Society of Fruit Culture of Ar- 
gentina. Messrs. Paldao and Von Der | 
Heyde are spending the balance of the) 
month studying the agricultural industry | 
in California. : 

“We would like to correct the impres- 
sion,” said Messrs. Von Der Heyde and 
Paldao, “that Argentina 
down the quarantine rules and regula- | 
tions of the State of California. We) 
consider it unfortunate that the dele-| 
gates to the Pan American Reciprocal | 
Trade Conference developed the wrong | 
impression, prior to our attendance at'| 
the conference, as to the status, purposes | 
and functions of quarantines against ani- 
mal and plant pests and diseases. | 

“We had the impression that your) 
quarantines were tariffs in disguise; that | 
these quarantines were imposed on other | 
countries as a commercial protection 
against imports. We believed that quar- 
antine was an obstacle to reciprocal 


|trade and a barrier to trade relations 
} between the various countries of Pan 


America. . | 

“Since our stay in California and par-| 
ticularly since we have been enlightened | 
on the subject by Director Hecke of the | 
California Department of Agriculture, | 


|we have an entirely different viewpoint 


| 
| 


.- the coming year is balanced. | of quarantines. u 
i in the inau-|that we are in complete accord with the 
ate insurance fund, the | policies of California on quarantines. We 
saddled | know now that these quatantines have | .; 
injured | no relation at all to tariffs. That they | ness in the protection of nonmigratory 
5 These, of|are imposed only for the express pur- 
itous people | pose of excluding dangerous pests and 
By a vigorous col-| diseases. 


We wish to state now | 


| 


Need of Protection Realized 


“We realize likewise that your agri- 
culture must be constantly protected by 


| quarantines to safeguard its tremendous 


| inyestment. 


Instead of being obstacles 
to reciprocity, we now believe that quar- 
antines are an aid to reciprocity. We 


| know that there will be a greater ex- 


change of farm commodities between va- 


|rious Pan American countries when the | 


helping | 
of put-| 


| of plants and animal pests and diseases. 


also believe that it would be wise to at- 
{tach trained entomologists, 


standardization of those commodities be- 
comes uniform. 


The Argentine representatives also ex- | 


The | 


Export | 


| 


|these migratory grame birds. y 
\take of ducks is reduced by the Federai 


seeks to break}|from eight to four. 


|to work shoulder to shoulder. 


rn steps in this country’s efforts to carry 
conditions” there, and that additional | out its treaty obligations for the pro- 
emergency action for protection of ducks | tection of the birds that twice each year, 
}and geese may he necessary in the| Spring and Fall, migrate between the 
United States. , .,| United States and Canada. 

“In these Canadian provinces,” said; The responsibility of selecting and ne- 
Mr. Redington in a statement made pub-j gotiating for the areas that will con- 
lic by the Department of Agriculture,|tribute materially to the preservation 
“the shortage of water this year and/of our waterfowl devolve on the Biologi- 
} the utilization of additional lands for | cg) Survey. In planning for the judicious 
agriculture on the breeding grounds of expenditure of the funds appropriated 
the birds have combined to reduce the | and authorized by the act, aggregating 
hatch of the game species 50 per cent | approximately $8,000,000 over a period 
below that of last year, and the hatch a| of 19 year, the extensive knowledge and 
year ago was too far below normal to| voluminous data in the possession of the 
be at all satisfactory. The consensus | Biological Survey have been fully real- 
!of testimony of ee eee oe ~— ized. 
many Canadian provinces and from all | : es : t 
parts of the United States is that a de- | oe, Srauenety Ware, Camere seen a 
cidedly serious condition now confronts 
the waterfowl of the two countries.” 

The following information was fur- | 


of the States for Federal acquisition of 
| lands before the United States can make 
purchases within them. Enabling acts 
have already been passed in all but the 
| following 17: Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
| ware, Idaho, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Da- 


| nished by Mr. Redington: : 
Safeguarding North America’s wild 
| life resources is a work in which our 
; Federal Government’s rere = peal 
| thered by the cooperation of Canada and |} o+,° Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
|the helpful aid of State and private | texas, Utah, Vermunt, Washington and 
agencies. There exist between the United | Wisconsin. We sincerely hope that the 
| States and our neighbor country to the game departments of the above States 
North very cordial and profitable rela- will be disposed to work for the enact- 
tions in game administrative matters, ment of enabling legislation at the next 
jand in the same way the entente cor-| <o<sion of the State Legislatures. 

diale between the Federal and State When $75,000 was made available for 
game administrative agencies has greatly refuge investigational work on July 1, 
|improved during the last decade. 1929, examinations were instituted along 
two lines: 

(1) Migratory-bird food resources, ex- 
isting and potential, have during the 
year, been studied in 48 States covering 
189 units, with an aggregate area of 
approximately 3,700,000 acres. Of these, 
66 were found suitable as nesting, rest- 





' 


| To Conserve Game Birds 
The reduction in the bag limits on 
waterfowl this Fall we, hope, will con-; 


stitute effective additional safeguards tour | 
The daily 


regulations from 25 to 15 and of gross| 
The amendment of | 


a _ Pte eee) of the lands embraced by desired units 


. . |to determine accurately the types of 

and eight geese at any one time. | 21) , 
The “ehent to which this action will, land, the uses to which put, and the 
reduce killing will depend principally character, extent, and value of existing 
on the attitude of those who hunt these improvements. Ownership data also 
birds. A mere handful of 25 Federai! have been gathered and valuable studies 
game protectors can not alone check up! made, and records and maps compiled. 
closely on the activities of some 2,000,- This work has been conducted in 24 


t an they begin suc-| States covering 40 units with an aggre- 
eS ees eS ae ee gate of 1,222,335 acres of land and wa- 


cessfully to thwart the “gangster” type | Sa ya22, 


of individuals who now in increasing i 
numbers indulge in nefarious methods; As @ result of studies made, two areas 
’ of Federal land suitable for bird refuges 


of trapping and night shooting, embol- a 1 
dened > their knowledge of the exact! have been withdrawn by Executive order 
and similar investigations are in prog- 


whereabots of the solitary protector of 
ress on five others. Since Apr. 1, 1930, 


that district and reinforced by the pos- 
session of equipment frequently superior | negotiations have been conducted for the 
purchase of eight refuge sites, for two 


to that with which he is supplied. The} 

heavy toll of waterfowl now taken ilie-| of which purchase agreements have been 
gally will not be materially cut down|reached. On May 26, 1930, the Migra- 
so long as we have not enough men to: tory Bird Conservation Commission con- 
permit us to assign a number of them sidered those under agreement of pur- 
to work jointly in cleaning-up operations | chase ..d approved the contracts made. 
in districts where violations are ram- 
pant, 

State game wardens find it a man- 
zed job to look after their own busi- 


birds. 


‘retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
| the Interior, the Secretary of Commerce, 
|Senators Peter Norbeck and Harry B. 
|Hawes and Representative Ernest R. 
| Askerman and Sam D. McReynolds. 


Areas Approved for 


mammals and birds, and finances are 
often inadequate for any extension of 
their local penne Seek. te ver 
migratory game birds in the nite . 
Sate, cular the supreme law of the |Purchases Are Described 

land, have been declared to be the wards| One of the approved areas is a tract 
of the Federal Government rather than! of land comprising 32,000 acres on the 
of any one State, I hope and urge State | coast of South Carolina not far north of 
game authorities to continue their coop-| Charleston. This refuge is made up of 
eration and extend their activities for!a group of large islands, marshy in 
the enforcement of laws and regulations | character, and interlaced with winding 
regarding the migrants. Progress in| channels, all making an area most at- 
checking violations of the migratory bird | tractive to the migratory birds that fol- 
law will be slow indeed if the State and | low the eastern seaboard in Spring and 
Federal enforcement agencies should fail| Fall migrations. Besides being a haunt 
For it|of several species of ducks, it is note- 


ce fn ‘i ” : : 3 
Director Hecke has convinced us, | must be remembered that our migrant | worthy because of its attractiveness as 


stated Mr. Paldao, “that what should be 
done in Argentina, and in the other 
Latin American countries, to bring 
about a greater reciprocity in farm 
products, is to emulate the United States, | 
and California particularly, in improving 
our own conditions and elevating them 
to those of your country.” For that rea- 
son Mr. Paldao is urging all the Ameri- 
can nations to cooperate in the control 


Messrs. Paldao and Von Der Heyde| 


skilled in 
pest control, to every embassy, So as to 
keep each government informed of the 
progress of pest eradication and control. 
They are hopeful that men like Director 


| Hecke can find it possible to visit South | 
| America in the near future and help 


at) 


formulate the same policies of protec- 


|tion and enhancement for agriculture 


there which Fave guided agriculture and 
raised it to such a high stage of effi- 
ciency in California, 

Expressing his gratification at the op- 
portunity of establishing a close contact 
with the agricultural leaders of Latin 


| America through the medium created by 


the Pan American Reciprocal Trade Con- 
ference, Director Hecke stated that many 
of the previous misunderstandings be- 
tween the varibus countries have been 
definitely eliminated by this meeting. 

‘o:scanamiihnieneadinenicmosdadadmnaaeeaseattidnitaensanendtad 


ica prior to 1492 in company with Dan- 
ish corsairs, that he was not identical 


| with the son of the Genoese Domenico 





, Honduras, Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Nicaragua, 
generalcy of Guatemala, having declared 
This was achieved without bloodshed. 
4 entral America formed a part of the Mexican Empire, 
the nfall of Emperor Iturbide, 
"THE history of these five republics is closely interwoven and for a brief 
_ period they were known as the Central American Federation. 
union did not survive and one by one the States seceded and formed inde- 


Columbus, but was a Catalonian corsair, 
and that many of the documents hereto- 
fore offered as proof of the claim of 
Genoese ancestry were either “freely in- 
vented or forged and changed,” accord- 
ing to information received at the Li- 
brary. 










national anniversary 


In the 


But the 





|resource apparently dwindling as time | and the willet. 
| passes, because of heavy shooting, ad- 


lexacttude just what effect the extensive 
| drought of this Summer may have on the} 


birds are a resource of great value, a'a nesting area of the Wilson’s plover 
The ruddy turnstone, 
the black-bellied plover, and small sand- 
verse climatic conditions, and loss of | pipers seek this region in their migra- 
habitats and resting places through in-| tions, while colonies of black skimmers, 
dustrial and agricultural development. | terns, and herons also find a haven there. 


Abolition of Live Decoys The oystercatcher, a large, strikingly- 


A | colored shorebird, almost extinct by rea- 
Urged in Duck Hunting json of relentless shooting, is present on 
It is perhaps too early to say with 


this area in some abundance and will 
find sanctuary in the new refuge and a 
| chance to increase in numbers. 

7 | The second unit approved for purchase 
numbers of waterfowl. Testimony Bae) ne tadeaanaia Ppret = 2 2 


‘embodies a clause requiring the consent ' 


ing, and feeding grounds for migratory 


(2) Intensive examinations were made | 


This Commission is composed of the Sec- | 


Boston, Sept. 13. 

Instead of increasing rates for com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance, 
Governor Frank G. Allen, in a letter tc 
the Insurance Commissioner, Merton L. 
| Brown, proposes that “we increase our 
| efforts to eliminate the unscrupulous 
| element which has exploited the people 
,of the Commonwealth with their fake 
: Claims.” 

Governor Allen further told the Com- 
missioner that the Attorney General 
was of the opiinon that a demerit sys- 
Free is constitutional under the existing 
| law, 





Increase III-Suited 


The proposed increase in rates for 
1931, the Governor said, “comes at a 
| time peculiarly ill-suited to the imposi- 
|tion of added burdens upon the car- 
| owning public.” 
| “It is true,” he said, “that the drain 
upon insurance companies from. claim- 
|ants kas been tremendous. It is equally 
| true that a considerable proportion of the 
/claims against drivers involved in acci- 
| dents are either inflated or spurious. In 
|my opinion, the number of. unscrupulous 
| doctors and lawyers who today thrive on 
|fake accident claims is a reproach to our 
administration of justice. / 
| “Because the public has to pay the bill 
,no one has taken the necessary steps to 
|clean up the situation. It is primarily 


|a task for the insurance companies. * * * 
|It is safe to assume that just so long as 
rates are established which enable the 
| settlement of nuisance claims regardless 
;of merit, just so long will the promoter 
of fake accident claims enjoy immunity 
from prosecution.” 

, In promoting a plan for the elimina- 
| tion of fraud in accident claims, the Gov- 
;ernor said, he proposes to make the fol- 
| lowing legislative recommendations: 

1. That no claim for personal injury 
can be enforced unless notice in writing 
is given to the party against whom claim 
is made within 10 days of the accident. 

2. That no such notice for personal 
|injury claims shall be valid unless ac- 
|companied by a statement under oath 7 
a doctor licensed to practice in the Com 
monwealth. Said statement to set forth 
| the nature of the injuries. 
| 3. That special legislation be passed 
|imposing serious penal consequences upon 
| those promoting spurious claims. 

4. That no claim for personal injur- 
ies be enforceable unless the party mak- 
|ing claim shall, in addition to the notice 
|to the party against whom claim is 
| brought, notify the registry of motor 
vehicles in writing. 

5. That there be enacted such legisla- 
| tion as is necessary to perfect the opera- 
| tion of a demerit system. 


| 


} 





|by the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission is in the San Luis Valley, 
Colorado. This is an area of more than 
5,000 acres in the south central part of 
the State, where there are several lakes 
and sloughs in an otherwise arid region. 
| It is of outstanding importance to estab- 
|lish this refuge as it is the only attrac- 
tive stopping place for ducks in their 
migrations through this part of the 
|Great Plains region of the western 
| United States. A refuge here will do 
|much to conserve the mallard, the pin- 
tail, and the gadwall in this line of their 
| flight. 

In many cases careful examination has 
{shown that conditions on certain areas 
|apparently promising could not be made 
| suitable to serve the purpose of a refuge. 
'In many other instances also where con- 
| ditions were found satisfactory for refuge 
| purposes we are met with determined 
|opposition from groups of flunters who 
}do not want to give up even a part of 
|the area over which they have been 
shooting ducks for many years. They do 
|not seem to appreciate that. the future 
of the sport itself depends upon the cre- 
ation of such sanctuaries and that the 
|establishment of’a refuge in any locality 
| will in the long run bring to the local 
|gunners better opportunities for contin- 
ued hunting. 








already been presented to us that is by 
no means of an encouraging nature.} 
While not and alarmist, I must state that | 
conditions relating to ducks and geese} 
may be so bad as to indicatte the need 
of additional emergency action for their 
welfare, and with this responsibility al- | 
ways resting heavily upon us, we shall 
have no hesitation in recommending 
prompt action if the situation demands it. | 

There are an increasing number of 
|persons in the United States who are 
urging abolition of the use of decoys, 
particularly in connection with goose 
|shooting, where often heavy slaughter 
|occurs. There ‘are those who are cam- 
|paigning for a shorter hunting season 
|than that now in effect. When you come 
to think of the open seasons now allowed 
on wild fowl in comparison with open) 
|seasons on upland birds, the duck and 
| goose nimrods have a much longer shoot- 
ing privilege than those who seek up- 
|land game. 

A shorter waterfowl shooting season, |- 
if established, would be more easily en- | 
forced than many other restrictions now} 
in effect. Restrictions on the activities | 
of gunners are in general objectionable, | 
and the necessity that requires the Bio- 
logical Survey to consider the advisabil- | 
ity of imposing further limitations on 
hunting is one of the least agreeable of 
its responsibilities. | 

Nevertheless, lacking the funds, per- | 
sonnel, and equipment essential to ob- | 
taining the maximum benefits from reg- 
ulations already in effect, and faced as 
|we are by evidence of a decrease in| 
waterfowl abundance, we have no other 
choice but to proceed along, restrictive 
lines, hoping that the real sportsmen of 
the country will help us by strict ob- 
servance of the regulations, and that the 
States will give us their fullest aid in! 
curbing those who are too selfish to work | 
for the common good, We are firmly | 
convinced that with a larger enforce- 
ment organization, the demand and ne- | 
cessity for additicnal hunting restric- | 
tions would not be so imperative. 

Turn to a brighter picture, that of 
|purchase and restoration of feeding, | 
breeding and resting grounds for the 
| waterfowl across the border to the} 
|south. Substantial progress has been| 
| made in these respects since the passage 
by our Congress of the Migratory Bird | 
Conservation Act of Feb. 18, 1929. This! 
law became effective on July 1 a year| 
ago, when funds needed to carry out the 
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Efforts to Control and Eradicate Plant Diseases 
and Insect Pests Outlined Before Inter- 
American Conference 


Efforts to control and eradicate plant 
diseases and insect pests, which were 
said to do millions of dollars of damage 
each year to agriculture in the United 
States, | were described Sept. 13 by mem- 
hers of‘ the staff of the Department of 
Agriculture in addresses before the In- 
ter-American Conference on” Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry. 

Consideration of the appointment of 
agricultural attaches by governments of 
*lorth, South, and Central American 
countries was recommended in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference, It was 
also urged in other resolutions that na- 
tional’ agricultural conferences be held 
and cooperative committees be appointed 
in the participating countries. The con- 
ference further resolved that research 
workers be exchanged by experiment sta- 
tions and that experimental work be ex- 
panded. ° 

A second Inter-American Conference 
withjn five years was recommended, the 
resolution specifying that the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union select 
the place and dates. \ 

Losses to principal crops of the United 
States from insects and plant diseases 
amount to about $3,000,000,000 each 
year, Lee A. Strong, chief of the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration, 
declared during a. description of the 
methods employed by that branch of the 
Department of ‘Agriculture. 

A large part of the more serious pests 
entered from foreign countries with 
plants ‘and plant products, Mr. Strong 
said, and might have been kept out of the 
country had proper control and inspec- | 
tion methods been used. At least half 
of the important pests’ responsible for 
the losses were introduced from native 
habitats prior to the passage of the 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, he ex-| 
plained. 


Foreign Pests Threat 


To American Agriculture 


} 
While there are many dangerous for- | 
eign pests at large in this country, nu- | 
merous insects and diseases capable of 
doing extensive damage, Mr. Stfong said, 
have not become firmiy established here 
or still can be subjected to control and' 
eradication. Unknown foreign pests and 
insects about which little information 
is available constitute a serious and con- 
sMant threat to American agriculture, 
he added. | 
Although spraying has become one of 
the principal means of controlling plant | 
diseases, careful breeding and _selec- 
tion of resistant species—nature’s own | 
method—probably is the best way to| 
protect crops, Dr. Merton B. Waite, | 
pathologist of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, stated. There ate many notable | 
instances, he said, where fungicides have 
been employed successfully on fruits and 
vegetables. 


Disinfection of seeds has been found 
practicable in many cases, Dr. Waite as- 
serted, and where there is no parasite to 
be killed eradication has been employed 
with satisfactory results. Removal of 
alternating hosts of rusts, he said, is a 
conspicuous example of the method of 
eradication. Sanitation also is a valu- 
able means of ¢ontrol, he added, and “in 
the best practice, fruit-packing and stor- 
age houses -lways should be cleaned out 
and disinfected.” 


Modern transportation and free inter- 
change of commerce, which Mr, Strong 
had said was one of the principal rea- 
sons for introduction of foreign pests, 
requires various quarantines, Dr. Waite 
remarked. “The introduction of foreign 
parasites and diseases has become an 
acute problem,” he said. Quarantines 
protect not only uninfected sections of 
the United States, he declared, but also 
other parts of the world. Progressive 
nations, he said, have adopted quarantine 
methods for nrotection of agriculture. 

Uncertainties in crop production can 
be removed by  seed-testing, Edgar 
Brown, a Bureau of Plant Industry bot- 
anist, explained, and with facilities now 
available it is unnecessary to plant un- 
adapted or poorly-productive seeds. Ade- 
quate seed-testing, he stated, bears a 
“particularly important relation” to crop 
production in countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The resolutions passed in plenary ses-! 
sion follow in full text: | 
“National. Agricultural Congresses: 
The Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Industry 
adopts the resolution passed by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
on May 7, 1930, on the holding of na- 
tional agricultural congresses, and re- 
quests the Governing Board to transmit 
to the Governments of the Union the 
recommendation that national congresses 
on agriculture, forestry and animal in- 
dustry, be held in the interval between 
the present conference gnd the next inter- 
American conference, for the purpose of 
making a survey of national conditions4 
in these three industries, considering and 
applying the recommendations made by 
this conference, and defining the prob- 
lems of national agriculture, forestry and 
animal industry that can be. solved 
through inter-American cooperation and 
shoulda appear as topics of the program 
of the next inter-American conference on 
agriculture, forestry’ and animal indus- 

try.” J 

. “Agricultural cooperative commit- 
tees: The governments of the nations 
of America are earnestly requested to 
appoint national committees as soon as 
possible for the preparation of national 
congresses on agriculture, forestry and 
animal industry, and to cooperate with 
the national agricultural cooperating 
committees already organized by the Pan 
American Union in every country of 
America, in preparations for the next 
Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 


Aericultural Attaches 
Are Recommended to Aid Farming 


| raphy: 





ture, Forestry and Animal Industry. The 
results of these conferences shall be 
communicated to the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union as‘ soon as 
possible, which shall in turn, through 
its Division of Agricultural Cooperation, 
transmit the reports to all the other 
members of the Union.” 

“Interchange of research workers be- 
tween experiment stations: The inter- 
change of research workers between ex- 
periment stations is highly desirable ana 
the. Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union is requested to outline a suit- 
able.plan for such exchange through 
negotiations with the respective govern- 
ments or institutions and to provide fa- 
cilities for such exchange.” 

“Second Inter-American Conference on 


try: The Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculturt, Forestry and Animal Indus- | 
try resolves: 

“1. That the 





Second Inter-American 


Animal Industry shall be held within 
five years of the present conference. 

“2. The place and date of the Second 
Conference shall be fixed by the Govern-* 
ing Bo&rd of the Pan American Union. 

“3, It is recommended that the invita- 
tions-to the Conference be sent out at 
least a year in advance of the date set 
for the opening session of the Confer- 
ence, thus giving to the governments and 
organizations invited ample time for ade 
quate preparation and appointment of 

elegates. ' 

“The agenda of the Conference and 
any preparatory material on the topics 
on the agenda should be enclosed with 
the invitation. 

“4, Recognizing the importance of pri- 
vate organizations interested in agricul- 
ture, forestry and animal husbandry, the 
value of the services that these organ- 
izations are rendering to national in- 
dustry and agricultural science and. the 
need of combining the efforts of all these 
private organizations in a concerted ef- 
fort for cooperative inter-American ac- 
tion it is earnestly recommended that 
these private organizations be invited to 
the Second Inter-American Conference 
and the Conference expresses its hope 
that it may be possible for all the agri- 
cultural organizations in the countries of 


America to send delegates to the Second | 


Canference.” 

‘Regional _Conferences on Various 
Products: It is recommended that the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union make a survey of problems in 
which several countries have a common 
interest, such as coffee production, cocoa, 
sugar, dyestuffs, livestock, etc., and 
make a consistent endeavor to promote 
community of interest in all of the coun- 
tries affected by any one problem and 
encourage the holding of regional con- 
ferences for the purpose of cooperating 
in the technical study and possible solu- 
tion of problems common to the group.” 

“Cooperation on Agricultural Bibliog- 
The Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry recommends that bibliographical 
agencies and libraries throughout the 
Americas, Government agricultural agen- 
cies, schools and experiment stations and 
private agricultural organizations in the 
countries of America, send to the Office 
of Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union all the bibliographical | 
data on agriculture, forestry and animal | 
husbandry available to those institutions, 
thus cooperating in the formulation of a 
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Birds ‘Diverted : 
= rom Pine Shoots 


Accept Oats as Substitute for 
Seedlings in Texas 
Nursery 


BiRDS that attacked the 1929 crop 
: of pine seedlings in the Texas 
State forest nursery readily accepted 
a substitute meal of oats that was of- 
fered to’ them by the nursery super- 
intendent, V. V. Bean, reports the 
United States Forest Service. 

When scarecrow and shotgun had 
been tried without success, Mr. Be 
scattered some oats in the paths be- 
tween the nursery beds. The birds 
soon found and devoured the oats, and 
then flew away almost without touch- 
ing a seedling. 

Oats were scattered in the nursery 
pa’+s every day thereafter with the 
same results until the seedlings had 
passed the tender age at which they 
were attractive to the birds, One 
bushel of oats gave protection for the 
season. 


(Issued by Department of. Agriculture.) | 


| 


regardless of whether they concern for- 
eign or domestic commerce, it has al- 
ways been the policy of the Department 
to avoid or minimize interference with 
normal commerce. To this end entry 
or movement in lieu of complete exclu- 
sion or prohibition of movement may be 
permitted, when the public safety will 
‘permit, under various restrictions. 

“But while the Department strives to 
minimize interference with commerce, it 
has recognized from-the start that the 
horticultural and agricultural interests 
of the Nation will be only as. secure 
against further plant pest introductions 
as. they are independent of propagating } 
stocks from distant sources.. It has 
therefore sought to restrict the entry of 
propagating ‘stocks to those involving 
the least pest risk to the country. 

“It has always been the policy of the 
Department to protect adequately the ag- 
riculturai and horticultural advancement 
of the country by making provisions 
whenever possible whereby these inter- 
ests may have the advantage of new and 
improved varieties of plants whith are 
discovered or developed in other parts 
of the world. ‘ 

“Even in the case of those quarantines 
which absolutely prohibit the importa- 
tion of certain plants or plant products, 
provisos are inserted whereby such plant 
introductions may be made by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture when- 
ever this can be done under adequate 
safeguards. The plants are then grown 
under quarantine and if found to be free 
j of pests, are multiplied and made avail- 
able to the public.” 


Dr. Waite Says 
Spraying Is Effective 








continental bibliography which will be a 
fundamental work for the progréss and 


improvement of agricultural science ‘and | 


methods in the Americas.” 

“Requests for Results ef Work of Ex- 
periment Stations: Whereas the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Porto Rico and 
the experiment station at Barro Colorado 
in the Canal Zone have been conducting 


investigations along special lines of trop- | 


ical agriculture and forestry and making 
the results of this work available so far 
as possible to several Latin American 
countries, the Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry and Animal 
Industry, recognizing the value of these 
services, expresses the hope that they 


will be further expanded and that closer ; 


cooperation will be established with 
other experiment stations and agencies 
of scientific research in the countries of 
America.” : 

“Agricultural Attaches: It is recom- 
mended that the governments of Amer- 
ica give special consideration to the 
appointment of agricultural attaches at 
the embassies and legations in the coun- 
tries of America.” ’ 

“Permanent Committee for Prepara- 
tion for Conferences: Immediately after 
the close of this conference there shall 
be established a permanent inter-Amer- 
ican committee for the preparation of 
the next Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry and Animal In- 
dustry. This committee shall be formed 
by a representative of each of the coun- 
tries members of the Pan American 
Union designated by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union in 
consultation with the respective gov- 
ernment. 

“The members of this inter-American 
committee shall conduct and coordinate 
the preparatory work in their respective 


‘countries and shall meet at the call of 


the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union a year in advance of the next 
inter-American conference for the formu- 
lation of its agenda and the organization 
of the preparatory work.” 

“Private Agricultural 
The Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Industry 
has noted with gratification the estab- 
lishment of private associations inter- 
ested in agriculture, forestry and animal 
industry in the countries of America, 
and while expressing its satisfaction with 
the work being done by these associ- 
ations, recommends that further efforts 


be made to organize such groups in all | 


the countries of America and that the 
governments of the countries members 
of the Union and the Pan American 
Union. itself give every encouragement 
to. these efforts, which have already con- 
tributed so greatly to agricultural prog- 
ress and hold promise of important con- 
tributions to the solution of problems 
of agriculture, forestry qnd animal in- 
dustry. 

“The eonference further recommends 
the closest possible cooperation between 
all these organizations in the countries 
of America.” 

The purpose of domestic quarantines, 
the chief of the plant quarantine and 


control administration, Lee A. ‘Strong, | 


said, is to prevent or retard the spread 
of pests and diseases which have reached 
this country but whose distribution still 
is limited. This form of attack, he as- 
serted, is of especial value with respect 
to insects and »lant, diseases of foreign 
origin discovered soon after introduc- 
tion. An authorized summary of his 
paper follows in full text: 

“Lossés by insects and plant diseases 
in the United States reach an estimated 
total of $3,000,000,000 annually. 

“Fully 50 per cent of the important 
pests responsible for this enormous loss 
are of foreign origin, practically all of 
them having been introduced prior to the 
passage of the Plant Quarantine Act 
of 1912, 

“For the most part these pests entered 
with plants and plant Products and might 
have been kept out in large meagure 
or promptly eradicated if quarantine and 
inspection methods had been in oper- 
ation. It is the purpose of the foreign 
plant quarantines and orders{of thé De- 
partment of Agriculture to remove as 
far as possible the risk of further intro- 
ductions of such pests. 

“In the drafting and enforcement of 


nference on Agriculture, Forestry and | plant quarantines or regulatory orders several hundred million dollars year 


Associations: | 


| One of the leading successful methods 
of controlling plant diseases is spray- 
ing, Dr. M. 8. Waite of the Bureau of 
|Plant Industry asserted. Disinfection 
| of seeds, and in the case of certain virus 
diseases, eradication are other means ‘of | 
control, he said in a paper on “Plant 
Diseases and Control.” ‘Ihe authorized 
summary of this paper follows in full 
text: 

“Probably the very best methods in the 
|control of plant diseases, which may be 
called Nature’s own method, is through 
the breeding and selection of resistant! 
species and varieties. 

“Classifying the different kinds of 
plant diseases, they fall into the parasitic 
group, nonparasitic and virus diseases. | 
One of the most striking things in plant | 
pathology is the development of -disease 
control methods based on scientific re- 
search. Most of these methods now in 
use have been developed within the last 
50 years, and by far the greater number 
of processes have been discovered and 
developed within the last quarter of a 
century. 


“Successful methods of plant disease 
control are as follows: Spraying and 
dusting with fungicides, disintection, 
eradication, control of the vectors, san- 
itation, cultural and handling methods, 
breeding and selection of resistant spe- | 
| cies and varieties, and quarantines. 


_ “Spraying has become one of the lead- | 
ing methods of piant-disease control; | 
this in spite of the expense and trouble 
to the grower which this method entails. 
When there is no parasite to kill with 
poison sprays or to destroy on the seeds, 
bulbs, or propagating material, as in the 
case of the virus diseases, eradication 
may constitute the only practicable 
method, Sanitation is detined as the de- | 
struction or removal of infectious mate- | 
rial, stating that it is applied in many 
ways in the control of fplant diseases. | 
_ “As to cultural and handling methods | 
in the control of plant diseases, crop | 
rotation belongs in this category, also | 


*) 
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‘Mineral Output 


Showed Increase 
During Last Year 


Gains Were Not General or! 


Uniform, However, Ac- 
cording to Survey by the 
Bureau of Mines 


Mineral production in the United 
States last year reached a value above 
that of the previous year, but dess than 
that of some previous years, and the 
increase was not general nor wniform, 
according to a statement on Sept. 13 by 
the Bureau of Mines, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Gains in petroleum, flatural gas and 
natural gasoline were ‘largely responsi- 


|ble for a rise of 11 per cent in the 
total value of mineral-fuel production, | 
according to the ,statement, which fol- | 


lows in full text: 

The value of the mineral products of 
the Nation in 1929 was $5,830,000,000, 
or 8 per cent greater than the value of 
the 1928 mineral output. The upward 
trend was, however, neither general nor 
uniform and did not bring this total 
to preceding high levels of the last dec- 
ade—$6,213,600,000 in 1926, a year of 


_ 


~ 


15, 1930 | 


| 
| 


States Department of Agriculture, 


viously was impossible, according 





marked prosperity, and $5,986,500,000 in | 


1923 and $6,981,340,000 
years of high price levels. 
Comparisons Are Made 


in 1920, two 


Comparisons for the major groups of | 
mineral industries show that the total 


value of metals, produced in 1929 has 
been exceeded only twice—in 1923 and 
1920—in the past decade; that the total 
value of all nonmetallic products, except 
fuels, was less in 1929 than in any year 
ef the decade except the first three; and 
that the value of all mineral fuels in 
1929 surpassed that for each year of 


the decade except 1926, 1923, and 1920. | 


The mineral fuels as a group show an 
increase of about 11 per cent in total 
value of products, attributable chiefly to 


a large gain in the value of petroleum | 


produced and commensurate gains in the 
value of natural gas and natural gaso- 
line, whereas the value of the bituminous 


‘coal output increased only moderately 


and the value of anthracite\showed no 
material change. However, the moderate 
increases in 1929 in the quantity and 
value of bituminous coal mined and in 
the quantity of anthracite mined are 
noteworthy, as they follow two years of 
declining output. 

Petroleum production passed the 1,- 
000,000,000-barrel mark in 1929, an in- 
crease of more than 12 per cent over 
1928. The value of the year’s output 
increased in even greater ratio, despite 
the accumulation of stocks due to the 
extraordinary rate of production in the 
first half of the year. The sales of nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline continued 


| strong in growth throughout 1929. 


Value of Metallic Products 
The total value of metallic products of 


15 per cent greater in 1929 than in 1928. 
Except for gold and silver, all the im- 


counted for by a great increase in the 
value of copper. Whereas the smelter 
output of copper in the United States 


for the year was higher by 3.2 cents per 
pound, or 22 per cent, than that for 1928. 

Production and consumption of copper 
continued at a high rate throughout 1929 
but production so far outdistanced con- 
sumption as to cause an accumulation of 
stocks of refined copper at the end of the 
year of more than two and one-half times 


dition was followed by recession in both 
price and buying after the close of the 
first quarter of 1930. In lesser degree 
the lead, zine, and aluminum industries 


jalso benefited by increased output and 


higher price levels in 1929 as compared 
with 1928. 

The production of steel reached a new 
high level, exceeding 1928 production 
by about 9 per cent, and concom’;antly 


| shipments of pig iron reached a new peak 


total. of 8 per cent in quantity above 
1928. Although not keeping pace with 
the outputs of steel and pig. iron, the 


greater in 1929 than in 1928. Values of 
both pig iron and iron ore also averaged 


The three main methods of weed con- 
trol are: (1) Prevent weeds from ma- 
turing séed; (2) prevent the intPoduc- 
tion of weed seeds, and (3) prevent per- 
ennial weeds from: making top growth. 

As to the first of these, the ripening 
of weed seeds can be prevented or greatly 
lessened. by such practices as tillage, 





selection of soil, proper use of fertilizers, | 
and use of oiled paper in which to wrap | 
fruit so as to prevent such diseases -as | 
apple scald. | 

“In regard to the quarantine method of | 
preventing plant disease introduction | 
trom foreign countries in actual prac- | 
tice, it is reasonably certain that the | 
introduction of new plant material can | 
be safeguarded and brought in without 
| introducing diseases.” 


Edgar Brown, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, urged that adequate provision 
be made tor testing seeds in American | 
countries, The full text of an author- 
ized summary of his paper follows: 

“The testing of seeds tu determine their 
plant-producing power makes it possible 
|to eliminate one of the uncertainties in 
crop production, and, with the facilities 
|now available in the principal crop-pro- 
|ducing countries of the world, it 1s not 
|necessary to plant, unadapted seed or 
|seed which will not produce a stand in 
the field when planted under favorable 
|climatic- and soil conditions. 

“It has been realized that seed testing, 
to be of the greatest service to agricul- 
ture, must supplement. its laboratory 
technique with the more practical ques- 
tions of its relation to crop production. 
|This was emphasized at the Rome con- 
gress in 1928, and will be one of, if not 
|the principal, considerations of the In- 
ternational Seed Testing Association 
meeting in 1931. 

“Agricultural seeds are of value only 
\for crop production. The effect of cli- 
|mate on storage must be considered in 
order to protect them from injury and 
| loss of vitality. We cannot too strongly 





| for the testing of seeds which are being 
}used in the Pan American countries, 
| Where seed testing bears a particularly 
important relation to crop production.” 


Three Means Emphasized 
For Control of Weeds ‘ 


Three means of controlling weeds 
were emphasized by M. W. Talbott of 


on “Weed Control.” An authorized sum- 
mary of,his address follows in full text: 

Damage by weeds costs the farmers 
of the United States, it is estimated, 





‘ 


|urge that adequate provision be made | 


mowing, and pasturing with livestock. 
The prevention of weed seed introduction 
on the farm is more difficult, and com- 
munity action is often required to aid in 
this work. 

As to means for keeping down the top 
growth of perennials, this can be ac- 


complished by clean cultivation, smother | 


crops, pasturing, frequent cutting and 
application of chemicals. For the control 


lof most weeds of this class our farmers 


under present economic conditions must 
rely chiefly upon clean cultivation eith 
as a separate operation or in combina- 
tion with cropping. 

In the main, the old doctrine of ‘hard 
| work and plenty.of it’ must be observed, 
|for there are few short cuts or easy 
| methods in weed control. 


| 
| 
| operating on cleared channels, which seek 


to use the maximum broadcasting power 
f 50,000 watts, will begin before the 


| Federal Radio Commission on Sept. 15.| week of Sept. 15 are those of Stations | 
The applications will be heard in the| WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; WBZ, Boston, 


order of zones, with each of the five 
|radio zones assigned a period of one 
week for the presentation of testimony. 

Applications scheduled for the first 
week are those of four stations in the 
first, or eastern, radio zone. In addition 
to the applicant stations, the Commis- 
sion has invited seven stations in. the 
|cleared channel category affected in one 
|manner or another by the applications 
|for increased power to attend the hear- 
ings. 


| The hearings grow out of the recent 


|four the number of cleared channels in 
each radio zone upon which stations 
using the 50,000-watt maximum may 
operate. There are 40 cleared channels 


( 


crease, of which’ nearly one-half was ac-| 


increased 10 per cent, the total value in- | 
jcreased 34 per cent; the average price 


the stocks at the beginning. This con- | 


shipments of iron ore were 19 per cent | 


New Device Photographs Insects 
, Three Hundred Times Natural Size | 


|12 per cent in the 65 and over age group 


A lighting device hundreds of times 
stronger than sunlight with lenses having 
a great depth of focus are features of 
development of a new photographic ap- 
paratus for picturing insects 300 times 
their natural size, the Department of 
Agriculture announced in a statement 
made public Sept. 13. The statement 
follows in full text: 

“Much of the tedious work on the part 
of artists in illustrating minute forms 
of plant and animal life which can be 
seen only through a microscope has been 
|overcome by photographic apparatus re- 
cently developed by J. G. Pratt, scien- 
tific photographer in the Bureau of En- 


higher in 1929 than in 1928. 
The production of high-grade man- 


| crease since 1925 by reason of sustained 
|operation of a process of beneficiating 
|carbonate ores. The production of mer- 
;cury was nearly one-third greater 





and was the largest annual output since 


the mines of the United Sates was about | 1918. Gold production declined by about | 


|1 per cent. 


The quantity of silver pro- 
| duced 


increased moderately, but the 


|portant metals contributed to this in-" average and total value decreased. 


| The total value of nonmetallic prod- 


lucts (not including fuels) decreased about 
5 per cent in 1929-as the result not only 
of decline in quantity of production of 
a number of important items but also 
by reason of generally lower price levels 
for nonmetallic products. The decline 
in the total is due to the preponder- 
ance of the structural materials, in the 
use of which there was recession in 1929, 
whereas most of the chemical, metallur- 
gical, and.other industrial mineral mate- 
rials show increases. 

Among the structural materials stone 
increased slightly in quantity but less 
in total yalue. Production of lime, ce- 
ment, gypsum. and structural clay prod- 
ucts all decreased between 2 and 5 per 
cent in quantity and 2 and 9 per cent 
in value. Sales of raw clay, largely by 
reason of demand from metallurgical in- 
dustries, showed an increase of 8 per 
cent in volume but of only 5 per cent in 
value. Production of other ceramic ma- 
terials—feldspar and silica—decreased. 

Shipments of phosphate rock for ex- 


Foreign delegates to the sixth Inter- 


national Road Congress will make three 
tours through parts of the United States 
following the meeting to be held in 
Washington in the first part of October, 
according to.a statement just made by 
H. H. Rice, chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, acting for the High- 
way Education Board. 

Each tour will be designed to: furnish 
| Views highway construction and sur- 
|rounding conditions, and a number of 
Government agencies will be represented 


er|in the parties, according to the state-| 


ment, which follows jin full text: 


Three hundred invitations have been 
issued to official and other delegates to 
the Sixth International Road Congress 
to participate ‘in the highway inspection 
tours sponsored by the Highway Edu- 





Radio Commission to Begin Hearings 

On Applications for Maximum Power 
| Stations of Eastern Zone to Be Heard First in Series Sched- 
uled by Federal Agency 


Hearings on applications of stations';ation of high-powered stations, and, un-| 


|der law, eight are assigned to each of 


\the five radio zones. 


The applications scheduled for the 


| Mass; WOR, Newark, N. J., and WJZ, 
|New York City. Stations notified are 


WEAF, New York City; WABC, New| 


York City; WBAL, Baltimore; WPG, At- 
\lantic City; WLWL, New York City; 
WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind., and WWVA, 
Wheeling. ‘ 
Sixty-six stations have been notified 
|of the hearings over the scheduled pe- 
|riod of five weeks. Chief Examiner 
| Ellis H. Yost, of the Commission, will 
‘preside with Assistant General Counsel 
|Ben S. Fisher as Commission attorney. 
| At present there are an aggregate of 


the Bureau of Plant Industry in a paper |aetion of the Commission restricting to| 15 stations in the cleared chahnel class 

| the maximum) 
| broadcasting power or holding construc- | 
tion permits. These stations, it was ex-| 


either operating with 


plained, are not directly involved in thé 


y.!set aside for the exclusive evening oper-| proceeding, 


Photographs taken by the new camer’ are reproduced above showing a 
rice weevil, magnified 40 times (left), and the leaf-like structure of a 
fern revealing spore cases on the under side (right). 


ganese ore in 1929 showed the first in- | 


in | 
- | quantity and value in 1929 than in 1928 | 


Three Tours of Country Arranged 
For Foreign Guests at Road Congress 


Highway Education Board Plans Trips Giving Delegates 
Chance to Study Road Construction and Traffic 


(YEARLY 
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United States Department of Agriculture. 
Minute forms of plant and animal life can be magnified 300 times their 
natural size in photographs taken by a camera developed at the United 


Photographic magnification of bio- 


logical specimens above more than 10 or 15 times their natural size pre- 


to a statement by the Department. 


tomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Heretofore it was impossible to get 
clear pictures of insects or other biologi- 
cal specimens more than 10 or 15 times 
their natural size. With the camera and 
lighting device perfected by Mr. Pratt 
he is able to get good photographs as 
much as 300 times natural size. 
| ‘The difficulties encountered in photog- 
‘raphy at high magnification, according 
to Mr. Pratt, have been flatness of field 
and lack of proper illumination. These 
difficulties have been overcome by de- 
veloping a lighting device many hundreds 
of times stronger than sunlight and 
through the use of lénses which have 
great depth, of focus. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices | 
Sept. 13. 





2:30 p. m.—The President, departed to| 
spend the week-eiid at his camp on the| 
Rapidan River in Virginia. | 

Remainder of day.—,Occupied with sec- | 
retarial staff‘ and answering mail cor- 
respondence,. and preparation of ad-| 
dresses to be delivered in October. 
LLL ALLA A LAL 


port in 1929 were the largest in 25 years; 
the total shipments increased 7 per cent 
|}in quantity but only 6 per cent in value 
compared with 1928. Sales of potassium 
salts (equivalent as K:O) decreased 5 
per cent in quantity and 1 per cent im 
value in 1929. The output of salt, 
fluorspar, barite, fuller’s earth, and mica 
increased moderately or slightly in 1929, 
while sulphur, arsenic and magnesite 
made large gains. 

Detailed tables showing the production 
of the différent minerals in the United 
States as a whole and in each State 
separately are given in the preliminary 
summary of “Mineral Resources of the 
United States, 1929,” just issued by the 
| United States Bureau of Mines. Copies 
of this report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at a,price of 20 cents. 





cation Board, following the sessions of 


|the Congress from Oct. 6 to 11. These 
|invitations have gone to the outstand- 
|ing highway engineers and administra- | 
| tive officials of more than 60 countries. 

! The Highway Education Board, with| 
| headquarters at 1723 N Street, Washing- 
| ton, 18 sponsoring the invitation tours 
| which follow the Congress. The Chair- 
|man of the Board is Thomas H. Mac- 
| Donald, Chief of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and on the Board 
are the following members: | 


Dean F. L. Bishop, Society for the| 
| Promotion of Engineering Education; 
| Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of 
| State; Rev. D. Chapin, National Auto- 
| mobile Chamber of Commerce; J. Walter 
| Drake, former Assistant Secretary of 
| Commerce; Pyke Johnsen, National Au- 
|tomobile Chamber of Commerce; Fred 
| I. Kent, American Bankers’ Association; 
| H. H. Rice, National Automobile Cham- 
| ber of Commerce; L. S. Rowe, Director 
General, Pan American Union; W. O. 
| Rutherford, Rubber Manufacturers As-| 
| sociation, Inc.; F. A. Seiberling,: Rubber | 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

The tours have been arranged to af- 
ford the delegates participiating an op- | 
| portunity to acquire first-hand informa- | 
|tion ‘on the construction, mainteriance 
| and use of all types.of modern highways | 
in the United States. / 
| In so far as time permits agricultural 
|and industrial activity along the routes 
of the tours will be studied, with partic- 
ular reference to the relationship to 
highway transportation. 
‘The delegates invited to participate 
will be divided into groups of the same | 
size for each tour. The first tour will | 
be devoted to a study of high-type, heavy | 
traffic roads in densely populated indus- 
trial areas, including metropolitan area 
| developments. | 
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Four Countries 
Keep Comparable 
Data on Literacy 


Statistics Gathered in India, 
Spain, Bulgaria and This 
Country Made Available 
By Education Office ~~ 


2 


[Continued from Page 1.] f 


that country with an average literacy of, 
70.53 per cent, and the literacy percent+ — 
age declines gradually with the increase 
in age. 2% 
With the policies and educational “his- 
tory of the country in mind, the sharp 
uptrend of the curve of literacy is easily 
explainable. It is graphic evidence that 
the way to form a literate nation is to 
build an adequate system of schools: 
The progress is more noteworthy sineé 
Bulgaria was involved in several war® 


|during the nineteenth century and ‘the 
| first two decades of the twentieth.' 


’ 


Methods Explained 3 
The United States gathers data for 
illiteracy defined as inability to write in 
any language, not necessarily English} 
regardless of ability to read, among re 
sons 10 years of age and over, and ¢ 
sifies the groups in 10-year divisions to 
65 years of age, all after that being clas- 
sified in one group. The percentage of 
illiteracy in these age groups increase 
gardually and regularly, from 2.3 pet 
cent in the 10 to 14 age group class te 


class. The curve of literacy is fairly 


jregular because of the few and numeri-+ 


Agriculture ; Department Says Difficulties in Obtaining | 
' Highly Magnified Pictures of Minute Life Are Overcome | 


cally large age groups reported. For 
the same reason and because no one 
event greatly affected it, it reflects little. 
of the history of education in the United 
States. It rises Slowly, because | the 
United "States started the century 1820+ 
1920 on a fairly high level, but not so 
high as the percentage of literacy among 
people 65 years of age afi over indicates. 
The percentage of literacy ‘for - the 
different age groups as shown in’) the 
1920 census are considerably higher-than 
those in the decennial censuses. corres- 
ponding to the times when these 
groups would ordinarily have been in 
school. The principal reason for this is 
that the school system was growing and 
the younger age groups regularly stood 
higher in literacy than did the total 
population. In addition the rapidly~ ex- 


‘panding primary and elementary school 


systems forced considerable adult edu- 
cation even before the widespread organs 
ized schemes for adult education began 


coming into effect. 


In India, with respect to definition the . 





The second will include a thorough 
study of all types of roads, principally 
in agricultural areas and in temperate 
and semitropical zones. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the utilization of 
low cost roads in the semitropical part | 
of the country. 

The third tour will be devoted to all 
types of roads under varying topograph- 
ical and climatic conditions, with partic- 
ular reference to Winter conditions of 





northern latitudes. 


authorities are somewhat more exacting 
than those of the United States. There 
“only those were to be considered liters 
ate who could write ad a friend and read 
the answer to it.” eir age groupings 
are less satisfactory, only three ete 
used, 10 to 14, 15 to 19, and 20 and over. 
The lack of age grouping among those 
20 years and over is largely due to the 
great difficulty in getting the ages of” 
people in India. In that country the’ age 
group 15 to 20 Itads in literacy with @ 


|.percentage of 10.9. 


Spain reports statistics for literacy 
under the criteria “can read only,” “can 
write,” and “cannot read,” and a 
them by the,age groups under fiye years, 
one year each from 5 to 10, two yours 
each from 10 to 20, five years each i 
ae 60, and 10 years each from 60 to 


Based on age group findings, no defi- 
nite trend is shown in any direction m 
that countty. Using for prediction the 
trend of the curves of literacy in the 
two countries, Bulgaria will lead S 

in percentage of literacy in 1930, 

garia shows a strong. uptrend, while 
Spain indicates a condition practicaliy 
stationary. Spain started the century 
1820 to 1920 on a higher level of literacy 
than did Bulgaria. It has made com- 
paratively slow progress in that respect 
in the hundred years. The Bulgarian: 
school system takes hold of the children 
between the ages of 5 and 10 more 
rapidly than the Spanish system. The 
basic law of the present system of pub- 
lic instruction in continental Spain was 
passed in 1857. Its effects seem to show 
in the rise in literdcy percentage from 
1860 to 1900. 

Spain lost the last of its colonial S- 
sessions, the Philippines, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Guam, shortly before 1900. 
The decrease in literacy in continental 
Spain in the years 1900 to 1910 corre- 
sponds to the period of readjustment 
after that loss and may be due to it, 
though there is no adequate evidence of 
such a causal relation. 

33 1-3 Per Cent Literate <i 

The total population of the four coun- 
tries is 448,002,644, slightly more than 
one-fifth of the population of the world: 
Seventy-four and three-tenths per cent 
of this number, or 332,929,179, are 10 
years of age or over, and of these 110,- 
839,241, or 33 1-3 per cent, are literate | 
under the definition “can write.” * 

The low average percentage is due to 
the size of the population and-the low 
literacy percentage of India, that coun- 
try containing approximately two-thirds 
of the total population of the four coun; 
tries named. 4 

As other countries of the world gather 
and present literacy statistics as com* 
parable to those offered by these four 
it will come about that the extent of 
literacy for all mankind can be fairl 
accurately determined. : 
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Nation) Termed Obligated it 
To Protect Cuban Interests 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
undertaken by the Government of C 
Article IV.—All acts of the Unite 
States in Cuba during its military oe 
cupancy thereof are ratified and va 

* 


ee! | 


idated, and all lawful rights ac see 
thereunder*shall be maintained and pros 
tected. : 

Article Voraue Governuset of Cuba 
will execute, and as fas as nece . 
extend the plans already devised or otha i 
plans .o be mutually agreed upon for the 
sanitation of the cities of the island, to 
the end that a recurrence of epidem 
and infectious diseases may be. pr 
vented, thereby assuring protection 
the people and commerce of Cuba as w 
as to the commerce of the southe~n 
of the United States and the people m 
siding therein. f 

Article VI.—The Island of Pines sh 
be omitted from the boundaries of C 
specified in the Constitution, the 
thereto being left to future adju 
by treaty. 

Article VII—To enable the U. 
States to maintain the indeendenée 
Cuba, and to protect the people th 
as Well as for its own defense? the G 
ernment of'Cuba will sell or lease to 
United States lands necessary for « 
ing or naval stations, at certain sp 


frost and snow and low cost roads in}points, to be agreed upon with the 
dent of the United States, ~ 
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Cholera Conditions — 


‘In Philippines Are | 
Now Under Control 


Governor General Davis Re- 


ports to War Department) 


No Real Epidemic Has 


Occurred | 

} 

The Governor (eneral of the Philip-| 

ines, Dwight F. Davis, has advised the | 

ar Department that the cholera situa-| 

tion in the islands is entirely under con- 

trol, the Department announced Sept. 13. 
This announcement follows in full text: 


With reference to reports that have 
appéared in the past few” weeks regard- 
ing cholera in the Philippine Islands, the 
Governor General, in a message to the 
War Department, dated Sept. 10, stated 
that the cholera situation in the prov: | 
inces is entirely under control and that, 
while conditions have at times appeared 
serious in certain localities, there has 
been no real epidemic. As regards the | 
situation in Manila, the Governor Gen- 
eral stated that it was hoped that devel- 
opments there would not be very serious, | 
as the health authorities have handled 
the situation well and 85 per cent of the 
people have already been vaccinated. 
During recent weeks 34 cases alteal 1 
deaths have occurred in the city. 

A-later message from the Governor 
General, dated Sept. 11, tends to confirm 
the hope previously expressed in refer- 
ence to control of the cholera situation | 
in Manila. The message stated that no| 
new cases had occurred during the pre- 
ceding 24 hours and that there had been 
no deaths in the city from cholera dur- 
ing the preceding 72 hours. 


Gas in Brine Well Causes | 
Intermittent Oil Spouts 


Pe State of Michigan: 
. Lensing, Sept. 13. 
A recent geyser in Midland County, 
when salt water spouted at regular in-| 
tervals scores of feet into the air, al-| 
; d considerable interest and atten-| 
Such sers are not uncommon in 
at wection of the State, the Geological | 
Survey Division of the State Depart-| 
ment of Conservation explains. Gas is 
frequently present in brine wells and 
created yers similar in every way to| 
those found in certain of the western 
tates. / 
one gas slowly builds up sufficient, 
pressure to force the water into the air.| 


American Delegates Selected 
For Statistics Conference 


The United States will be represented | 
three delegates at the nineteenth ses- 
of the International Institute of 
ies to be held in Tokyo Sept. 15. 
announcement by the Department of | 
Sept. 13 follows in full text: 
Department has designated Dr. H. 


|make them fair and equitable to both 


| probably would be able to make all the! 


Chicago Board of Trade Commitee 
And Mr. Hyde Discuss Grain Reports 


Possibility of Changing System of Enforcing Grain Futures 
Act to Bring About More Equitable Conditions Studied 


A committee representing the Chicago | adjustments in the regulations without 
ponet of Trade conferred for several | congressional action. 
ours Sept. 13 with the Secretary of| He said he expected to have further 


Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, regardin i i 
ian Saamteats seat a ee conferences with the representatives of 


ticular reference to reports required by 
the Grain Futures Administration on 
trading transactions. Under the regula- 
tions, reports are made by the traders 
to the Grain Futures Administration on]. From the Department the following 
all the trating deals involving more thar IMfgrnatinn was obtains 
t shels. - + : . 

A prepared statement made public by grain for future delivery) originated in 
Secretary Hyde follows in full text: | Chicago prior to the Civil War, as an 

“The conference today is one of a se-| QUtgrowth of dealing in time contracts 
ries of conferetces which were begun at | involving the purchase of grain for de- 
the request of the Department of Agri- | moe delivery. sates of grain by time 
culture. _The discussions have concerned | re B48. ea ed at Chicago as 
ees of emrmees in the rules aaa. " oe Seay veremes tee 
0 e icago Board of Trade and of | 7 1} = adore z 
the regulations of this Department, with | a —_ atone almost exclusively 
a view to improving the rules so as to | 2¥, Wet “uring the period of open navi- 
make conditions of trading more equi- 
table as between the buyey and seller. 
The whole matter is still in the confer- 
ence stage. There’ is nothing at this! 
time that can be definitely announced. 

“The representatives of the Chicago 


there would also be conferences with 
jrepresentatives of other trade bodies he 
could not say at this time. 


, were then required for information about 
grain prices at Liverpool to reach Chi- 
cago. Hence comsiderable risk attached 
to the ownership of time contracts, and 
extended speculation developed in them. 


’ | This speculatiom reached vast spropor- 
Board are Mr. James C. Murray, vice | tions during the Civil War. It aa fed 


— of he Saarow Oats Company; | until 1865, however, that trading in grain 
Chi e 3 4 as president of | futures was recognized as a distinct. com- 
icago Board of Trade; Mr. Richard F.| mercial practice in the rules of the Chi- 
UhIman, of the Uhiman Grain Company; | cago Board of Trad. 
Mr. Fred H. Clutton, secretary of t e|  Dissatisfactiom developed among pro- 
Board of Trade. At my request, r.| ducers and others as a result of erratic 
Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed-| price fuctuatioms associated with the 
eral Farm Board, and Mr, Nils A. Olsen, | widespread trading in futures contracts. 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| By 1884 this feeling brought about the 
nomics, participated. | introduction of congressional legislation 
Further Conferences to combat manipulation and market cor- 


W ith Chicagoans. Expected 


After the conference, Secretary Hyde 
stated orally that the purpose is to ad- 
just some of the regulations so as to 


1921 of the Future Trading Act. 

This law, designed to prevent manipu- 
| lation of the Nation’s grain market, was 
| based upon the taxing power of Con- 
} gress, It was attacked in the courts 
| and was declared unconstitutional by the 
; Supreme Court of the Jnited States in 

1922, Then followed the enactment of the 
| grain futures act of 1922, having the 


buyers and sellers, He said there has 
been some criticism regarding the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements in these regula- 


Hy mene ome ene that the regu- | same general purpose as its predecessor 
fen al Ge lee el ee | but based upon the power of Congress 
ess of adjustment in all human condi. | to regulate interstate commerce. This 
tions and the conferences are with a | legislation was sustained by the Supreme 
view to determining what can be done | CoUtt of the United States in 1923 and 
in the way of adjusting the regulations 
in the interest of fairness to all con- 
cerned. The reports made to the Grain 
Futures Administration, he pointed out, 
are maintained to be confidential. He 
said he could not say that there would 
be necessary any congressional legisla- 
tion on the subject, as the Department 


parment of Agriculture July 1, 1923. 
The grain futures law requires that 
| before future trading may be done on 
any grain exchange, the exchange mus 
| be formally designated or licensed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as a “contract 
market.” It must be located at a termi- 
nal yarket where grain is sold in suffi- 
cient volume amd under such conditions 


F as fairly to reflect its general value, and 
Washington, D. C., who is now actually | the differences in value between its va- 
in Tokyo, as a third delegate of the|rious grades, amd where an official in- 
United States to the nineteenth session spection service, approved for the pur- 
of the Internationals Institute of Statis-| pose by the Secretary of Agriculture, is 
ties to be held at Tokyo on Sept. 15. | available. 


The other delegates to the Institute| The governing board of the exchange 


ee en earn aaa t ota meteiettaetneiet 


versity, and Mr, Halleck A, Butts, Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Tokyo, 
whose designation as delegates was an- 


f 


the Chicago Board of Trade, and whether | 


| gation on the Great Lakes and six weeks | 


ners, The upshot was the enactment in | 


its enforeemént was begun by the De-| 


= 


| Agriculture; the exchange, or board; (2) 
| prevention of the dissemination by thé 
|board or any member of false or mis- 
leading information tending to affect the 
| price of graim in interstate commerce; 
| (3) prevention of manipulatign of prices 
lor the cornering of grain by dealers or 
| operators upom the board; (4) admission 
|of responsible farmers’ cooperative as- 
| sociations; (5) “making effective final or- 
| ders and decisions rendered by the Gov- 
ernment incident to fhe violation of cer- 
tain provisions of the act. 


Thirteen Exchanges Licensed ~ 


As Contract Markets 

The grain exchanges that have been 
licensed as comtract markets under the 
law number 13, namely, the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Open Board of Trade, the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, Kansas City Board 
of Trade, St. Iouis Merchants Exchange, 
| Milwaykee Chamber of Commerce, Balti- 
more Chambef of Commerce (now inac- 
tive as a futures market), Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange, the Grain Trade As- 
sociation of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, Seattle Grain Exchange, 
|New York Produce Exchange (now in- 
active as a utures market), and the 
Portland Grain Exchange. ; 
required to keep complete records of all 
|transactions both in cash grain and grain 
futures. These records are subject at 
all times to the inspection of represent- 
latives of the Grain Futures Adminis- 
|tration and the Department of Justice. 
Each clearing member of these exchanges 
is also required to report daily to the 
|Grain Futures Administration: (1) The 
|aggregate volume of both purchases and 
jsales; (2) the aggregate of all cus- 
|tomers’ long and short accounts that are 
open on the books at the close of the 
day’s business; and (3) the quantity of 
grain received and delivered on futures 
| contracts. 


| Administration Makes 


Public Volume of Trading 

From these reports, which are filed in 
the field offices of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration, located at Chicago, Minne- 
‘apolis,s Kansas City, Mo., Seattle and 
| Sacramento, the administration pub- 
lishes each day the total volume of trad- 
jing in each future, and the total open 
contracts in them. 

The market position of each individual 
|trader whose account reaches “a certain 
|designated amount,” varying with the 
|different graims and different markets, is 
also reported daily for the confidential 
jinformation of the administration. The 
individual accounts covered by these re- 
ports are “special accounts,” as they fre- 
quently amount to considerable. volume 
and often have an important influence in 
|price movements, The information ob- 
tained from these special account reports 
jis helpful im lessening congestion dur- 
|ing delivery months and in preventing 
jcorners, and affords the Grain Futures 
|Administration knowledge of develop- 
|ments that might otherwise lead to seri- 
lous abuses, 





| The work of the Grain Futures Admin-| 


istration also includes the checking of 
any dissemination of false, misleading or 
|knowingly imaccurate information tend- 


; | ing to affeet the price of grain; and the| 
are Dr. Walter F. Willcox, Cornell Uni-| must provide for: (1) making and filing | general observation of the 


In 


with other Government 


Members of each contract market are} 


é : 4 ___ Nation’s} 
of reports showing the details of al]|grain-marketing machinery with a view 
transactions of the board or its members |to seeing that price movements are kept 


| both in cash grain and grain futures|free from manipulative influences. 
ton of the Brookings Institution,|mounced by the Department on June 25.jas may be required by the Secretary of | cooperation 


Captain Commended 
For Work in Bringing 
Aid to Santo Domingo 


® \ 
Governor Roosevelt, of}: 


Porto Rico, Sends Letter 
Praising Conduct of Mas- 
ter and Crew of ‘Grebe’ 


Capt. E. H. Petri, in charge of the 
i“Grebe,” the first véssel to arrive at 
| Santo Domingo following the recent hur- 
ricane, and his officers and men have 
\been commended by Governor Theodore 
|Roosevelt of Porto Rico for their “fine 
|work-under trying ,conditions,” the De- 
partment of the Navy was informed in 
a radiogram on Sept. 13 from Capt. 
Waldo Evans, retired, governor of the 
Virgin Islands. 

A statement issued by the Navy De- 
partment follows in full text: 

The following radio message was re- 
ceived this morning (Sept. 13) in the 
Navy Department from Capt. Waldo 
Evans, United States Navy (retired), 
Governor of the Virgin Islands: 

“‘Grebe’ returned to St. Thomas hav- 
ing completed duty at Santo Domingo. 
She was the first vessel to arrive ‘Santo | 
Domingo after hurricane and through 
excellent seamanship of Capt. E. H. 
Petri, United States Navy, and fine work 
done by himself, his officers and crew, 
they were able not only to land their 
own supplies and personnel safely under 
trying conditions, but they also directed 
and assisted in landing supplies of sev- 
eral vessels that arrived there later. 
Governor Roosevelt has written a 
letter commending Capt. Petri, his offi- 
cers and men in highest terms.” 





Senatorial Campaign 
- Expenses in New Jersey 


Details of the Morrow-Frelinghuysen- 
Fort Republican senatorial. primary re- 
ceipts and expenditures were made pub- 
lic by the Senate Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures Sept. 13 at the office 
}of Chairman Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, as follows: 

The nominee, Dwight W. Morrow, re- 
ported total receipts of $63,608, and to- 
tal expenditures of $49,546, 22 per cent 
of his receipts being returned to ‘the 
donors, he reported to the Committee. 
Among the chief contributors to his cam- 
paign pere: Personal contribution, $15,- 
000; T. W. Lamont, $5,000; Thomas 
Cochrane, $5,000; Cornelius Bliss, $5,000, 
and Seward Prosser, $5,000. . 

Franklin W. Fort reported total ex- 
penditures of $48,086, $34,000 of which 
was personally contributed, $500 by Mrs. 
Fort, and $1,000 by Marguerite Fort. 
The remainder was made up of srfaller 
contributions; 

Joseph W. ©relinghuysen reported to- 
tal. receipts of. $49,987,'and total expen- 


|ditures of $46,847, 





wenennnesnmnnaaennrntretinnnnntin aan 
agencies, the administration investigates 
supply and demand, handling ate tra@ns- 





by-products, 
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Drivers’ License Law 


w 


Said to Cut Fatalities” 


Credited With Saving 22,000 


; Lives in Nine States 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Beston, Sept. 13. 


At least 22,000 lives have been saved 
in nine States by enforcement of auto- 
mobile drivers’ license laws, according to 
a statement just issued by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety. 
full text: 

Massachusetts and two other New 
England States are among the nine in 
the United States where at least 22,000 
lives have been saved in recent years by 
enforcement of automobile drivers’ li- 
cense laws, the main feature of which is 
requirement of an examination for the 
operators. This evidence of the value of 
the system vsed by this State is pre- 
sented in statistics just forwarded to the 
Governor’s Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety by the National Safety 
Council, covering an average period of 
about eight years during which the ex- 
amination requirements have been in 
force. ; 

Using figures of the United States 
Census Bureau, the statisticians have 
concluded that these States have had an 
average of 29 per cent fewer automo- 
bile fatalities than they would have had 
if they had experienced the same per- 
centage increase of motor deaths which 
have occurred in States which have not 
had drivers’ license laws. The compu- 
tation has taken into consideration “all 
possible variations of conditions between 
the groups of States which did not have 
such laws. Both groups have showed 
rapid increase in licensed automobiles 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


New American Consul Is As- 


signed to London Post 


e 
Three transfers were made in the For- 
eign Service during the week ending 
Sept. 13, the Department of State an- 
nounced. The announcement follows in 
full text: 


The following. changes have occurred in 
in the Foreign Service since Sept. 6, 1930: 

Robert B. Macatee of Front Royal, Va,, 
now American Consul at Bradford, England, 
assigned American Consul at London, Eng- 
land. 

Howard C. Taylor of Meckling, S. Dak., 
now American Consul at Hamburg, as- 
signed American Consul at Tientsin, China, 

Lloyd D. Yates of Washington, D. C., 
now American Consul at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, assigned American Consul at 
Hamburg, Germany. 

The following prpmotions became effec- 
tive Sept. 4, 1930: 

Morris N. Hughes of Champaign, III, 

now American Vice Consuh at Rome, Italy, 
promoted from foreign service officer, un- 
classified, $2,750 to $3,000. 
* Harold B. Minor of Holton, 
American Vice Consul at Cali, Colombia, 
promoted from foreign service officer, un- 
classified, $2,500 to $2,750. 

Alvin T. Rowe Jr. of Fredericksburg, Va., 


portation charges, and final costs to the|/now American Vice Consul at Bluefields, 
consumers of grain, grain products and Nicaragua, promoted from ‘foreign service 


officer, unclassified, $2,500 to $2,750, 


The statement follows in | 


Kans., now | 


per 100,000 of population and increasing 
road congestion, including interstate 


avel. 

The other New England States in the 
|group requiring examinations are Con- 
|necticut and Vermont. The rest -are: 
|New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, California and Arizona. The 
States not having drivers’ license laws 
|suffered a total of about 19,000 motor 
| vehicle fatalities in 1929. 


Vote on Pay to Unemployed 
Urged in Bay State District 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 13. 
| A petition has been filed with the Sec- 
jretary of State, Frederic W. Cook, by 
Alfred Baker Lewis, secretary of -the 
Socialist party, to have placed on the 
State election ballots in the sixth Bristol 
Representative district (New Bedford) 
instructions to the Representatives from 
that district’ “to vote in favov of part 
pay for the unemployed through a sys- 
item of unemploymeht insurance.” 
Secretary Cook has turned the request 
over to the Attorney General, Joseph E. 
Warner, to determine whether the ques- 
tion is one of public policy under. the 
law and proper’ for submission to the 
voters. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


_—__ ee 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASH- 

ington, D. C., Sep ber 9, 1930.—Sealed bids 
in duplicate, subject to the conditions con- 
tained herein, will be received until 2:00 Pp. m., 
Tuesday, October 7, 1930, and then opened for 

(1) Furnishing all labor and materials for 
performing all work for the construction (in- 
cluding all mechanical equipment) of Building 
No. 1, and for Buildings Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
Women's Dormitory group at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. This work will in- 
clude excavating, reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, brickwork, stone work, floor and wail 
tile, miscellaneous iron and steel werk, slate 
and metal roofing, lathing and plastering, car- 
pentry, electric elevators, plumbing, heating, 


walks and landscaping. 

(2) Kitchen equipment, furniture, shades, 
draperies, etc.—furnished and installed. 
Propgsals will be considered only from indl- 
viduals,\ firms, or corporations possessing’ satis- 
factory tinag 1 and technical ability, equip- 
ment, and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract, and in making awards 
the records of bidders for expedition and sate 
isfactory performance on contracts of similar 
character and ihagnitude will be carefully con- 
sidered. Separate and distinct appropriations 
having been made for dormitory No. 1 ana 
for dormitories Nos, 2 and 3, it will be neces- 
sary, in order to avoid any violation of Sections 
%678 and 3733 of the Revised Statutes, to invite 
bids and enter into contracts which will specify 
the consideration for dormitory No, 1 separate 
and apart from the consideration for dormi- 
tories Nos. 2 und 8. As contractors may be 
able to make a better price to the Government 
if assured of the contract for Qhe whole three 
buildings, there is no objection to having bid- 
ders submit bids for the two projects separately 
nd, also, to state bid prices respectively for the 
‘wo projets based on an award for all three 
buildings.» It is desired that these buildings 


and therefore time will be considered an ele- 
ment in awarding such contracts, 

At the discretion ef the Secretary, drawings 
and specifications maybe obtained upon appli- 
eation t the Department. A certified check 
in the sim of $100 payable to the Treasurer 
Hoe the United States is required as security 
for safe return of the drawings and specifica- 
tions within ten days after the date of open- 
ing proposals. Kach bidder must uccompany 
his proposal with detailed financial statement 
of his construction organization. 

The Government reserves the right to reject 
any or ali bids or waive technical defects, 
The Government also reserves the right to 
award the contracts for these buildings either 
as separate contracts for each of the two proj- 
ects to separate bidders, or as separate con- 
tracts for the two projects combined under one 
bid to one bidder, 

Envelopes containing bids must be sealeil, 
marked “Bid for construction, equipment and 
furnishing of women's dormitory building 1 and 
buildiags 2 and 3, Howard University,, Washe 
ington, D. C,, to be opened October 7, 1930," 
and addressed to “The Secretary of Interior, 
Room 6119, Interior Department Building, 
Washington, D. C.” John H,. Edwards, Ase 
sistant Secretary of interior, 
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tBreater Use of Power Shows — 
Living Standards 


Adoption of Electric Appliances Aids Business 
And Enhances Home Comforts, Says Dr. 
Klein of Commerce Department 


[Continuéd from Page 1.] 


electricity in this country during the 
first half of the present year amounted 
to more than 48,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, against a little over 47,000,000,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 
1929—an appreciable increase despite 
the fact that last year was unmistakably 
abnormal in its “boom” characteristics ? 
That. is something worth pondering, I 
think. 

It was not so many years ago that 
scarcely a single electrical household de- 
vice was on the market. It is almost 
startling to observe how such appliances 
have recently sprung into the most wide-; 
spread favor and popularity and how, 
their production has leaped upward. Let 
us take the two years 1926 /and 192y. 
Over. that interval the number of elec- 
tric waffle irons sold annually rose from 
180,000 to 768,000—of electric percola- 
tors from 400,000 to 1,300,000—of elec- 
tric toasters from 600,000 to more than 


erators from 250,000 to 630,000. 


That gives you an idea of the way in 
which the comforts of all of us have 
been heightened through this business 
in electrical products. Realizing their 
jmportance, your Government (in_ its 
steady endeavor to serve you) has con- 
sistently encouraged their development— 
for example, through the Bureau of 
Standards on the scientific side and 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in the efforts to pro- 
mote the trade. 


Slaves More Numerous 


Than in Ancient Egypt 


In the days of ancient Egypt, Baby-| 
lon, Greece, Rome, the industry and com-| 
merce of those great empires (in fact, 
even the routine activities of their every- 
day lives) were founded largely upon 
abundant man-power—much of it slave-| 
power. Each Athenian of the Golden | 
Age of Pericles was said to be entitled} 
to five’ slaves. Today every American} 
commands an average of mechanized 
energy equivalent to several times that) 
number of slaves from one single source | 
of power out of the many that are avail- | 
able to him—namely, that mysterious, | 
still undefined titan, that magical, un- 





tricity. 

Aliere is a servant with a giant’s 
strength, an almost incredible facility 
in action—a servant, moreover, who is 
never saucy or sullen, breaks no dishes 
and mars no furniture, does not tell the 
family secrets to the neighbors, is never 
in the way, demands no Thursday after- 
noons off, and never develops complaints 
as “housemaid’s knee.” 

As the “invisible servant in the house,” | 
electricity possesses many positive vir- 
tues. It is unfailingly obedient—unim- 
peachably respectable—amazingly inex- 
pensive. It is subservient to the require- 
ments of the family of modest means. 
‘As a summons to perform its duties, it! 
asks but a slight wave of thg’ hand—or 
even a finger. 

What a-transformation it has-effected! 
Just recall the farmers’ wives of a few 
short years ago—and many of them even 
today. The woman on the farm was apt 
to wrench her back bending and ‘strain- 
ing over old-style washtubs. She car- 
ried things out to the icehouse in order 
to keep them cool. On blistering Sum- 
mer days she heated flatirons on the 
kitchen stove. She refilled the kerosene 
lamps, cleaned the smudgy chimneys, 
trimmed the charred wicks. All water 
had to’ be pumped and carried in by hand. 
Butter was produced only through the 
gruelling labor of lunging and plunging 
at the old hand churn. How utterly this 
situation has been altered in the elec- 
trically equipped farms of the present! 
day by electrical devices that I scarcely 
need enumerate! A prodigious amount 
of effort has been saved. 

Electricity will warm us in freezing 
weather or make things nice and cold for 
us when the thermometer is hovering 
around the 100-degree mark. Right at 
this very moment my eyes are resting 
on an electric air-cooling machine—look- 
jing a bit like a phonograph—which is 
making this broadcasting studio delight- 
fully comfortable. During Washington’s 
recent spell of terrifically torrid days 
-this studio proved one of the most popu- 
lar spots in the capital; but before the 
new de@ice was installed certain of the 
broadcasters used to shed a good propor- 
tion of their outer clothing. 


Servant in Theater, Home 


‘And in the Invalid’s Room 


Electricity will bring td us a melody 
sung half way around the.world—or will 
recreate for us on a screen, right in our 
own living room, the moving, living im- 
ages of things that we -experienced “far 
away and long ago.” It will cause a 
clock to function with as dependable pre- 
cision as the solar system itself. 

Electricity is gently,” effectively de- 





means of conserving or regaining health; 
it destroys disease sources and guards; 


Speaking about “saving steps”; con- 
sider for a moment the electric window- 
opener. There is a mechanism after 
one’s own heart, especially on frigid 

WiVinter mornings. How we dread to 
throw off the covers and make that shiv- 
ering, chattering rush to the raised win- 
dow through which the icy blasts are 
screaming so ferociously! Have we not 
all wished that we might grow a 10-foot 
arm which we could stretch out to lower 
that pesky window while we continued to | 
snuggle down between the blankets? 
Well, electricity has answered that fer- 
vent wish of ours. You can, if you de- 
sire, install an electric window-opener, | 
controlling the bedroom window from 
your bed. A small motor raises or low- 
ers the window at a hint, 


Irons and Vacuum Cleaners 
Lead in Home Appliances 


Right along that same line is the elec- 
tric door opener, enabling you to open 
any door by the mere touch of a button. 
It reminds us of the fantastic romances 
we used to read, or see upon the stage. 
The black-bearded robber baron of me- 
dieval times “glowered darksomely at his 
quailing victim, ground his enormous yel- 
low teetch in undisguised rage, and 
touched a concealed spring, whereupon, 
most mysteriously, an awesome portal 
yawned in the app’ rently solid wall’— 
ah, that sort of thing was immensely 
thrilling when we read about it in the 
tales of Bluebeard or the novels of Wal- 
ter Scott! Now we can do it ourselves, 
with the aid of electricity. | 

‘ efore we take up any more of aa 








ather fascinating novelties, let us ask 


| ards, 


a 
\ 


ourselves some questions about the bet- 
ter-known electrical equipment for the 
household. To what exten? are these 
appliances actually being used today? 
To what degree is the’ potential market 
“saturated” (as our industrial producers 
say)? That is a pretty important ques- 
tion, interesting to many business men. 

At‘ the beginning of the pfesent year 
there were 19;721,000 homes in the 
United States wired for electricity. 
Ninety-four per cent of these homes 
possessed electric flatirons, which are 
evidently the commonest of electrical 
devices.. Vacuum cleaners ranked next 
in popularity—43 per cent of.the wired 
homes enjoying the advantages of these 
utensils which do a job of cleaning that, 
with broom and dust mop, could only 
be accomplished with tremendous phys- 
ical exertion. 

Electric radio sets are in more than 
38 per cent of the wired homes—toasters 
in 37 per cent—washing machines in 34 
per cent—and percolators in a little more 
than ajquarter of such homes. About 
17 per cent have electric heaters and 
radiators, Ten per cent (and-a fraction) 
represents the proportion of wired homes 
that are so fortunate as to have those 
two “somewhat different” articles, waffle 
irons and heating pads for localized ail- 
ments. 

Electric refrigerators are in a little 
less than 10 per cent of the wired homes. 
Something like 8 per cent enjoy the bene- 
fits of hot plates and electric sewing 
machines. Only 4% per cent of these 
wired homes possess electric ranges. 
For the other appliances, I find the per- 
centages dropping off rapidly. One is 
a bit surprised to learn that “health 
lamps” of all kinds are in only 1.3 per 
cent of the wired homes and that the 
electric exercisers, with their battering 
assaults on extra weight and on the 
downstairs neighbors’ ceilings, are owned 
by less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
all the users of electricity. 

One item on that list which*ranks com- 
paratively low is an article that many 
of us will find extremely pleasant in the 
cold Wintér. months that are not so far 
away. I mean the portable electric radi- 
tot—those little headlight radiators that 
throw heat in a beam.. Our main re- 
liance, of course, will be’ on éther types 
of heating, but sometimes those do fail 
us—here and there, or now and then. 


Many Changes Have Come 


In Home Illumination 
I suppose I need not say much about 


électric lighting and the many varieties 
I imagine that most: 


of beautiful lamps. 
of you are well informed along, that line. 
Certainly there is no commbdity in which 
there is greater opportunity to exer- 
cise taste than in table lamps. You can 
make your selection from thousands of 
shapes and color schemes— conventional 
and unconventional, copies of antiques 
and ultra-modern, large and small, high 
and low, with all varieties, tones, and 
intensities of illumination. 

For those of you whose homes and 
furnishings are colonial in type, there 
is the opportunijy of enhancing that 
distinctive “atmosphere” through tHe use 
of electric “candles.” These are con- 
stantly approaching closer and closer in 
resemblance to their classic wax pro- 
totypes; all that is lacking now is smoke, 
smell, fire hazard, and wax spots on the 
table-cloth and the rug. 

Consider for a moment the possibili- 
ties in electrie floodlights. The-.use of 
these extends far beyond the illumina- 
tion of downtown bank buildings. About 
the home, tHey .are highly satisfactory 
for lighting the jtennis court or your 
own private baby-golf course, as well 
as for lighting the driveway or walk— 
and they constitute a hazard that causes 
prowlers, even the Hallowe’en kind, to 
avoid the locality. Why abandon the 
outdoor half of your property just be- 
cause the sun has set? 


| Electrified Kitchen Is 


Pride of Women’s Heart 


I hardly need to note that the emigra- 
tion of cooking from the kitchen to the 
dining-room goes steadily onward. Elec- 
tricity enables the housewive to prepare 
many dishes right at the table, with a 
heightened attractiveness, timeliness, 
and interest. We are all familiar with 
electric wafle irons, toasters® percolators. 
With an electric “hot table,” everything 
can be served hot. And then, after the 
sae, the electric cigar lighter comes into 
play. 

Not all the cooking, by any means, has 
got into the dining room, and out in the 
kitchen electricity constantly proves it- 
self a most willing and capable servant. 
The housewife’s pride reaches its zenith 
when hers can be a neat, orderly, allur- 
ing kitchen. Here, of all places, elec- 
tricity spells ease, comfort, accomplish- 
ment, precision, efficiency, convenience, 
and “good luck.” Our manufacturers 
are offering every imaginable appliance, 
from the electrified kitchen cabinet to 
the electric mixer for salad dressings— 
from the electric can-opener to the elec- 
tric eggbeater—and from the electric 
cfeam-whipper to the electric nut-craker. 

But I really cannot go on detailing the 
electrical devices that have been con- 
trived for household use. There are li- 
erally hundreds of them. One could give 
an entire talk on electric toys and amuse- 
ment-mechanisms for the playroom alone. 


American Manufacturers 
Adhere Closely to Quality 


So multitudinous, in fact, are the elec- ! 


trical appliantes available today, and so 
seductive are the advertising appeals, 
that a purchaser is apt to get confused— 
hardly knowingywhether he should in- 
stall cigar-lighters in the nursery or a 
boudoir lamp in! the garage. 

In all seriousness, though, let us ask 
ourselves one question: When you have 
determined on the general type of equip- 
ment that you need, what are some of 
the major “ear-marks of quality” that 
should be borne in mind? First of all, 
in electrical goods (certainly at least as 
much as in any other line) indication 
of American make permanently marked 
on a device is a reasonable guaranty of 
satisfaction. The American standard of 
quality is high, and, in order to sustain 


|their individual reputations? the manu- 


facturers adhere rigidly to these stand- 
Safety, efficiency, durability, and 
fine appearance have been developed in 
this country to a stage as near perfec- 
tion as is possible, 

Other things to “check up on” when 
you are buying electrical goods are: An 
indication of approval by tHe American 
Underwriters’ Laboratories or by the 
laboratories maintained by each of sev- 


eral American women’s magazines—the! _ *The figures fo¥ 1930 are preliminary and subject to correction, 


‘ 


‘ 


THE, UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Monthly Cold-storage Report 


Blueberry Dusting 
| By Plane Tested 


| Ground Machine Is Found to 
Be SJightly More Effective 
In Maggot Control 


Dusting | blueberries by airplane is 
about as effective under favorable con- 
ditions as dusting by ground machine, 
tests conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture’ in Washington County, 
Maine, show. 

The Department has carried on ex- 
‘periments for a number of years, first, 
to determine the feasibility of dusting | 
blueberries with calcium arsenate for the 
control of the blueberry maggot, and, in 
1928, to compare the results of dusting 
from airplane and from ground machine. 

F. H, Lathrop and C, B, QWickels of 
the Bureau of Entomology conducted the 
tests. Circular 123-C, “A comparative 
Study of Dusting by Means of Airplane 
and Ground Machine for the Control of | 





the Blueberry Maggot,” just published 
by the Department, summarizes their 
findings. 

“Under favorable conditions,” says the 
bulletin, “dusting by airplane was as 
effective as dusting by ground machine, 
but under usual conditions of atmos- 
phere and topography the ground ma- 
chine gave somewhat better results.” 
The costs=of airplane dusting, however, 
greatly exceeded the costs of dusting 
by ground machines. 

Copies of Circular 123-C may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





Production of Anthracite 
Decreased During Week 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 6, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mines, is es- 
timated at 8,057,000 net tons. The de- 
crease, 996,000 tons, or 11.0 per cent, was 
due largely to the Labor Day holiday on 
Sept. 1. Production during the holiday 
week in 1929 amounted to 9,462,000 net 





tons. 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Sept. 6 is estimated at 1,- 
060,000 net tons,"Labor Day, falling this 
year on Sept. 1, is a full holiday in the 
anthracite fields. The average daily 
rate for the five working days amounted 
to 212,000. tons in comparison with 321,- 
000 for the six days in the preceding 
week, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Imports of British Columbia | 
Wood Products Decrease 


During August, imports into the 
United States from British Columbia of 
lumber, logs, shingles, and poles showed 
a marked decrease under the same month 
last year, states a cable from Harold 
S. Tewell, American Consul at Vancouver, 
to the Lumber Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, _ 


Imports for August, 1930, and Au- 
gust, 1929, were respectively: Lumber, 
43,079,000 ‘board feet compared with 59,- 
566,000 board feet; logs, 8,283,000 board 
feet compared with 16,769,000 board 
feet; shingles, 77,991,000 compared with 
135,216,00; and poles, 2,299,737 linear 
feet compared with 3,192,153 linear feet. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


guaranty of the manufacturer in_ printed 
form accompanying the device as sold— 
the written guaranty of the dealer from 
whom it is purchased—or your faith in 
the statements of a dealer, in view of 
your own past dealings with jim. 

If the appliance ‘that you are con- 
sidering does not have one or more of 
these indications of quality, you will 
probably be well-advised to inspect it 
rather closely, to make sure that the 
metals are heavy, well-finished, and 
incapable of being easily dented; that| 
the heating elements of table appliances 
are heat-insulated beneath, so that table 
linens and tops are not likely to be| 
scorched; that all parts of the metal 
carrying electricity may not be touched 
without first removing some protective 
cevering; that motors run quietly and 
without visible sparks; and after the 
current has been on a moment in any 
electric heating or cooking contrivance, 
that the “resistance” wire is bright red 
all over (dead .spots, which never 
brighten, are sources of trouble and ex- 
pense), 


Radio Is Only Appliance 
That May Be Temperamental 


Except for the radio, perhaps, no elec- 
trical appliances have any excuse for be- 
ing temperamental. Atmospheric condi- 





tions, such as may cause some difficulty 
in the case of the radio, have no effect 
whatsoever on the operation of other ap- 
pliances if all parts of the electrical cir- 
cuit in them are kept dry. 

In looking at this industry of domes- 
tie electrical devices, I think we have 
seen again how the enhancement of com- 
fort, convenience, and pleasure generates 
Big Business. © Better health—livelier 
spirits—contentment—greater leisure— 
cultural enrichment—arise from the new 
Electric Age. And these amenities, these 
human satisfactions, set factory machin- 
ery roaring, chimneys belching smoke, 
freight trains -thundering along the 
tracks, and cash registers jinglings mer- 





rily. The electric-appliance field affords 
peculiarly convincing proof that modern 
eames and commerce form a civilizing 
orce, 





. Both Montana 


Missouri decreased during the last 10 
years, while the number in Oregon and 
Colorado was larger than in 1920, ac-| 
‘cording to a statement issued by the Bu-| 
reau of the Census Sept. 11. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The Director of the Census announced 
today the number of farms in Missouri, 
Montana, Colorado and Oregon. 

A farm, for census purposes, includes 


1930 

Apr. 1 
Missouri .... . 256,131 
Montana ,. ++ 47,563 
Colorado 60,563 
Oregon 55,259 


1925 
Jan. 1 
260,473 
46,904 
58,020 
55,911 





\ 


1920 
Jan. 1 
263,004 

57,677 

59,934 

50,206 
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Delayed to Insure Accuracy 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Says Surveys Cannot Be 
Released Before Twelfth of Month Due to Work 
Involved in Checking Figures 


Issuance of its ‘monthly cold-storage 
report prior to the twelfth day of each 
month is not feasible at this time, in 
view of the work required for accuracy 
in figures covering various commodities, 
according to a statement on Sept. 13 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
made public by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Bureau, however, has a daily re- 
port on cold-storage holdings of butter, 

mrerican cheese, case eggs and frozen 
poultry from 10 of the most important 
markets, and a weekly report from 26 
markets, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 


The list of concerns, cold-storage ware- 
houses, and meat-packing establishments 
from which reports are received by the 
Bureau contains 1,400 names. Of these, 
about 60 are privately owned warehouses 
which carry fish only. This leaves about 
1,340 to report for the general monthly 
cold-storage report. 


Careful Check Essential 
In Correcting All Errors 


The schedule used for this report car- 
ries 36 items covering apples, pears, 
cold-pack fruit, dairy products, eggs, 
oultry, frozen and cured meats, and 
ard. Approximately, 8,000 computa- 
tions must be made, checked, and scru- 
tinized before the figures can be tabu- 
lated. This system of checking is essen- 
tial in order to correct errors and dis- 
crepancies, as errors in reports involve 
considerable subsequent correspondence 
with warehousemen, 


By the fourth day of one month (taken 
as a sample), only 16 per cent of the 


Consul Commended 
For Action in China 


Americans Rescued by Him in 
Civil War Area 


The Department of State has com- 
mended the American \Consul at Foo- 
chow, China, John J. Muccio, for his 
judgment and resourcefulness in bring- 
ing out a party of Americans from a 
civil war area in interior China. An 
announcement by the Department of 
State Sept. 13 follows in full text: 

On July 26, 1930, the Department an- 
nounced the successful completion of an 
expedition on the part of Mr. John J. 
Muccio, American Consul at Foochow, 
by launch to Yenping for the purpose 
of evacuating Americans located in ter- 
ritory controlled by General Lu in the 
Upper Min area. 

Following the receipt of a detailed 
report from Mr. Muccio regarding "his 
evacuation of Americans, the Depart- 
ment has informed the American Lega- 
tion at Peiping, under date of Sept. 12, 
that it considers “that Mr. Muécio in 
his handling of this matter displayed 
resourcefulness, good judgment and the 
ability to subordinate minor matters 
which, if emphasized, might have inter- 
fered with the attainment of~his main 
objective.” 


Russia Plans to Build 
Sixteen Rayon Plants 


Three Mills Already Being Built 
And Early Operation Expected 


The Soviet Government proposes to 
construct 16 rayon plants, costing $125,- 
000,000, with an annual productive out- 
put of 35,000 tons, according to re- 
ports from Soviet sources just received 
by the Department of Commerce. Three 
revon mills are already under con- 
struction and are expected to commence 
operation next Summer, it'was stated. 
The following information was furnished 
by the Russian section of the Division 
of Regional Information: 


The productive capacity of the three 
rayon mills under construction is esti- 
mated at between 4,000 and 4,500 kilo- 
grams per day, according to the Soviet 
information. The plans are for future 
construction of 16 plants to cost 250,- 
000,000 rubles and with an annual pro- 
duction of 35,000 tons. 


Two Soviet trusts have signed con- 
tracts with a German firm for construct- 
ing and starting in operation two rayon 
factories, one in Kiln and the other in 
Mogilov. The term of the contract is 
for five years, during which the German 
firm is to prepare plans for construction, 
‘to give their expert opinion, and to turn 
over to the Soviet trusts licenses for all 
their patents and processes. 


The German firm is also to. train So- 
viet engineers and workmen ir its Ger- 
rnan plants as well as to send German 
specialists to Russia. The equipment 
will be ordered partly in Russia and 
partly from abroad, chiefly from the 
Kohorn Company. Only domestic raw 
materials will be used for rayon produc- 
tion in these factories. 


The Soviet Government some time ago, 
entered into a contract with Professor 
Emile Brounert of the “Soieries de 
Strasburg,” who is also connected with 
the Union of French Producers of Ar- 
tificial Silk. 


‘Number of Farms Decreases in Two 
Western States and Gains in Others 


\Census Bureau Reports Individual Farming Declined in 


and Missouri 


The number of farms in Montana and all the land which is directly farmed by 


one person, either by his own labor alone 
or with the assistance of members of his 
household .or hired employes. When a 
landowner has one or more tenants, 
renters, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each is considered a “farm.” 
Any tract of land of less than three acres 
used for agricultural purposes, which 
produced products to the value of $250 in 
the preceding calendar year, is classed a 
“farm.” 
“Increase, 1925-30 
No. Pet. 
—1.7 
1.4 
4.4 
—1.2 


*Inerease, 1920-30 
No. Pct. 
—6,873 —2.6 
—10,114 —17.5 
629 1.0 
5,053 10.1 


—4,342 
659 
2,543 
—652 


+ ets - 





schedules had been received from ware- 
housemen; by the fifth, 25 per cent; the 
sixth, 41 per cent; the seventh, 49 per 
cent (the eighth was Sunday); the ninth, 
68 per cent, and the tenth, 82 per cent. 
On the morning of the ninth, 100 tele- 
grams sent to concerns whose returns 
had not been received, brought in all the 
important reports on the tenth. The} 
figures must all be in and the editing 
completed by the evening of the tenth 
to allow one day. for the completion of 
punching machine cards and the neces- 
sary machine work of assembling sub- 
totals and totals for the completed tab- 
ulation. ° 


Air Mail Being Used 
To Expedite Returns 


On the morning of the twelfth, the day 
of release of the report, the figures are 
given a final scrutiny and telegraphic 
release forms are made up. When there 
is a holiday between the first and the 
twelfth of the month, the returns are 
slower in arriving at Washington. To 
expedite returns, air-mail return envel- 
opes are furnished to cooperating con- 
cerns in the Pacific coast and Pacific 
Northwest States. 

To meet requests for earlier reports on 
butter, eggs, cheese, and poultry, the 
Bureau a few years ago started a serv- 
ice which furnishes a daily report on| 
cold-storage holdings of butter, Ameri- 
can cheese, case eggs, and frozen poultry 
from 10 of the most important markets 
and a weekly report from 26 markets. 
These reports represent about 50 and 75 
per cent of the totals, respectively, and 
can be used as a basis for estimating 
United States totals. 


Cold Storage Stocks 


Outlined in Report 

Total stocks of meats, frozen poultry, 
and creamery butter in cold storage, 
Sept. 1, are reported in smaller volume 
than on the same date a year ago, but 
stocks of case eggs show an increase, 
aceording to the September cold storage 
report issued Sept. 12 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Total stocks of meats are reported at 
699,738,000 pounds, compared with 847,- 
112,000 pounds on Sept. 1 last year; 
frozen poultry at 42,629,000 pounds com- 
pared with 49,010,000 pounds a year ago, 
and creamery butter 143,096,000 pounds 
compared with 168,952,000 pounds. 


| the principal markets. 





Holdings of case eggs are reported 
at 10,375,000 cases compared with 8,547,- 
000 cases on Sept. 1 a year ago. Stocks 
of lard are placed at 89,140,000 pounds 
compared with 180,085,000 pounds last 
year. 


There were 87,253,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican cheese in cold storage, an increase 
from 86,558,000 pounds in 1929 and the 
five-year average of 79,604,000 pounds. 
Frozen eggs cold storage holdings 
amounted to 113,238,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 86,693,000 in 1929. and 70,- 
626,000 pounds five-year average. — 

Meats 


Total Meats: 699,738,000 pounds compared 
with 847,112,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and 
a five-yéar average of 781,198,000 pounds. 

Frozen Beef: 42,379,000 pounds compared 
with 32,122,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 22,231,000 pounds. 

Frozen Pork: 124,692,000 pounds compared 
with 176,131,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and 
a five-year average of 148,778,000 pounds. 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton: 3,976,000 
pounds compared with 3,159,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1929,"and a five-year average of 
1,884,000 pounds. 

Cured Beef: 9,094,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 8,283,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 8,372,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 7,520,000 pounds fully cured 
Sept. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of 
17,656,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry Salt Pork: 50,310,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 47,016,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 79,402,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 81,117,000 pounds fully 
cured Sept. 1, 1929, and a five-year av- 
erage of 164,082,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled Pork: 190,511,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure and 139,231,000 pounds fully 
cured compared with 227,939,000 pounds in 
process of cure and 154,811,000 pounds 
fully cured Sept. 1, 1929, and a five-year 
average of 362,081,000 pounds for both 
items. 

Miscellaneous Meats: 84,246,000 pounds 
compared with 176,539,000 pounds Sept. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 64,486,000 
pounds. 

Lard: 89,140,000 pounds compared with 

180,085,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and a 

five-year average of 158,190,000 pounds. 
Poultry 

Total Frozen Poultry: 42,629,000 pounds | 
compared with 49,010,000° pounds Sept. 1 
1929, and a five-year average of 43,210,000 
pounds, 

Broilers: 9,233,000 pounds compared with 
13,179,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 9,709,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 1,954,000 pounds compared ‘with 
1,529,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929. 

Roasters, 4,782,000 pounds compared with 
5,142,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and a 
five-year average of 7,404,000 pounds. 

Fowls: 5,645,000 pounds compared with 
6,620,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 5,894,000 pounds. 

Turkeys: 4,499,000 pounds compared with 
5,873,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 5,594,000 pounds, 

Miscellaneous Poultry: 16,516,000 pounds | 
compared with 16,667,000 pounds Sept. 1 
1929, and a five-year average of 14,609,000 
pounds, 

Note.—While the Bureau feels assured of 
the completeness and accuracy of the to- 
tal amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 
are.exceedingly ,heavy, who find it imprac- 
ticable to make segregation on their reports. 
Consequently, there will be fryers contained 
in the figures shown for broilers, roasters 
and possibly miscellaneous poultry, ‘ 

Butter, Eggs, Cheese 

Creamery Butter: 143,096,000 pounds 
compared with 168,952,000 pounds Sept. 1, 
1929, and a five-year average of 147,076,000 
pounds. Forty per cent cream, 328,000 40- 
quart cans; 20 per cent cream, 15,00% 40- 
quart cans. 

American Cheese: 87,253,000 pounds com- 
pared with 86,558,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1928, | 
and a five-year average of 79,604,000 | 
pounds, 

Swiss, Including Block Cheese: 7,571,000 
pounds compared with 7,421,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of | 
6,964,000 pounds. | 

Brick and Munster Cheese: 895,000 pounds 


jlight offerings readily absorbed. 





compared with 982,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, 
and a five-year average of 1,754,000 pounds. 
Limburger Cheese: 1,471,000 pounds com- 
pared with 1,618,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1929, | 
and a five-year average of 1,690,000 pounds. | 
All Other Varieties of Cheese: 10,064,- | 
000 pounds compared with 9,430,000 pounds | 
Sept. 1, 1929, and a five-year average of | 
$319,000 pounds. 

Case Eggs: 10,375,000 cases compared 
with 8,547,000 cases Sept. 1, 1929, and a five- 
year average of 9,517,000 cases. 

Frozen Eggs: 113,238,000 
pared with 86,693,000 pounds 
and a five-year average 
pounds, 

Classification of frozen eggs on 82 per 
cent of total holding for Sept. 1, 1930; 
is shown as follows: 18 per cent whites,, 
20 per cent yolks, and 62. per cent mixed, 

, 
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ept. 1, 1929, 
of 70,626,000 
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Markets for Hay 
Reported Steady 
And Stronger 


Department ef Agriculture 
Says Offerings Light and 
Demands Good in Better 
Grades 


Steady and stronger hay markets in 
the United States, with light offerings 
and generally good demand, are re- 
ported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Hay was said to be steady to stronger, 
timothy strengthened at most points with 
a new crop selling on arrival at firm 
prices, alfalfa offerings quickly absorbed 
but with slow ship movement on contract 
orders on the Pacific coast, and prairie 
hay advancing from 50 cents to $1 at 
The full text of 
the report follows: 

Hay markets were generally steady 
to stronger during the week ending Sept. 
5. Offerings of better grades of ail 
classes of hay were light and in good 
demand practically everywhere, but re- 
ceipts of medium and lower grades were 
somewhat in excess of requirements at 
a few points, according to the Weekly 
Hay Market Review of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Timothy markets strengthened at most 
points during the week with a good de- 
mand generally prevailing. The situ- 
ation remained about unchanged at Bos- |’ 
ton with the new crop selling on arrival 
at firm prices. Demand was reported 
about equal to the light receipts at New 
York and quotations remained unchanged. 
Considerable medium and low grade hay 
was received at that market, which was 
moved only at substantial discounts. Ar- 
rivals were somewhat in excess of im- 
mediate needs at Pittsburgh and prices 
declined 50. cents to $1 per ton. Offer- 
ings continued barely equal to demand 
at Atlanta and prices advanced about 
$1 per ton during the week. Prices de- 
clined sharply at Cincinnati as buying 
slackened due largely to lack of southern 
inquiry. All grades of timothy and 
timothy clover mixtures were in excel- 
lent demand at Chicago with offerings 
somewhat below trade requirements. The 
Minneapolis-St. Paul market strength- 
ened during the week with continued 
light offerings in good demand. Larger 
amounts of the top grades could have 
been placed in St. Louis but low grade 
hay was in oversupply. An active de- 
mand was reported at Kansas City for 
good quality timothy, clover and mix- 
tures of the two which were readily 
absorbed at steady prices by shippers 
and local retailers. Moderate amounts: 
were also reported sold out of storage 
at that market. 

Alfalfa markets were steady to some: 
what stronger during the week with 
; Ar; 
rivals of the top grades were reported 
somewhat below requirements at Chi- 
cago. Offerings were also very light at 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and quotations ad- 
vanced 50 cents to $1 per ton on all 
grades during the week. Receipts showed 
further contraction at Kansas City with 
baling and loading operations curtailed 
as a result of.recent rains in some of the 
principal producing sections as well as 
increasing activity of Fall farm work at 
many points. Reduced offerings at that 
market, however, were apparently fully 
equal to the market requirements since 
demand has been cut down considerably 
by improved pastures in the Central 
West and terminal shippers being lim- 
ited to areas not favored by emergency 
freight rates. 


Extra leafy types suitable for rabbit 
raisers and dairymen remained strong 
with the bulk of sales at or near the 
top of ranges. Meal mills tookr moderate 
amounts of hay suitable for grinding. 
A large portion of the week’s offerings 
at Kansas City was of the first cutting 
from Nebraska which, as usual, was 
low in color, The second cutting from 
that area was reported in the sweat 


|period and the third cutting going into 


stack. Recent rains are reported to have 
damaged some of the third cutting in 
the windrow. Eastern buyers became 
less active in the Garden City, Kans., 
territory as prices advanced. Meal mills 
in that area were paying $12 per ton 
for loose alfalfa delivered to mills. 
Pacific coast alfalfa markets held 


;about steady during the week with a 


good inquiry from the East for top 
grades but lack of boat space continued 
to limit the trade. Medium and lower 
grades were slow to move and went out 
mostly on contract orders. Sales to local 


|dairymen fell off somewhat with many 


supplied until time for new hay to be 


| offered next Spring. Alfalfa growers in 


many sections continued to hold for 
higher prices with present sales on the 
Pacific coast still considerably under 
those for the corresponding period last 
year. 


Prairie hay prices advanced 50 cents 


|to $1 per ton on the better grades during 


the week under a good demand at_the 
principal markets. Top grade upland 
prairie advanced 50 cents per ton at 


| Chicago while medium grades held about 


steady but off grades and marsh hay 
were not wanted. Demand at Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul was sufficiently broad to 
absorb the light offerings at prices $1 
per ton over those for the previous week. 
Receipts increased somewhat at Kansas 
City, during the week but were mostly 
of low color and many cars carried heavy 
percentages of weeds. Top grades con- 
tinued scarce and advanced 50 cents to 
$1 per ton. Lower grades, on the other 
hand, declined about the same amount 
under pressure of heavier offerings of 
that quality of hay. Higher percentage 
of low grade offerings is due to the in- 
creasing demand for hay causing the 
cutting over of considerable grass land 
in Kansas that would have been left for 
pasture had hay prices remained at ear- 
lier levels. Total receipts at Kansas 


|City during July and August of this 
year, however, were much lighter than 


for the corresponding period last year. 


Obsolete Highway Statute 
Survived Autos 20 Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


for county highway work, the State re- 
taining 50 per cent for State highway 
construction, with the remaining 2 per 
cent being applied to administration of 
the registration law. With that change 
for the year just closed the counties re- 
ceived as their share, $1,519,542.76 from 
the 48 per cent of fees. 

One of the regulations of the 1925 
motor laws was that of requiring any 
driver to be able to exhibit a certificate 
of title when demanded by an official. 
This regulation has minimized car thefts 
in the State and is the means by which 
most of the cars which have been taken 
since that\time have been traced and 
recovered, ’ : 
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STATLERS © 
guarantee 
your 
satisfaction 


everything. 


® 


From the time you register: 
at a Statler until you check 
out, your satisfaction is 
guaranteed — in everything. 

You'll feel at home in 
your up-to-date, attractive 
room with its private bath, 
circulating ice water, soft 
comfortable bed with an ~ 
inner-spring hair mattress, 
bed-head reading lamp and 
full-length mirror. 

You'll enjoy the extra 
comforts of radio reception 
in your room—and a morn- 
ing paper under your door. 
You'll appreciate the ex- 
cellence of the food — the 
variety of . restaurants — 
and the cheerful service of 
the trained, courteous, help- 
ful Statler employees. 

And, in addition to the 
certainty of these “every 
day” Statler conveniences, 
you’ll find each member of 
the organization willing, 
and ready, to go to any ~ 
lengths to please you—that 
your satisfaction may be, 
guaranteed in everything. 


Fized unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room, 


HOTELS 


STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO S$T.LOUtS 


CLEVELAND NEW vor 
(Hotes Penasylraniay 
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Business Found 
To Transfer Ownership of Trade Mark i 


ishts of Party Claiming Label Under Trustee Are Adjudged to Con-| 
stitute Bar to Use of Brand by Former Owners | 
Of Insolvent Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 
JoHN H. WoopwARD ET AL. 


ILLS CORPORATION. 
Eighth Circuit. 


missed on motion of the defendants, on 
the ground that the trustee had_ceased 
to have any interest in the subject mat- 
ter of the suit, 

Luick, after the sale to him by the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the assets and 
equipment of the White Satin Mills, In- 
corporated, including the trade marks 
alten good will of,the business, went 
to the building where the machinery and 
other equipment were located and where 
the new White Satin Sugar Company 
was doing business, and demanded the 
equipment, machinery, etc., which he had 
purchased from the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. Woodward refused to allow any 
of it to be removed. Woodward also 
threatened certain manufacturers of 
bags and cartons with suit if they manu- 
factured for Luick bags and cartons 
having any of the said trade marks 
thereon. 


Court Enjoined W oodwards 
From Using Trade Mark 


In January, 1929, the present suit was 


j x 
© Ware Satin M 

i t of als, 
‘Circuit Court o: ersaa 


See from the District Court for the 
ial strict of Minnesota. 
 Joun E. SrrvKen and Trarrorp N. 

JAYNE (STRYKER & STRYKER were on 
“the brief) for appellants; FRANK A.| 
— WuiteLey (CHESTER W. JOHNSON was 

on the brief) for appellee. 

Before KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 9, 1930 
TH, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 
ag tl a decree in equity in a suit by 
appellee, as plaintiff, against appellants 
for an injunction to restrain them from 
infringing certain ‘trade marks claimed 
to be owned by plaintiff, and for other 
relief. 
Three trade marks are involved, No. 
166348, registered Apr. 8, 1923, applica- 
tion filed Nov. 21, 1921, covering the 
words “White Satin,” used in connection 
| with sugar; No. 56511, registered Oct. 2, 
' 1906, covering th . 
: i ection wi 
ilewed Aug. 24, 1926; No. 182296, reg- 
| istered Apr. 8, 1924, covering the words 
' “Best White Satin” in combination with 

a picture of children and kittens, used | 

jn connection with wheat flour. 


Origin of Trade Mark 


‘White Satin’ ; 
intiff claims title to said trade 
eee throvgh a sale‘to A. L. Luick by 
the trustee in bankruptcy of White 
Satin Mills, Incorporated. Defendants 
claim that the title is in John H. Wood- 
ward; or in him and his brother as to 
one trade mark. 
The facts disclosed by the record bear- 
_ on the — of ownership are 
ially as follows: 
ans. ‘Trade Mark No. 166348.—In 
1919 or 1920 John H. Woodward at 
Ralph P. Woodward, his brother, forme 
@ partnership known as J. H. Woodward 
Company, and began selling sugar-tnder 
the name “White Satin.” Nov. 21, 1921, 
application was made to register the 
rade mark “White Satin” for icing sugar 
in the name of the partnership. The 
application was signed by John H. hee 
ward. The registration issued in April, 
1923. Meanwhile, in the Spring of 1922 
Ralph P. Woodward quit the partnership 
and took his money out. John H. Wood- 
ward continued the business alone. ; 
In August, 1922, a corporation was 





/ 


including the trade marks, which he had 
bought from the trustee in bankruptcy. 

Considerable business in the “sale of 
sugar and flour under said trade marks 
has been done by the new White Satin 
Sugar Company under the management 
of John H. Woodward since Jéme, 1927; 
and a small amount of business of simi- 
lar character has been done by the plain- 
tiff company under the management of 
Luick. 

The trial court by its decree held that 
the White Satin Mills, Incorporated, was 
on Apr. 16, 1927 (the date of its adjudi- 
cation in bankruptcy), the sole and ex- 
!clusive owner of the several trade marks 
in controversy} that they passed with 
the assets? business, and good will of the 
business of the corporation to the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy; that they were sold 
by the trustee with the assets, the busi- 
ness and good will of the business to 
Luick; that the same were sold by Luick 
to plaintiff; that plaintiff had used the 
trade marks in the business done by it, 
and had not abandoned them. 


It held further that there had been a 
failure to make a formal assignment of 
trade mark No. 166348 to the White 
Satin Sugar Company in 1922 when the 
assets and business and good will of the 
business of J. H. Woodward. Company 
were transferred to it. It held further 





+sale was made by the trustee to Luick+riously questioned. 11 U. S. C. A., sec- 
as above set out, After the sale to Luick 
the said suit by the “trustee was dis- 


e words “White Satin” | commenced, the plaintiff being the vendee | 
h wheat flour, and | to whom Luick transferred the property, | 


that the defendants, the new White Satin 


tion 110(a) (2); Hopkins on Trade Marks 
(4th Ed.), page 30; Sarrazin v. Irby 
Cigar &x«Tobacco Co., 93 F. 624; 8. F. 
Meyers Co. v. Tuttle, 183 F. 235; Sawi- | 
4 kowsky v. Brown, 288 F. 533. “ : 


Defendants Claim ‘Use’ | 
Denoted Them as Succéssors 


In September, 1928, an application: 
was made to register for sugar the trade 
mark or part of the trade mark No. 182- 
296, theretofore : registered fbr flour. | 
This application was made, not in the | 
|name of John H. Woodward, but in the | 
name of the new corporation White Satin 
| Sugar Company, and claim was made of 
| “use” since about Oct, 1, 1924x The only 
|“use” shown by the record during that 
|period was the “use” by the original | 
| White Satin-Sugar Company under that | 
name, and under its later name, White | 
Satin Mills, Incorporated. Ans Teel 

This claim of “use” in connection: with | 
‘the application to register a trade mark | 
‘would seem to indicate that the Wood- | 
| wards were asserting that in some way | 
ithe new White Satin Sugar Company | 
| was the successor of the bankrupt cor- | 
poration. | 

The appropriation by John H. Wood- 
| ward and-by his new corporation, White 
| Satin Sugar Company, of this “use by 
the bankrupt corporation throws light on | 
their appropriation of the trade marks 
and the good will of the business of the 
bankrupt corporation. This “use” and 
|these trade marks and the good will of 
tthe business were not sukject to appro- 
| priation either by John H. Woodward 
|or by the general public. 
| They were assets of the bankrupt cor- ; 
|poration and passed to the trustee in 
| bankruptcy, and by his sale to the pur- 
|chaser. The passing through bankruptcy 
of a corporation involves something more 
| than a mere shedding of its debts as a 
; snake sheds its skin; it involves the dis- | 
| tribution of its,assets among’ its ered- 
|itors, not an appropriation thereof by its 


| stockholders. 


| Prior Dismissal Declared 


| Not to Be on Merits 


| Another contention of appellant is that 
' Luick acquired the trade marks from the ; 
'trustée in bankruptcy with full knowl- 
|edge of the claim of John H. Woodward, 
| and that the dismissal of the suit brought 
| by the trustee in bankruptcy was in ef- 
|fect an adjudication that the trustee in. 
|bankruptcy had no title to the trade 
|marks, and was binding on Luick, who | 

had an opportunity to have his rights | 
| determined in that suit? 
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ized called 
Pomeaey, and Ralph P. Woodward re- 


White Satin Sugar | 


Sugar Company and John H. Woodward| It may be assumed that dismissal of 
and Ralph P. Woodward, haf infringed |a suit in equity without more, is to be 
the rights of plaintiff secured by the | presumed to be a dismissal on the merits. | 


to the business. The assets and 
ag ten were transferred to the 
corporation, and it continued to carry| The decree ordered a formal assign- 
on the business and to exclusively use |ment of trade mark No. 166348 to be 
the trade mark until 1927. The only|made by John H. Woodward and Ralph 
stockholders in the corporation were | P. Woodward to plaintiff; and an injunc- 
John H. Woodward, his wife,-and his | tion against defendants, restraining them 
brother, Ralph P. Woodward. The name | from using said trade marks or either of 
of the corporation was changed in 1925 them, and from using the words “White 
to White Satin Mills, Incorporate Satin” in the corporate nam of the de- 


Document From Patent fendant corporation. 


Office Introduced Ownership of Trade Marks 


‘As to the Trade Marks No. 56511 and Subjected, to Question 


No. 182296.—These trade marks were; One of the questions raised by the 
originally owned by the Barber Milling | assignments of error is whether the 
Company. In 1924 they were bought, | White Satin Mills, Incorporated, owned 
along with a. number of other trade |the trade marks at the time of its adju- 
marks, by the White Satin Sugar Com-/|dication in bankruptey. 
pany. ’ These two trade marks were used | ; 
in connection with flour exclusively by | istered in the name of the partnership 
that company under its original name /J. H. Woodward Company in April, 1923. 
and under the name of the White Satin | The application for registration had been 
Mills’ Incorporated, until 1927. A docu-}made in November, 1921. Between these 
ment purporting to be an assignment of | dates the corporation White Satin Sugar 
these two trade marks by the White | Company had been formed and the busi- 
Satin Sugar Company to John H. Wood-!ness and the good will of the business, 
ward, bearing date Oct. 22, 1924, was in- | whether of the partnership or of John 
troduced in evidence. The document bore | H. Woodward doing business alone under 
an endorsement, “Stamp Cancelled. /the partnership name, had been sold to 
28908, Papers Returned Div. D.” The|the corporation. | ae 
testimony showed that this document); This sale carried with it the trade 
had been sent at some time not definitely | mark in connection with the business 
fixed to the Patent Office, and had been and the good will. A formal assignment 
returned unrecorded, but with the above | of the trade mark, although desirable for 
endorsement on it. record purposes, was not necessary. 
In 1926 the trade Mark No. 56511 was | Hopkins on Trade Marks (4th Ed.), pages 
renewed by “White Satin Mills, Incor- 


porated, a corporation of Minnesota, 
assignee by mesne assignments.” | The 
application for this renewal was signed 
by John H. Woodward. 

Later History.—In February, 1927, the 
White Satin Mills, Incorporated, became 
financially embarrassed, and it conveyed 
all its property to a trustee for the bene- 
fit of creditors, including its business 
and the good will thereof, with power to 
continue the business. By a separate in- 
strument an attempt was made to trans- 
fer the three trade marks and the good 
will of the business to the trustee, and in 
this instrument appeared a.claim on the 
part of John H. Woodward personally 
to some right, title, or interest in the 
trade marks. 

The trust agreement was not success- 
ful, and bankruptcy proceedings fol- 


itar ti- | * * 
lowed. Mar. 26, 1927, a voluntary pets |Bankrupt Corporation Said 


tion was filed. Apr. 4 a receiver was 

appointed with power to carry on the | T'o Have Owned Trade Marks 
business. Apr. 16 an adjudication was 
had. May- 11 a trustee was appointed 
with power to sell the property. Bids 
were received by the trustee from John 
H. Woodward and A. L. Luick, and, per- 


haps, ‘others. 


several trade marks in controversy. 





|pender Co. v. Macwilliam, 238 F. 159; 
|Replogle v. Airway Co., 287 F. 765; 
| Detroit Creamery Co. y. Velvet Brand, 
|etc., Co., 153 N. W. 664 (Mich.). 


| were bought and paid for by the corpo- 
{ration White Satin. Sugar Company. 
|It is true John H. Woodward claimed 
|and introduced evidence tending to show 
| that he was the owner of the trade 
|marks and that the corporation was a 
mere licensee; but the record as a whole 
|in the judgment of the trial court, re- 


trial court was right. There was no 
written license shown; there were no 


|closed by the evidence; there was no 
|tenable reason given for making a li- 
cense. 


mark No. 166348 has been inconsistent. 
In his answer to the complaint in the 
suit against him by the trustee in bank- 
I rontey he afeges that ae a preter 
iness Is alph are the owners of this trade mark. 
New 7 by Appellants But in his answer in the case at bar, he 
Organized by App ;alleges that he is the owner by assign- 
Nov. 28, 1927, the property was sold| ment from J. H. Woodward Company. 
to A. L. sae, aha eae: covered me On a appeal aan positions are taken 
i equipment, tools, -|at one time or another. 
ee’ Somber of trade marks, includ-| As to the Barber trade marks, a pur- 
ing those here in controversy, the cor- | ported assignment from the White Satin 
rate books and renoeds, aa, —_ ee famzany_ te Joka a. Woodward, 
will of the bankrupts , , . 22, , Was produced, Bu 
and of all business done by the bankrupt | is is evident that the parties thereafter 
‘under the trade marks, including the | considered this document of no effect. The 
use or abandonment of the corporation | evidence does not show that any business 


}or good will of any business was in fact 
ee Meanwhile, in June, 1927, John H. 


E transferred. The corporation kept on 
Woodward organized a new corporation, | dqing~all the business which was done. 
the name White Satin Sugar 


having gar | And when in 1926 a renewal of one of 
~Company; and having as its officers, him-|these Barber trade marks (No. 56511) 
self as president, his brother Ralph as 
and treasurer, and his wife as 
vice ident. The corporation imme- 
diately started in the business of selling 
sugar, using the words “White Satin” in 
connection therewith, and operating in| 
‘the same building formerly occupied by | 
the White Satin Mills, Incorporated, and 
in which were lpcated the equipment and 
machinery sold by the trustee in bank- |and exclusive owner of all three of the 
to Laurick. trade marks at the time of the adjudica- 
; July, 1927, the trustee in bank- | tion in bankruptcy. : 
ruptey commenced a suit in equity} That the trade marks owned by the 
against the Wood rds and the new! bankrupt corporation and the good will 
tion, prayihe for an injunction | of the business passed to the trustee in 
them from using said trade | bankruptcy, and in turn passed by the 
This suit was pending when the 'trustee’s sale to Luick, cannot be se- 
oe ¥ 
KY PY 


e 


|newal in the ‘name Of the corporation 
White Satin Sugar Company was signed 
by John H. Woodward and the renewal 
| was obtained in the name of the corpo- 
| ration, 

When viewed as a whole, we think the 





Trade Mark No. 166348 had been reg- | 


| 28, 30, and cases cited; President Sus- | 


As to the Barber trade marks, they | 


|futed such a claim, and we think the | 


|terms or details of an oral license dis- | 


Further, the position of John H. Wood- | 
ward as to his™interest in the trade | 


| was obtained, the application for the re- | 


record clearly shows that the White | 
| Satin Mills, Incorporated, was the sole. 


| Freeman on Judgments (5th Ed.), sec. | 
: 760; Durant v. Essex Co., 7 Wall. 107; 
| Wilson v. Smith, 126 F. 916, 919; Fowler 
iv. Osgood, 141 F. 20 (C. C. A.8); Hickey 
|v. Johnson, 9 F. (2d) 498 (C.C. A.8). But 
|that rule is subject to the important 
| qualification that the record may be ex- 
| amined to determined the character of 
|the dismissal, and that the presumption 
is thus liable to be overcome. Freeman 
|}on Judgments (5th Ed.), sec. 761; Swift 
iv. McPherson, 232 U. S. 51; Hughes v. 
| United States, 4 Wall. 232, 237; Vicks- 
burg v. Henson, 2316U. S. 259; Groblew- 
ski v. John Chmiell Co., 268 F. 240; Led- 
: better v. Wesley, 23 F. (2d) 81 (C.C. A. | 





|8); Schnerb v. Caterpitfar Co., 24 F. (2d) 


| 377. 

In the case at bar the order of dis- | 
|missal shows conclusively that the dis- 
| missal was not on the merits. 

| Further, Luick was not a party to that | 
| suit, and naturally, and in fact, had no| 
| notice of the motion to dismiss. 


| Decree of Lower 
|Court Affirmed 


It is further contended by appellant 
| that Luick and the plaintiff corporation | 
| have made very little use of the trade 
| marks and in effect have abandoned the 
| business in which they were used. The | 
answer to this contention is that the rec- | 
ord shows that there has been enough 
business done with the use of the trade 
marks to demonstrate that there has been 
no abandonment; and the record further | 
shows that the small extent of the busi- | 
ness done has been largely and directly 
| due to the infringing acts of the defend- | 
ants. | 


Finally, it is urged that the injunction | 
should not have restrained defendants 
from the use of the words “White Satin” | 
in the corporate name of the new White 
Satin Sugar Company. We can not agree 
with this suggestion. The sale by the | 
trustee in bankruptcy, under the cir- 
|cumstances here involved, included the 
right to use the corporate name of the 
| bankrupt corporation. 

The essential feature of the corporate | 
name was the words of the trade mark | 
“White Satin.” The defendants having 
been found to have no right or title to| 
the trade marks, we think that reason- | 
able protection of the rights of plaintiff | 
| required a disuse by defendants of the | 
words “White Satin” in the name of the | 
| defendant corporation. 


Our conclusion is that the decree | 
should be affirmed, and it is so ordered. | 








Patent Appeals - 


Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2854 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 


No. 2855. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company v. Worden Grocer Co. Appeal 
from the Commissioner of Patents. Oppo- 
sition No. 9536. Trade mark for canned 
vegetables. 

Nog. 2856-2861. In re applications of 
Patrick P. La Montagne. Appeal from 
the Board of Appeals. Serial Nos. D-22514- 
15-17-18-19.20. esign for stocking. 

No. 2862. In re application of Landon 
B. Boyd and Herbert L. Zimmerman. Ap- 
peal from the Board of Appeals. Serial 
No. 120293. Improvemertt in pistons. 

No. 2863. Edward Herst' v. Karl K. Niel- 
;sen. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
| Interference No. 56458. Candle socket. 

No. 2864. In resapplication of Charles 
Ward Hall. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 18542. Improvement in 
riveted joints. 

No. 2865. In re application of Aloysius 
. Cawley. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No, 50528. Improvement in 
‘electro-optical system. é 
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CURRENT LAW 


‘ 


~~ 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aeronautics—Airports—Municipal airports—Bonds—Use of proceeds fou estab- 
lishment and maintenance of airport in public park— : 

Under a provisién of the Oklahoma constitution authorizing cities to incur 
bonded hidebbedaeas for “public utility” purposes, a city could issue bonds for 
the establishment and maintenance, in a public park, of an airpart with the 
necessary and proper equipment, buildings, and appurtenances, since a public 
park is a public utility within the meaning of the constitution, and the devotion 
of a reasonable portion of a park to an airport comes within the legitimate uses 
for which parks are created, ’ 

Schmoldt v. Oklahoma City; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 24159, Sept. 9, 1980. 


- 


Criminal law—Evidence—Confession—Question™for jury— 

In a criminal case, evidence that the defendant, while undenarrest, was slapped 
in the face in an attempt to get him to make an admission warranted the sub- 
mission to the jury of the question of whether an alleged confession was vol- 
untary. s , 

State v. Peden; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 14971, Sept. 8, 1930. 


Criminal law—Presumption of Sebisineg alibviedtes- 

An instruction in a criminal case, on a request for a charge on the presump- 
tion of innocence, that “all are innocent when brought into court” was erroneous, 
since persons charged with crime are presumed to be innocent, not only when 
brought into court and when on trial, but until the presumption of innocence 
is overthrown by the State by competent evidence by proving the defendant 
criminal:beyond a reasonable doubt. % 


State v. Peden; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 12971, Sept. 8, 1930. 


Husband and wife—Wife’s execution of deed without joinder of husband— 
Estoppel to deny that she was a free trader by complaint in divorce action— 

In an action for the cancellation of a timber deed on the ground that the 
plaintiff was a married woman at the time of its execution and that her husband 
did not join in the execution of the deed and assent thereto, as required by the 
North Carolina Constitution, the plaintiff was not estopped to deny “that she 
was a free trader because abandoned by her husband, under a statute of such 
State, by reason of her complaint in a divorce suit in which she alleged that she 
had left the home of her husband on account of his.cruel treatment but by which 
she sought a divorce on the ground of adultery and not abandonment, since 
abandonment was not an issue in the case. 


Keys v. Tuten et al.; N. C.-Sup. Ct., No. 9, Sept. 8, 1930. 


Master and servant—Injuries to employe—Furnishing of defective blade-setter 
as negligence— j / 

A railroad company was liable for injuries sustained by an employe while he 
was engaged in repairing a locomotive engine, when an eye-wrench lost its hold 
on the screw of a blade-setter because of the defective condition of the blade- 
setter, since the failure to furnish a safe bladetsetter was negligence regardless 
of whether a blade-setter is a simple tool in the sense in‘which the term is applied 
to hammers, chisels, spades, etc. 

Cole v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Compuny; N. C. Sup. Ct., 


No. 251, Sept. 
10, 1930. ‘ 


‘ 


Master and servant—Injuries to employe—Defective condition of blade-setter— 
Assumption of risk— , ; 

A railroad employe who was injured while repairing a locomotive engine when 
an eye-wrench lost its hold on the screw of a defective blade-setter was not 
precluded from recovering for injuries, under the Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act, on the theory that he assumed the risk where he did not know that the 
blade-setter was defective and had had no occasion to inspect it, since he had 
a right to assume that it was in good condition. 

Cole v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 251, Sept. 
10, 1930. 


Mechanics liens—Materialmen—Right to lien—Improvement of lot under mis- 
take as to ownership— 

Where the purchasers of a lot in a subdivision proceeded to build a house on 
the wrong lot under a mistake as to the identity of the lot they had purchased, 
the materialmen who furnished the material for the house ‘without khowledge 
of the mistake did not acquire a lien under the North Carolina Mechanics Lien 
Law, since there was no contract with the owner or consent by the owner to 
the improvement. 

Honeycutt et al. v. Kenilworth Development Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 607, Sept. 
10, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Liability of owner for driver’s negligence—Use by 
escort of owners’ daughter— 

Where parents permitted their daughter and her escort to use the family auto- 
mobile in going to a college fraternity dance, and the daughter during: the 
progress of the dance permitted the escort to use the automobile in going to 
a police station to get a policeman’s uniform for use in staging a fake raid 
as a part of the program, and accompanied the escort during the ‘trip, the 
parents, as owners of the automobile, were not liable for the negligence in 
the operation of the automobile during the trip to the police station, since the 
automobile was not being used for a family eeeere at the time even though 
the daughter was the agent of her parents, because in permitting her escort 
to use the automobile in making the trip to the police station she was acting 
beyond the scope of her agency. 

Schnebly v. Bryson et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22234, Aug. 21, 1930. 


Prohibition—Searches and_ seizures—Objection to legality of search warrant— 
Waiver by failure to present grdunds to commissioner who issued warrant— 

A search warrant will not be quashed by the Federal District Court on the 
motion of a defendant in a liquor prosecution where the defendant did not 
present his objections to the commissioner who issued the warrant, since by 
failure to present the grounds of objection to the commissioner the defendant 
waived the right to challenge the legality of the warrant. 

United States v. Davis; D. C. D. N. J., Nd. J-157, Sept. 4, 1930. 


Trial—Misconduct of counsel—Question divulging fact as to insurance—Refusal 
to declare mistrial— 

In an action against an employer for injuries to an employe 16 years of 
age, the court did not err in refusing to withdraw a juror and declare a mis- 
trial on a question to the employer as to whether. “it isn’t a fact that after this 
boy was hurf in your employ your insurance company- cancelled your insurance 
on the ground that you were employing too young and too cheap labor at this 
very machine,” where it admonished the jury to disregard the question and to 
“dismiss it from your mind and erase it from your memory.” 


Lane, by next friend, etc., v. Paschall; N. C. Sup. Of» No. 23, Sept 


. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary | 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


. 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Appeal and error—Determination—Power of court to set aside judgment by rea- 

son of ordinance adopted subsequent to rendition of judgment—Zoning ordi- 

nance— ; 
A district court of appeal of California, on appeal from a judgment granting 


a writ of mandate to compel the building inspector of a city to issue a building | 


permit for the construction of a $100,000 store building on the ground that the 
ordinance on which the building inspector had based his refusal to issue the per- 
mit was void, could set aside the judgment and annul the writ on the ground 
that the construction of the building would violate a new valid ordinance adopted 
subsequent to the rendition of the judgment appealed from, although the peti- 
tioner had purchased the land and had spent $1,000 Aor excavation and for 
services of architectand surveyor, since such expenditures did not give petitioner 
a vested right in the permit.—Wheat et al. v. Barrett, Building Inspector, etc. 
(Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 2176, Sept. 15, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Assignments— 

A sale of business and good will carries the trade mark used, and a formal 
assignment of the trade mark, although desirable for record purposes, is_not 
necessary.—Woodward et al. v. White Satin Mills Corp. (C. C. A; 8.)—V U. § 
Daily, 2176, Sept. 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Title— 

Individual], officer,of corporation, was precluded from claiming title to trade 
mark used by corporation by having signed application for renewal of mark in 
name of corporation and also by, having pleaded and argued that mark belonged 
to him and his brother jointly—Woodward et al. v. White Satin Mills Corp. 
(C. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2176, Sept.°15, 1930. ’ 


Trade marks—Title— A 

Trade marks owned by corporation at time of bankruptcy passed to trustee in 
bankruptcy and their use and good will of business were not subject to appropria- 
tion either by an officer of the corporation or by the public.—Woodward et al. 
v. White Satin Mills Corp. (C. C. A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2176, Sept. 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Practice in courts—Title— 

Where trustee in bankruptcy sued former offiger of bankrupt corporation for 
use of trade marks of the corporation and thereafter the assets were sold and 
the suit dismissed on the theory that the trustee had no further interest in the 
marks, the purchaser with notice from trustee is not precludéd from contesting 
title to trade marks with the former officer of the corporation,—Woodward et al. 
v. White Satin Mills Corp. (C, CyA. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2176, Sept. 15, 1930, 


Trade marks—Injunction— 

When injunction was issued against use of trade mark “White Satin,” defend- 
ant corporation was also properly enjoined from using “White Satin,” in_its 
name, as that name was used by plaintiff’s predecessor in business.—Woodwa: 
et al. v. White Satin Mills Corp. -(C, C, A. 8.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 2176, Sept. 15, 1030, 
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| building upon plaintiffs’- property. j 
| mit was based upon the prohibitions con- 


;of Piedmont, commonly known as the 


| Wickham v. Becker. 


|and upon the question of whether plain- 


| inal judgment. 


| tion appended to which is ordinance No. 


| to be primarily a residential city and the 
| its judgment be most beneficial, and in such 
| zoning systems ma 


| buildings 
| classify or reclassify the zones established, 


| or enlarged with respect to size or area and 


|no zones shall be reclassified° without sub- 
| mitting the question to a vote of the elec- 


|the voters yoting upon same shall vote in 
| that after judgment was entered and be- 


| writ of mandate was served upon aprel- 


. a. | . p 
. 10, 19380. | lant, and the permit fee required to be 


AutHorizep StaTeMeNTSs ONLY ARr® Presenten Herein, Berne 


Pustisneo Without Comment BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


) Ordinance Held to J ustify Annulment 


Of Court Order for Building Permit 


Appellate Tribunal Ass 


| struction Violating 
| After Grant of Writ 


e 
State of California: 


JAMES M. WHEAT AND LESLIE B.. WHEAT 


¥%: 
R. H. Barrett, BUILDING INSPECTOR, ETC. 
California Supreme Court. 
S. F. No. 14008. 
— from Superior Court of Alameda! 
ounty. | | 
|GrrarD N. RICHARDSON and JOSEPH C. 
Prior for appellant; Breep, BURPEE & 
RoBINSON and BEsToR ROBINSON for 
respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 19, 1930 

_ PRESTON, J.—In this cause, the opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice pro tempore Campbell, 
heretofore rendered by the honorable Dis- | 
trict Court of Appeals for the First Ap- 
pellate District/ has our approval and 
1s, with the exception of the last two 
oo thereof, hereby adopted as 
he opinion of this court herein, as fol- | 
| lows: | 
_ “This is an action to compel the Build- 
ing Inspector of the City of Piedmont to 
issue a permit for the erection of a store | 


“Defendant’s refusal to issue the per- 
tained in ordinance No. 268 of the City 


‘Piedmont Zoning Ordinance,’ which re- 
strained the erection of store buildings 
except within very restricted districts, 
The trial court held ordinance No. 268 | 
void and ordered that a writ of mandate | 
issue. Subsequent to this judgment by 
the trial court ordinance No. 268 was de- 
clared void by this court on the ground 
that it created a business monopoly 
(Wickham v. Becker, 96 Cal. App. 443), 
and in Andrews v. City of Piedmont, 60 
Cal. App. Dec. 185, such ordinance was 
likewise held to be void on the authority | 
Wickham v. Becker, supra,\and it is 
conceded by the parties here that such 
ordinance is of no force and effect. 


City Issues New Ordinance 
When Court Annuls Old 


“Subsequent to the entry of judgment 
the City of Piedmont passed ordinance 
No. 315, which prohibits the erection of 
a store building on plaintiffs’ property. 
If the new ordinance is valid, it, presents | 
the uestion whether a writ of mandate 
should issue out of the lower court pur- 
suant to the judgment as affirmed in 
Accordingly, under 
the broad powers recently granted to 
appellate tribunals in this State, this 
court permitted the introduction of evi- 
dence upon the passage of the new zon- 
ing ordinance to determine its validity 


tiffs—resyondents herein—had secured a 
vested right #n the permit required to 
be granted under the terms of the orig 


“The additional evidence is before the 
court in the form of a written stipula- 


315, adopted under authority of section 
41 of the charter of the City of Piedmont, | 
and the building contract entered into by 
Wheat and wife with Charles E. Bardwell 
for the erection of the store building. 


“Section 41 of the clarter of the City 
of Piedmont, as amended, is as follows: 
The City of Piedmont is hereby declared 


Council shall have the power to adopt such 
zoning system within the city as may in 


prohibit the erection 
or maintenance of any class or classes of 
witLin said areas, and may 


but no zone now existing shall be reduced 


tors held at a general’election or a special 
election to be called for that purpose, and 
no zones shall be reduced or enlarged and 
no zones reclassified unless a majority of 


favor thereof. . 
“From the stipulated facts it appears 


fore a stay of execution was secured and 
prior to taking an appeal the peremptory 


paid was tendered to him and upon such 
tender being refused respondents there- 
jafter deposited the sum of money in- 
volved in accordance with section 1500 of 
the Civil Code; also, that prior to ap- 
pellant taking the appeal respondents 
entered into *® contract for the erection 
of the building, and the contractor com- 
menced work under the contract and dug 
610 feet of’trench and erected 84 feet of 
forms for concrete—evidently for founda- 
tion purposes. The work was stopped by 
threat of arrest on the part of the Build- 
ing Inspector. Finally the permit au- 
thorizing the erection of a $100,000 store 
building was deposited with the clerk 
of the Superior Court to abide the judg- 
ment.on appeal. 
|€ouncil Said to Act 
| Within Rights 

“No point is made that ordinance No. 
315 creates a monopoly, which was~the 
decisive question in Wickham v. Becker, 
supra, the ordinance, being attacked only 
on the ground that ‘the council had ne 
| authority to pass it, and that to become 
effective it hed to be adopted by a ma- 
jority vote of the voters of the city. We 
do not agree with respondents in this 
contention, as it is obvious from a read- 
ing of section 41 of the Piedmont char- 
ter that the city council was within its 
rights and had authority to pass the ordi- 
nance, as ordinance No. 315 is a new 





erts Power to Halt Con- 
Regulation Adopted 
to Compel Issuance 


San® Francisco. 


charter of the City of Piedmont to adopt 
a@ new. zoning ordinance, which it did 
when it adopted ordinance No. 315, and 
which was not an amendment to nor a 
reclassification of ‘zones now existing.’ 
‘A judgment on appeal like a judgment 
of a trial court has the force and effect 
of a judgment from the time of its entry.’ 
(Eaton v. Southern Pacific Co., 31 Cal. 
App. 879, 381.) 

“Réspondents’ claim that a vested right 
had been secured in the permit for the 
erection of the store building is answeréd 
in the following language from Brougher 
v. Board of Public Works, etc., 205 Cal. 
426, 432: ‘It is held, however, in a num- 
ber of well-considered cases that a board 
df public works or a body exercising 
similar powers to those exercised by the 
Board of Public ae of the City and 
County of San-Francisco, may cancel or 
revoke a permit issued by it’when the 
ordinance under which the permit was 
issued had been amended in such a man- 
ner as to render the erection of the build- 
ing covered by the permit objectionable 
and contrary to the terms of the ordi- 
nance as amended. 


Cases Cited Where 
Permits Were Revoked 


_ “This precise question was considered 
in the very recent case of Brett v. Build- 
ing Commissioner of Brookline, 250 Mass. 
78, 145 N. E. 269, wherein the court on 
page 79 of the opinion says: ‘The peti- 
tioners ‘have no special and peculiar im- 
munity arising from the fact that per- 
mits had been issued to them. They had 
begun work pursuant to those permits 
although such work had not progressed 


A 


| very far.’ It is true the court, as sug- 


gested by respondents, calls attention to 
the exception ‘that a permit would not 
be revoked in those cases where the li- 
censee had done something under the 
license from=which the mere privilege 
would ripen into a vested right,’ but here, 
as in the Brett case, ‘such work had not 
progressed very far.’ 

“In the Brett case, cited with approval 
by our Supreme Court in the Brougher 
case, permits under the then-existing 
statutes and by-laws were granted to 
are to erect two-family dwelling 

ouses on adjoining lots. Each petitioner 
made certain contracts towards the c 
struction of these houses and’ work there- 
on had actually begun. On one lot only 
some slight excavation had been done 
prior to the amendment of the by-law. 
On each of the other two lots the batter- 
boards had been erected and the engi- 
neering work of designating the lines of 
the houses and the height of the Younda- 
tions had been done; on one of these some 
work of excavation had’ been done and 
on the other foundation trenches had 
been dug to the full depth and permits to 
pour cement for the foundations had. been 
obtained, and yet the court held the eree- 
tion of the buildings authorized by the 
permits would be a violation of the 
amendment to the~zoning by-law effec- 
tive after the issuance of the permits and 
dismissed the petitions for writ of certio- 
rari. 

“A similar situation is presented in 
Salem v. Maynes, 123 Mass. 372. In that 
case, before any ordinance on the sub- 
ject was adopted, the defendants had be- 
gun work on the cellar, had made a con- 
tract for the erection of a proposed 
wooden building and had bought.and pre- 
pared lumber to carry out the contract. 
Thereafter an ordinance was passed 
which defined the height of wooden build- 
ings.in that locality and the area and dis- 
tance of such buildings from any other 
building. The proposed building of de- 
fendants did not comply with the ordi- 
nance. 
= SO a suit for the removal of the build- 
ing plaintiff was granted a decree, the 


‘court using this language: ‘All contracts 


between individuals, and even charters 
granted by the State, are subject to the 
exercise of this (the police) power. * * * 
The facts that, before the passage of the 
ordinance, the defendants had begun 
work on the cellar upon the site of the 
proposed building and had made a con- 
tract between themselves for the erection 


‘of the building and had bought and pre- 


pared lumber to carry out that contract, 
does not exempt them from the operation 
of the ordinance’ (citing authorities), . 


Opinion of Court Nullifies 
Respondent’s Permit 


“As much, if not more so in the present 
case, is the work done inconsequential 
in proportion to the total cost of con- 
struction, than in the cases cited, “and 
therefore less reason upon which to base 
the claim of a vested right. While it is 
held in Pelham View Apts. v. Switzer, 
224 N. Y. S. 56, cited - respondents, 
that a vested right had been secured by 
reason of the building permit having been 
issued in that case, the facts there are not 


; analogous to those in the present case. 


“lhe that case, quoting from the facts 
stated in the opinion of the court, ‘the 
petitioner purchased the real property 
in question, relying upon his right to the 
original permit issued to him to build 
a building, and that he paid a substantial 
sum of money on account of the pur- 
chase price for the same; that he there- 
after employed the services of an archi- 
tect, who prepared and caused to be filed 
plans for an apartment house building, 
fot the building of which the original 
permit was issued; that relying upon 
this permit he paid additional sums on 
account of the purchase price, took title, 





ordinance and not an amendment to ordi- 
nance No. 268 nor any other ordinance. 

“At the time ordinance No. 315 was 
passed the City of Piedmont had no zon- 
ing ordinance, the former ordinance hav- 
ing been adjudged to be void (Wickham 
v. Becker, supra), and the city council 
did not reduce nor enlarge zones then 
existing. The charter expressly provides 
that ‘the Council shall have the poweg to 
adopt such’ zoning system within the 
city as may in its judgment be most 
beneficial * * * and may classify and re- 
classify the zones established, but no 
zones now existing shall be reduced or 
enlarged with respect to size or area 
and no zones shall be reclassified without 
submitting the question to a vote of the 
electors,’ etc. 

“It will thus be noted that section 41 
of the charter gives the city council jur- 
isdiction to classify new zones, and that 
it is only when existing zones are.to be 
reclassified or changed that the question 
of the propriety of such reclassification 
or change must be submitted to the vote 
of the electors. Ordinance No. 268, be- 
ing adjudged, void, was ineffgctive for all 
purposes as of Jan. 28, 1929—the date 
of the decision in Wickham v. Becker, 
supra—and thereafter the city council 
had jurisdiction under section 41 of the 


and executed a purchase-money bond and 
mortgage. He thereafter incurred addi- 
tional expense to have the land surveyed, 
so that the building might be properly 
placed thereon. That thereafter he pro- 
ceeded to excavate the cellar, and paid for 
such excavation approximately $1,000.’ 
_. “From the foregoing statement of facts 
it appears that petitioner, relying upon 
his permit to build the building, pur- 
chased the property upon which to erect 
the building called for in the permit, paid 
the purchase price therefor in money and 
purchase-price bond and mortgage, and 
expended $1,000-in excavating the ce}lar 
and the expense of the services of the 
architect and in having the land sur- 
veyed. 

“As we read the opinion of the court, 
the holding of a vested right in the per- 
mit was based on the fact; that petitioner 
in good faith relied upan the permit in 
purchasing the property and incurring 
the expenses enumerated in the state- 
ment of facts. We do not think the 
wording of the opinion justifies respond- 
ents’ conclusion as stated in His brief 
that ‘the court held that where a permit 
had been secured and, the owner had 
entered into contracts for the erection 
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Prviedare Used 


To Revise Maine | 
Laws Reviewed 


New Compilation to Become. 
Effective on November 10) 
Called Most Thorough| 

’ Ever Developed 


State of Maine: q 

Augusta, Sept. 13. 

The latest revision of the laws of, 
Maing is believed to be the most thor- 
ough, as well as the most expansive, 
ever made, according to L. Smith Dun-| 
nack, secretary of the special legislative ; 
committee which did the work. 


The new compilation is entitled “Re- 
Yised Statutes of Maine—1930” and is, 
now being printed and bound. The book | 
4s expected to be ready for distribution | 
about the middle of October,.Mr. Dun- | 
nack said. | 

The statutes as therein set forth, be- 
come effective Nov. 10, 90 days after 
being signed by the Governor, following 
their enactment at a special session of | 
the legislature which convened Aug. 5.| 

Process Reviewed | 
A The revision has consumed more than | 
two years, and the steps in the process, 
according to an oral description by Mr. | 
Dunnack, were as follows: | 

The legislature in 1927 passed a re-; 
solve authorizing the appointment of a, 
revision commissioner. Clarence W. Pea- 
body of Portland was appointed by the 
Governor, spent more than a year on the 
york and made his report to the legis- 
ature in 1929. The report was accepted 
and the 1929 legislature appointed a 
special committee from its own member- 
ship to-incorporate the laws enacted at| 
éhat. session into the revision. | 

When the. committee began work, it| 
was deemed desirable to make uniform 
the entire system of the revision, and; 
in several other ways to improve the} 
code. In addition, the 1929 legislature 
passed an act entirely remodelling the 
court system of the State, which affected 
a large number of statutes, and it be- 
came necessary to examine the whoie 
revision. 

The legislature therefore contintied the 
special revision committee as a recess 
cammittee and gave it an additional ap-, 
propriation with which to work. The 
committee then began a reexamination 
of the report of Commissioner Peabody. 

The committee comprised 10 members, 
three from the senate and seven from 
theAhouse, and the secretary. Meet- 
ings were held at the State House every 
two weeks for nearly a year, and in- | 
dividual members ofthe committee, 
worked on,assignments in the interims. | 

One chapter of the statutes was as-| 
signed by the secretary to each com-| 
mittee member for study, insertion of! 
amendments, new sections and elimina- 
tion of obsolete sections. At the next) 
meeting of the committee this chapter 
with the member’s report, was assigned 
to another member for checking and | 
further study. At the third meeting the 
- chapter with both reports was returned 

to the secretary fog checking, so that 
every: chapter was finally studied by 
two committee members and the secre- 
tary. ee e 

The reports made by the members were 
discussed at each meeting and all changes 
had to receive unanimous approval be-; 
fore being incorporated in thé finished 
work. In addition all heads of depart- 
ments in the State government were con- 

sulted regarding statutes affecting their 
departments. 
Passed At Special Session 

When the first drafts of the revised| 
chapters were approved by the  com- 
mittee they were typed, proofread to 
the original and sent to the printer. As 
first proofs came back, one copy was 
sent to a member of the committee, one 
was given to the stenographer who typed 
the copy, and a third to the secretary. 
These copies were proofread for errors 
in composition, in typography and in) 
substance, and were returned to the 
printer. The corrected proofg were then 
read three times again in the same way. 
When the printed signatures came frag: 
the printer they were once more prooi- 
read and compared with a master copy 
of the old revised statutes,so that every| 
portion of the final revision received ac- | 
tually nine proofreadings. 7 

At the Aug. 5 special session of the 
législature the final report of the revision 
committee was accepted and an act ! 
passed, validating all the statutes therein 
contained. ‘ 

At the same session the revision com-! 
mitte#’s recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of a revisor of statutes, to act dur- 

ing ‘sessions of the legislature, was 
adopted. The committee’s theory was 
that this officer would perpetually keep 
the statutes revised and up to date, there-| 
by saving~the State a large amount of 
money and ‘making the use of the re- 
vised statutes much more convenient and 
efficient. ; | 

The revisor will be appointed by Gov- 
ernor W. Tudor Gardiner to take up his 
work Dec. 1, 1930. 


New Ordinance Is Held 
é To Bar Building Permit) 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

of the building, a subsequent zoning 
ordinance will not revoke the permit for 
t@® ‘reason that atvested right had been 
secured.’ The conclusion of respondents 
drawn from the opinion, if correct, is 
against the weight of authority in other 
jurisdictions and is not the rule in this 
State (Brougher v. Board of Bublic 
Works, etc., supra.)” | 

Shreveport v. Dickason (La.), 107 So. 
427, cited by respondents, was a case in 
which the vested right claimed was based 
upon a final judgment giving defendant | 
the right to have a building permit is- 
sued to her whereas in the instant case 
the judgment had not become final, but 
was pending a decision upon this appeal. 
The court there said: “As we are pres- 
ently concerned only with the asserted) 
right of plaintiff to plead the ordinance 
in this. case as authority for divesting 
the defendant of a valuable property 
right secured to her by a final judgment 
of this court, we feel that we may pre- 
termit consideration..of all other ques- 
tions growing out of or pertaining 
thereto. * * * ‘Matters once determined 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, if 
the judgment has become final, can never 
be ‘called in question by the parties,"6r 
third rsons. It matters not under 
what foo the question be presented, 
whenever the same question recurs be-| 
tween the same parties the plea of res 
adjudicata estops.’” 

The judgment is reversed. 
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Estate tax—Nonresidents—Bank deposits in United States—1921 act— 


Where the decendent was domiciled an 


d actually resided in Canada at the time 


of his death, his ownership of investment pyoperty in the United States and the 
fact that he was an officer of a Vermont corporation did not render his de- 
posits in a national bank situated in Vermont subject to the Federal estate tax. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions were announced Sept. 13 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal R 





lof Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Remington Paper & Power Co. 


St. Regis Paper Co., transferee, New 
York, N. Y. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1917, $120,- 
870.81; 1918, $1,052.96; 1919, $9,646.43; 
1920, $103,376.31. 


ments for the years 1917 and 1920, the 
amount of $117,124.66 is caused by an 
increase in the invested capital by the 


|inelusion therein of the value of certain 


tangible property acquired in excess of 
the par value of the stock issued there- 
for since, after a thorough field investi- 
gation of the taxpayer’s properties and 
accounting records and an extensive re- 
view in the Bureau, it is determined that 
the invested capital as previously deter- 
mined for 1917 and.as reported in the 
return for’ 1920 did not properly reflect 
the value of such assets. Sections 207, 
revenueact of 1917, and 326, revenue act 
of 1918; articles 63, Regulations 41, and 
836, Regulations 45, as amended by T. 
D. 3752 (C. B. IV-2, 232); Sol. Op. 129 
(C. B. I-1, 360). 

Overstatement of Gross Income.—The 


sive, results from the adjustment of the 
reported gross incomes representing the 
erroneous overstatement of sales for 
such years and the inclusion in the re- 
ported incomes’ of certain interest ex- 
empt from tax. Sections 213 (4) and 
33 (a), revenue act of 1918; article 541, 
Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 
3612 (Ci B. III-2, 244). e 

Expenses.—The amount of $16,484.25 
of the overassessments for the years 1918 
to 1920, inclusive, is due to the allowance 
of additional deductions for repairs, in- 
terest and taxes. A field examination of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
records, disclosed that such deductions 
were derstated in the returns filed. 
Section 234 (a) (1), (2) and (3), revenue 
act of 1918; articles 103, 121, 131, and 
561, Regulations ‘45. 

Depreciation—The amount of $13,- 
212.25 of the overassessments for the 
years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, results 
from the allowance of additional deduc- 
tions for’ depreciation since considera- 
tion of the additional data submitted and 
an investigation of the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting records disclose that the amount 
allowed in a prior audit for the year 1917 
and the amounts deducted in the returns 
filed for 1918 and 1919 were inadequate 
and less than the reasonable allowances 
authorized by sections 12,(a) second, 


revenue act of 1918, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

Losses and Bad Debts.—The balance of 
the above overassessments amounting to 
$9,964.66 is caused by the allowance of 


| additional deductions for losses sustained 


on the final disposition of certain ma- 
chinery and equipment and for debts as- 
ceNained to be worthless and charged off 
during the taxable years since after fur- 
ther investigation of the taxpayer’s ac- 
counting records it is determined that 
the amount allowed as a deduction in a 
prior audit fgr 1917 and in the returns 
filed for the years 1918 to 1920, inclu- 
sive, were understated. Revisions are 
made accordingly. 
ond, revenue act of 1916, and 234 (a) 


cles 141, Regulations 33 (revised), 141 

(as amended by T. D. 3209, C. B. 5, 

137), 151 and 561, Regulations 45, 
Torrington Company 

The Torrington Company (of Conn.), 
Torrington, Conn. An overassessment of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Fis- 
cal year ended, Aug. 31, 1920, $96,- 
820.43. 

The overassessment results from the 
determination of the tax liability of the 
taxpayer and its subsidiaries and a cer- 
tain other corporation which owned sub- 





Circuit Hearings Scheduled 


Circuit hearings have been scheduled 
by the Board of Tax Appeals to be heid 
in Los Angeles, Calif., by two members 
of the Board, one series to start on 
Sept. 22 and the other on Oct. 6. Logan 
Morris, as Division No. 14 of the Board, 
will preside at the hearings starting Sept. 
22, and Miss Anabelle Mathews, as Di- 


beginning Oct. 6. 
ing made public by the Board: 

Los Angeles.—Sept. 22: 12828, W. 
Graham; 35384, Estate of William W. 
Richardson; 32307, Jackson-Wermich Trust. 

Sept. 23: 82934, Charles B. Blyth; 31220, 
Estate of Ruben Reynolds; 31254, Murphy- 
Dillon Company. 

Sept. 24: 21183, Isidore B. Dockweiler; 
29399, Estate of D. F. Hill; 30356, Boulevard 
Park Syndicate; 34498, Fred M. Bedell; 
34887, J. H. Roth; 33307, A. B. Watson. 


marine; 36407, Estate of George S. Mary- 
gold. . 

Sept. 30:-Oct. 1: 34696, L. Kalish. 

Oct. 2: 31174, Joe Toplitzky; 32222, 35088, 
Edwin J, Marshall. 

Oct. 2: 15800, Feagans & Company; 15801, 
George E. Geagans; 20389, Caljfornia Vege- 
table Union. 

Oct. 7: 29616, J. Edward Sullivan; 33618, 
Sidney A. Franklin; 33996, Northway Se- 
curities Company. 

Oct. 8: 34942, A. J. Wallace; 33757, 
Oil Company. 

Oct, 9: 37763, Walter M. Petifils; 30994, 
Barnett Anchor Oil Company. 


Trojan 


Oct. 10: 33609, Estate of C. W. Coseboom; | 
| 34275, William H, Lyman; 30486, Gay Engi- 


neering Cerporation of California. 

Oct, 13: 47490, 42379, Charles B. Hopper; 
35178, M. Lt Effinger; 35899, Florence V. 
Cruickshank. 

Oct. 14: 36867, G. Allan Hancock. 

Oct. 15: 35619, Claude V. Dudrey; 36231, 
Estate of John W. Mitchell; 21527, J. D. 
Robertson; 21526, Virginia M. Stewart; 
21525, Alexander B. Stewart; 21547, Lau- 
rence Macomber; 21468, J. G)-Carey; 21437, 
Frank G."Bliss; 21599, L. T, A 





We concur: RicHARDS, J.; SHENK, J.; 
nme, C. J.; SEAWELL, J.; Curtis, J.; 
GON, J ; 


rgo. 
Oct. 20: 29518, 45052, Twin Bell Oil Syn- 


dicate, 
Oct. 22-23-24: 38082, 42922/ United Oil 


Company, 42921, Richfield Oil Company. 
\ 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | stantially all of its capital stock on the | ada, and the fact that he had large in- 
| basis of the consolidated net income and ; vestments in ‘the United States and was 
invested capital for the above fiscal year, | an Officer and direetor of a Vermont cor- 


Remington Paper & Power Co., Inc., | 


Invested Capital.—Of the overassess- | 


amount of $78,160.69 of the overassess- | 
ments for the years 1918 to 1920, inclu- | 


revenue act of 1916, and 234 (a) (7), |‘ 


Sections 12 (a) sec- | 


(4) and (5), revenue act of 1918; arti- | 


By Board of Tax Appeals' 


vision No, 13, will conduct the hearings | 
Following is the list- | 


M. | 


Sept. 25: 31051, West Coast Refining 
Company; 31988 and 382543, William E. 
Hampton. | 

Sept. 29: 360, Estate of John Lago-| 


—Turner v. McCuen. (D. C:, D. Vt.)—V U. S. Daily 2177, Sept. 15, 1930. 





} 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon, by any officer 


evenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.eckextract from regulations.of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 





instead of on a fiscal year ended June 30 
| Upon which basis the taxpayer filed its 
returns, in order to conform, with the | 
|method of,accounting employed by the | 
|parent corporation in keeping its books 
|of accounts. Section 240, revenue act 
|of 1918; articles 683 (as amended by T. 
|D. 4100, C. B, VI-2, &4) and 638, Begu- 
| lations 45. 

Barnes Ifvestment Co, 


Barnes Investment Company, Griffin, 
|Ga. Overassessments of income tax and 
|interest in favor of thé taxpayer are 
| determined as follows: 1924, $31,463.06}; 
| 1925, $5,622.12. 


|. The overassessments result from a de- 
| termination that the imposition of taxes 
|under the provisions of sections 220, 
|revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 (which 
| formed the basis for assessments of de- 
| ficiencies in tax, together with interest 
| thereon) was erroneous since, upon fur- 
| ther consideration, it is ascertained that 
| the taxpayer was not formed or-availed 
|of during the above taxable years for 


of the surtax upon its stockholders 
through the medium of permitting its 
gains and profits to accumulate instead 
of being divided or distributed. 


George M. Jones Co. 
The George M. Jones Companyy Toledo, 
Ohio. An overassessment of income tax 


in favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1926, $22,951.47. " 


_ The amounts of $21,651.71 and $796.86 
|included in the overassessment are caused 
by additional deductions for depreciation 
and depletion, respectively, since, after 
a thorough field investigation of the tax- 
payer’s accounting records and an exami- 
nation of the properties involved by Bu- 
reau engineers, it is determined_that the 
amounts deducted in the return filed are 
less than the reasonable allowances to 
which ithe taxpayer is entitled under the 
provisigns of section 234(a)(7) and (8), 
revenue act of 1926, and th 
| promulgated thereunder. Revision is 
made accordingly and the amounts al- 
lowed in the present audit are computed 
on the valuations ‘established and at the 
rates used arriving at the correct tax 
liability for prior years. 

Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$437.75 is due to the elimination from the 


are not subject to tax, and the allowance 
|of an additional deduction for ordinary 
|and. necessary expenses which were, 
|through erroneous bookkeeping entries, 
adjusted through certain reserves and 


the purpose of preventing the imposition | 
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| ject to the Federal estate tax, the Dis- 





e regulations | 


|income reported of certain amounts which | 


j the meaning of subsection (b3), Ch. 136, | 


|187; McCoach v. Minehill Ry. Co., 228 
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New Developments in Aviation 


Deposits Denied © Published in Federal Bulletin 





Federal Estate Tax Adjudged 
Not to Apply; Property 
-Investments Within Coun- 
try Immaterial 





‘Burlington, Vt.—An amount which the 
decedent had on deposit with a national 
bank situated in Vermont was not sub- 


trict Court for the District of Vermont | 
held in this case. 
The decedent was a resident of Can-| 


poration did not make him “engaged in| 
business in the United States at the time 
of his death,” the opinion ruled, 





J..H. TURNER, EXECUTOR, 


Vv. 

R. W. “McCuen, CoLLector. 

District Court, D. Vermont. 

SMITH & BisHop for plaintiff; HARRY B. 

Amey for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 320, 1930 

_ Howe, District Judge.—The plaintiff's | 
intestate had his domicile as well as his 
actual residence at Beebe, in the Prov- | 
ince of Quebec, in the Dominion of Can- | 
ada, at the time of his death. His own- | 
ership of investmént property in _ this 
country, nor his being a director, vice- 
president and a member of the directors’ 
executive committee“in the Cary Maple 
Sugar Company, a Vermont corporation | 
in which he was a large investor, nor | 
his coming here occasionally to attend | 
meetings of the stockholders and of the | 
airectors, fot which he received an an- 
nual salary of $500, did not make him 
“engaged in business in the United 
States at the time of his death,” within 


. 


42 Stat., p. 280. 
Collector Made Liable 


This is so by all the authorities. Fiint 
v. Stone, Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107, p. 171; 
Zonne v. Minneapolis Syndicate, 220 U. S. 


U. S. 295; United States v, Nipissing | 
Mines Co., 206 Fed. 431; United States 
v. Emery, 237 U. S. 28; Lewellyn v. Pitts- 
burg, etc., Co., 222 Fed. 177; McCoach: 
v. Continental, etc., Co., 233 Fed. 976; 
New York’ Mail, etc., Co. v. Anderson, 
234 Fed. 590; Jasper Ry. Co. v. Walker, 
238 Fed. 583; West End Ry. Co. v. Mal- 
ley, 246 Fed. 625; Old Colony Ry. Co. 
v. Gill, 257 Fed. 220; International Salt 
Co. v. Phillips,-9 Fed. (2) 389, s. ce. 274 
U. S. 718; Three Forks Coal Co. v. United 
States, D. C., 9 Fed. (2) 946, C. C. A. 
13 Fed. (2) 631; Nunnally Investment 
Co. v. Rose, 14 Ked. (2) 189; Eaton v. 
Phoenix Securities Co., C. C. A., 22 Fed. 
(2) 497. 

It is adjudged that the defendant is 
liable to the plaintiff for the amount of 
the tax which the plaintiff paid on $15,- 
917.14, that being the amount that his 
intestate had on deposit with the Na- 
tional Bank of Newport at the time of 
his death, the amount of the tax being 
| $340.09, and the interest thereon from 





are not properly acounted for in the 
return filed. Sections 233 and 234(a) (1), 
revenue act of 1926; articles 101, 541 and 
561, Regulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $65.15 results from the in- 


sidiary corporation which was errone- 
ously omitted in the computation of the 
consolidated net income disclosed by the 
tax return filed. Section 240, revenue 
act of 1926; articles 633, as amended by 
|T. D, 4100 (C. B. VI-2, 79), and 635, 
| Regulations 69. 


> _—__. 
Assessment on Imported 


Shell Beads Is Lowered 


New York, Sept. 13.—Sustaining a 
protest of the W. X. Huber Co., of Los 
Anegles, 
| Court finds that certain imported, shell 
beads, taxed by the collector at 80 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1428, 
Tariff Act of: 1922, as jewelry, should 
have been assessed at only 60 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1403 as “im- 
itation pearl beads of all kinds and 
shapes, of whatever material composed, 
strung or loose, mounted or unmounted.” 
Chief Justice Fischer writes the court’s 
opinion. (Protest No. 342287-G-7875.) 








The calendar of the Board.of Tax Ap- 
peals for Oct. 7, 8 and 9 was printed in 
the issue of Sept: 2. Following is the 
calendar from those dates to Oct. 15, in- 
clusive: 


Oct. 13 
31122-32635, Sam J. Adams, 
33242, C. K. Anderson. 
32733, Broadway Central Securities Cor- 


poration. 
33274, A. F. Bailey. 
33152, Bank of Bishop & Co, 
73173, William A. Bonnell, 
33376, Lane Bryant, Ine. 
33508, Capital Finance Co; 
29841-32479-37680, Continental 
surance Co. 
32610-40115, John I, Cooper, 
32735, Maurice Cross. 
32632, Frank W. Elliott. 
33063-38831-45914, Victor J. Evans. 
32630, D. D. Evins. 
33213, Federal Shale Oil Co. 
33695-6, Mr. and Mrs. M. K. Graham, 
33298, Jessica R. Green, 
32893, Vance W. Helm. 
33113, Harry F. Helwig. 


~ 


Life In- 





| Railroad Co. 
40659-41072, Laura M. and W. E. Price. 
47778, Samuel Rosenfield (motion), 
33239, A. M. Scales. 
32767, William H. Shelmerdine. 
33651, Summerfield Co. 
33361, Superior Sand and Gravel Co. 
33109, Mrs, Caroline B, Wadsworth. . 
Oct. 14 
Ajax Rubber Co.,. Inc, 
36101, Akeley Camera, Inc. 
35533, Alco-Gravure, Ine. 
34369-44626, Austral Window Co. 
36268, Blair Limestone Co. 
34520, Buffalo Union Railroad Co. 
| 842538, Estate of John E. Dillon. 
| 83875, Easley Cotton Mills. 
| 83885, Estate of Alexander Friend, 
34928, Hawaii Meat Company, Ltd. 
| 85263, Inter-State Iron Co, 
| $4857, R. Henry Lake. 
35269, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
35267, Leetonia Mining Co, 
35038, H. Liebes & Co, 
, 83829, E. M. Mills, 


34650, 








clusion of the net operating loss of a sub- | 


the United States Customs | 


Aug. 16, 1927, to Aug. 30, 1930, amount- 





‘Air Commerce Bulletin’ Carries Pertinent Facts of In- 
terest to Industry and to General Public 


Topic IV: Communications: 
In this series of articles presenting a 


Publications and Records 
topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


By Robert 


Chief, Editorial Section, Aeronautics 


NE of the most important functions 
of the Editorial Section of the 
Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, is the publication of an 
official semimonthly bulletin entitled 
“AirsCommerce Bulletin.”, Each issue 
of this publication is sent to some 
12,000 corporations and individuals 
who have specifically requested it. It 
is also circulated through various 
aeronautical clubs, libraries, airports, 
and other seats of flying activities. 
This bulletin carries official notices 
to pilots, operators, and manufacturers 
of aircraft. It also contains statistics 
on operations, miles own, accidents 
and their causes, and other figures per- 
taining to. air line operations. 
* * * 


N ADDITION, it carries air traffic 

rules; notices of suspension and rev- 
ocation of licenses and registration; 
lists of reserve air spaces set aside 
by*the President; aeronautical lights 
certified, and air routes in actual oper- 
ation. In it may also be found from 
time to t general notes on the 
progress ot civil aeronautics at home 
and abroad; notes on progress of air- 
way lighting, radio, and other aids to 
air navigation; lists of official medical 


merce, and accurate data on girport 
and airway development. 
Other material contained in this 
bulletin includes: State laws and mu- 
nicipal ordinances; lists of proposed 
airports; lists of official aeronautic 
publications available; and other con- 
structive information of an authentic 


and Geodetic Survey, Department of Com 


‘Library of 


Library of Congress card nu 


Lister, Henry Bertram. ...A Hindoo’s tale, 
The vestal’s choice, Hamadryad of the 
redwood tree, and other poems. 
illus. San Francisco; Calif. La Boheme 


club, 1930. 30-19620 
Palmer, Stuart P. Low winds. 60 p. Bos- 
ton, 


of triphenylsilicane, and its reaction with 





ing to $63.53. 

Therefore, let judgment be entered for 
the plaintiff to recover of the defendant 
$412.62 and his costs. 

Done in court at Burlington, this 30th 
day of August, 1930. 





Constitutional Changes \ 


State of Indiana: 
es Indianapolis, Sept. 13. 

Constitutional changes under which 
more equitable tax levies may be im- 
posed is the only solution to the Indiana 
tax problem, the State Tax Survey Com- 
mittee was told at its recent meeting 
by State Senator Winfield Miller. Re- 
ducing budgets and expenditures will not 
take-care of the situation, the Senator 
declared. 

A plan under which the State would 
issue all public improvement bonds for 
local governmental units, thereby reduc- 
ing interest charges, was also proposed 
to the Committee. Other matters con- 
sidered were the consolidation of local 
governmental units, the curbing of 
school transportation costs, abolition of 


~~ 





Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 





32808, Imperial Assurance Co. 37110, Adirondack Securities Corp. 
33614, Inland Waterways Co. 38643, Ernest R. Behrend. 
| 83291, Estate of Louisa P. Johnson. 38056, Samuel Bell and Sons. 
33656, Kramer Manufacturing Co. / 38555-41773, Bradstreet Company of 
| 82609-40267, Mrs. Ida L. Kuhn. Maine. 
| $3306, Lee Live Stock Commission Co. 38416, Alfred W. Cochran. 
32701,-Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 37774, C. A. Cochran. 
33061, Lyle H. Olson. 36401, Columbia Oval Corp. 
33199, Fred S. Olson. |_ 37862-37365, Charles J. ‘and Carmen 
| 83548, Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western | Derbes. 


township trustees, school attendance of- 
ficers and county agents and surveyors. 


35265, Monongahela Connecting Railroad 


0. 
35056, Max Nathansen. 
34916, Overstreet Crate Co. 
37820, Overstreet Investment Co. 
35189, J. H. Parker, Inc. 
34514, William Barclay Parsons. 
34515, H. deB. Parsons. 
34956, W. T. Payne. 
34851, Puritan Coal Corp. 
34474, Clif E. Rankin.- 
29956, Augusta Imogene Remus. 
34572, S. N. Rice. 
35778, Rosenbloom Finante Corp. 
35777-23745, Estate of Sol Rosenbloom. 
40903, Rosenbloom Finance Corp. 
34920, Henry Sanderson. 
| .36087, T. F. Sanford. 

35266, Vesta Coal Co. 

34475, Frank J. Tyson. 





34527, Union Manufacturing & Power co. 


34403, United States Taximeter Corp. 

34863, Estate of Luke F. Wilson. 

28234-30905-3127-4158a, Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co. 

33876, Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 


Oct. 15 


36918, Frank L. Dittmeier. 

36986, John E. Dockendorff. 

38063, Benjamin N. Duke. 

37382, Emerald Oil Co. 

37307, Evergreen, Cemetery Association, 


Chicago. 
37476, M. J. Frank and Co. 
36151, David Garber. 
38060, Iceland, Inc. 
38556, Nesmith Real Estate Trust. 
36427, Pavet-Johnson Realty Co. 
36554, Estate of Eli K. Price. 
37621, Cliff E. Rankin. 
37366, Alphonse K. Roy. 
37363, Mrs. Inez K. Roy. 
36325, Charles L. Selecman. 
Estate of Andrew Stafford. 


37364, 

42642-3, 41104, 43271, Stafford Derbes and 
Roy, Ine. 

38401, A. Sulka Co. 

87101, Stein-Bloch Co. 


Tn Indiana Taxes Advised| 


sodium in liquid ammonia. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Brown university, 1928. “Rtprinted 
from the Jour. Amer. chem. soc. 51... 
(1929).") 7 p. Easton, Pa. 1929. 
30-19051 


Saenz, Moises. Mexico, an appraisal and a 
forecast. 16 p. N. Y., The Committee 
on cultural relations with Latin America, 
1929, 30-19611 | 

Seeley, Eva Brunell. Chinook and his fam- 
ily, true dog stories, by . and Martha! 
A. L. Lane. 316 p., illus. 
and co., 1930. 


Smith, David Nichol. Wharton’s History 
of English poetry. (British academy. 
harton lecture on English poetry, 1929.) 
p. London, H. Milford, 1929. 
30-19664 


Smith, William Rufus. The essence of life. | 
Poems. Standard ed. 80 p. Los Angeles, | 
Calif. The Bert Rose co., 1930. 30-19655 

Spurr, Harry A. The life.and writings of 
Alexandre Dumas. A new ed. 321 p. 
N. YyxE. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 


30-19319 

United States patriotic society, incor- 
porated. Makers of history; inspiring 

extracts from inaugural addresses of the 

presidents of the United States, with 

portraits of our chief executives, which 

will imbue all Americans with patriotic 

enthusiasm. 1 v., illus. N. Y¥., United 

States Qe society, 1930. 30-19610 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Russia from a 
ear window, 78 p. N. Y. The Nation, 

; 1929, 30-19292 
| Whitton, Frederick Frnest. Service trials | 


i Boston, Ginn 
30-19619 | 


| « | 
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| & tragedies, by ...; with 2 maps and 
17 illustrations. 288 p. London, Hutch- 
inson & co., 1930. 30-19293 
| Wing, Francis Marion. Yesterdays, draw- 


ings and text by... 120 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, New York, The Reilly &* Lee co., 
1930, 30-19656 


ba Mrs. Fay. 
pil, by . . . and Walker Brown. 
N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-19737 
Balyeat, Ray Morton. Allergic diseases; 
their diagnosis and treatment, by ... 
illustrated with 87 engravings, including 
4in colors. 3d ed., rev. and enl. 395 p., 





Teaching the bright pu- 
249 p. 


illus. Phil., F. A. Davis co., 1930. 
30-19361 
| Blanton, Wyndham Bolling. Medicine in 


Virginia in the seventeenth century. 337 


Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 






| 


A summary of appeals in customs 
|cases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No, 3882 was published in previous_is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: 


No, 3383. E. N. Kennedy, Inc., v. United 
States. Remission of additional duties— 
leather luggage. Appeal from the ruling of 
the customs court that, where the presi- 
dent of the importing company is at the 
isame time a director in the foreign com- 
pany which fixes the prices of a patented 
article in the home market, he, being thor- 
oughly familiar with all the facts, is 

arged with. the burden of familiarizing 
himself with the requirements of the tariff 
act and of making a.complete disclosure 
to customs officials prior to entry. Appeal 
from Treasury decision No, 44170. 

No. 3384. United States v. Jacob P. Set- 
tan & Sons. Appeal from ruling of customs 
court that liquidation shold be based upon 
entered value and from thé court’s holding 
that there were not ‘sufficient samples of 
the merchandise taken and held for ap- 
praisement. Protest 79103-G/199. 
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Arthur L, Ungar. 
Mrs. M. M. Ungar. 





87704, 
37705, 





36646, Gharlds J. Thatcher. 
38095, William R. Thorsen. 
37072, Roswell C. Tripp, 
37697, Frank J. Tyson. 


| 36786, Uniform Printing & Supply Co. 
37000, Union Bag & Paper Co. 
43272, Upstream Realty Co, 
| 87783, Mrs. Hattie Wolff. 


examiners of the Department of Com—~ 


In the next of this series on ““Commuiiications: F . ¢ 
appear in the issue of Sept. 16, Raymond L. Ross, Airway Mapping Section, Coast 


New Books Received By 


82 p.,| Blount, Ralph Earl. 


The present series deals 


S. Clary 


Branch, Department of Commerce 


and authoritative nature relating to 
civil and commercial aeronautics. 
During the last six months the “Air 
Commerce Bulletin” has carried—in 
Addition to its regular department#— 


‘articles and items of interesting in- 


formation on virtually every phase of 
civil aeronautics. It has discussed the 
current aeronautic situation, the 
causes of aircraft accidents, the spe- 
cific functions of each division and sec- 
tion of the Aeronautics Branch, aids 
to aif navigation, air law activity by 
States, and nummerous other topics of 


YEARLY 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the nee Dive 
sion of The United States aly. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. Im ordering, full title, and not 
the card mumbers, should be given. 

Copper Electrotyping—Circular of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, No. 387. Bureau of 
Standards, United States Departnrent of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-26932 

| National Ministries of Education—-Office of 

Education Bulletin (1930) No. 12. , Office 

of Education, United States Department 

of the Interior. Price, 25 cents. f 

E30-235 

| Feeding Wheat to Livestock—Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 96, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Free at Depart. 
ment. (Agr. 30-993) 

The Agricultural Situation, A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions—Volume 
15, No. 9, September 1, 1930- Issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. (Agr. 26-1797) - 

| The Conference Procedure in Teaching Vo- 

cational Agriculture, Use 9f the Confer- 
|} ence in Agricultural Evening Classes~— 
| Bulletin No. 147, Agriculture Series No, 
| $8, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
| tion. Price, 10 cents, E30-232 
| Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Sep- 
| tember, 1930. Subscription price, $2.50 

per year. (8-30967) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
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particular interest to the aircraft in- q of the United States, July, 1980—Part i, 
dustry. | Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com: 
* * merce, United States Department of Com- 
It HAS also been explained how the merce. Subscription price, 56 Praia 
Government protects the flying pub- € 
lic, how engineering standards are 


drafted, how routes and highways 
should be air marked, and various 
other subjects of wide interest to air- 
craft manufacturers, operators, and 
personnel. : 

In other words, the “Air Commerce 
Bulletin” is the official mouthpiece of 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Its function is, 
chiefly, to make available for the aero- 
nautics industry and the flying public 
accurate, official information which is 
collected and disseminated by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. As @ point of contact 
between the Aeronautics\Branch, the 
aeronautic industry, and the general 
public, the “Air Commerce Bulletin” 
is generally considered a distinct aid 
to air commerce and to the aircraft 
industry. . 
Publications and Records” to 


merce, will discuss airway maps. 


Copyright 1930 py The United States Daily Pupiishing Corporation 





Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 


mber is at end of last line. 





p., illus. 
press, 1930. 


New ed. 
Bacon, 1930. 


Breasted, James Henry, ed. 


an anthology of modern aesthetics and 
359 p. N. Y., Prentice- 

30-19365 ! 
| Crawford, Claude C. Studying the major 
- +> With introduction by 
Los Angeles, 
30-19735 
Davies, John Pugh. . .. An insured invest- 


literary criticism, 
Hall, 1930. 


subjects, by . 
Lester B. Rogers. 384 p. 
Calif., C. C. Crawford, 1930. 


Richmond, The William Byrd 

30-19360 
t, Laboratory guide and 
pupil’s note-book for the study of Health. 
103 p., illus. Boston, Allyn and 


ae 30-1936 
The Christopher publishing house, | Booth, Ernest Gordon. Daily growth of the 


4 European his- 
tory atlas; ancient, medieval, and modern 
European and world history adapted from 


State Books and 
Publications 





| Information these 


regarding 
j may be obtained gy ‘writing to the de-. 
| partment in the State given below. 


Massachusetts—Birds of Massachusetts and 


puottcattons 


Other New England States, Vol. iii, by 
Edward Howe Forbush, Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Arthur 
| W. Gilbert, Commissioner, Boston, 1929. 
| Connecticut—Special Acts and) Resolutions 
of the State of Connecticut with Appen- 
dixes containing Appropriations and, 
Grants From the Treasury and Executive 
Appointments, Vol. xviii, Part i, Hart- 
| ford, 1919. 
Michigan—Local Acts of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, John S. Haggerty, 
| Secretary of State, Lansing, 1930. 
Michigan—F'ifty-Eighth Annual Report of 
the Secretary of the State Horticultural 
Society of Michigan, H. D. Hootman, 
Secretary, Lansing, 1929. 
Nevada—Annual Report of the State Con- 
troller of the State of Nevada, Ed. C, 
Peterson, Controller, Carson City, 1928, 
Nevada—Annual Report of the State Con- 
troller of the State of Nevada, Ed. C, 
Peterson, Controller, Carson City, 1929, 
Massachusetts—Annual Report on the Sta- 
tistics of County Finances of the State 
of Massachusetts, Department of Cor- 
porations and Taxation, Public Document 
No. 29, Boston, 1929, 
| Massachusetts—Annual Report of Trustees 
of the Walter E. Fernald State School at 


Waltham, Public Document No. 28, De- 
partment of Mental Diseases, Boston, 
1929, 


Connecticut—Eleventh Biennial Report of 
the Commissioner on Domestic Animals, 
J. M. Whittlesey, Commissioner, Public 
Document. No. 38, Hartford, 1928. , 
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1930. 30-19654) oat kernel and effect on germination o i i “n " 

Pixley, Erma. Mastery grammar guides! immaturity and controlled” low Sameane pai ge ek Hicks. "198 p 

...- by_. - . and Mary Frasher. 2, v. tures. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of N. -Y. “ia. Holt and co., 1930. 30-18917 

Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1930. Minnesota, 1928. Agricultural experi-| Greene, Nancy Lewis. Ye olde Shaker 
30-19648 ment station: Technical bulletin 62.) | bells. 83 p. Lexington, Ky., 1930. 

; Reynol , Harry Howard. The constitution] 42 p., illus. St. Paul, 1930. 30-19378 ; 30-19366 


Haber, Ermest Straign.... The influence 
of the soil reaction on the ionizable 
constituents of the tomato as determined 


the large wall maps, edited by .. . and is... Catales i 
Carl F. Huth and Samuel Bannister Hard- by aera TD er "ane — 
ing, 3d rev. ed. 140 maps on 48 p. Chi- | reaction . . . by E.S, Haber. (Thesis (Ph, 
cago, Denoyer-Geppert co., 1929. D.)—Iowa_ state college of agriculture 
7" aa ; Map 30-8! and mechanic arts, 1929.) p. 101-114, 
| Burgum, Edwin Berry. The new criticism; | 29-39. Ames, Ia., 1929. 30-19377 


Hill, Napoleon. The magic ladder to suc- 
cess. 196 p., illus. N. Y., International 
success society, 1930. 30-19743 

Hornaday, John Randolph. Soldiers of 
progress and industry, 243 p. > an 
Dodd, Mead & co., 1930. 30-19818 

Hosford, Hemphill Moffett. On the sum- 
mability of Fourier-Bessel and Dini ex- 


ment, (The international life under- pansions. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.) 
writers library.) 226 p. N. Y., F. S.| —University of Illinois, 1926.) 9 p. Ur- 
Crofts & co., 1930. d 30-19742| bana, Ill., 1929. 30-19058 
Eustace, Herbert W. The line of light. | Hunter, Amole, pseud. Let’s ride to hounds, 
Why am I a Christian scientist? Pla-; by . . .; illustrated by Edward King. 
giarism. 168 p. Berkeley, Lederer, Street} 9} p. N. Y., The Derrydale ‘press, 1929, 
& Zeus co., 1929. 30-19367 ‘ 30-19 
Faulkenberry, Frank A. Football funda-|Hamson, Charles John, Patent rights fo 
mentals; a text of instruction on proper! scientific discoveries. 286 p. Indianap- 
stance. 72 p., illus. Nashville, Tenn.,| olis, The Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 
Methodist publishing house, 1930. - 30-19820 
30-19372 | International mercantile marine company. 


Ford, Harry Egerton. A new French reader 


based on the French word book and the 
recommendations of the American andi 


Strange places & strange faces seen on 
the Belgenland world cruise, Red star 
line. 61 p., illus. N, Y., 1930, 30-19374 
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Compensation Insurance Advocated nfluensa Deaths 
For Persons Hurt in Auto Accidents 


Riirunan of Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
Favors Protection Similar to That Af- 
forded Workers in Industries 


? 


{ 


these 26,653,450 cars to their reasonable 
capacity we have built and are building 
paved and hard surfaced roads and 


streets at a pace that staggers belief. 


At the recent meeting of the American} 
‘Bar Association in Chicago a debate on 
the subject of een erent 
icti vehicle acci- 
Nga greece a chairman of|We take out the curves and round the 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, |o"ers and ~ ae we aeees 
Fred M\ Wilcox, and Austin J. Lilly, gen- widen the culverts and barsicade 
1 ‘ 1 f the Maryland Casualty ditches and remove the snow and other- 
Co. a Rimore, Md y wise encourage more and more use of 
Mr, Wileox ‘argued in the affirmative, these vehicles. . Mee: é. 
favoring the adoption of a compensation And again the a legs an > ae af 
insurance plan for indemnifying persons |©ndition of these strée f= ighways 
injured by motor vehicles regardless of is developing the use ve e€ motor - 
legal ‘iability, similar to workmen's and motor truck for public _transporta- 
oi ti "sasurance for industrial|*°" of Passengers and freight to the 
Dabenta. yee illy took the negative point where they are supplementing in 


; . ; material 
side of the question, asserting that the/Then we license use of these roads and 
proposal is 


workmen’s compensation. 
The address of Mr. Wilcox, which will 


be followed by the publication in a later) oongin Highway Department on nine dif- 
issue of the reply of Mr. Lilly, follows }oront days during last Summer on a 
in full text: : . j\large number of the trunk highways 
I may not hope that in the time as-|at points outside the cities of the State. 
signed to me I can present this subject/ The total count was 1,731,515. The max- 
with anything like the thoroughness that|imum for one day was 267,456. 
its importance demands, and so I will) Many of the counts at individual 
have to devote myself largely to a re-| points showed highways carrying from 
view of the conditions that obtain in this\}5 999 to. 20,000 vehicles i. das 
country and which must challenge our}, February and August of 1925, they 
sense of decent regard for the rights and| .unted the vehicle traffic at the corner 
obligations of those Who must use the) + ine Univ 
streets and highways, and perhaps outline| Street 
briefly some of the problems that must| 


|trians’ and. other vehicles. 


intersects University Avenue. 
On Feb. 28, between 8 a. m. and 8 p. m., 


f_| Service. 


Reveal Decrease 


’ 


Public Health Service Reports 
Gain in Total of 
Typhoid Cases 


Compressed Air 
Horns on. Buses 


There was a considerable decrease in| 
the number of deaths from influenza} 
and pneumonia for the week ended Aug. 
23. compared With the corresponding 
week of last year, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Public Health 
The number of smallpox cases | 
reported during the week was less than 
|the samme week of last year, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: | 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in 


Nuisance and Menace to 
Public Safety 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Sept. 13. 
Compressed air horns on buses have 
become ndt only a nuisance but a men- 
ace to safety and their use must-be dis- 
the following table are situated in all|continued immediately, according to a 
|parts of the country and have an esti-|ruling issued by the Commissioner of 
{mated ,aggregate population of. more! Motor Vehicles, Harold G. Hoffman, un- 
than 31,890,000. The estimated popu-|der authority of section 22 of the motor 
lation of the 89 cities reporting deaths | vehicle act, empowering him to pass upon 





| 
I. 
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AY, SEPTEM 


State Commissioner Rules, 
Loud Warning Signals Are 


. 
BER 15, 1 


v 


AutHorizep Stratements ONLY Are Prese! 


ED HEREIN,. ‘Baina 


PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Uffirep States DAILY 


, Ins 


New Jersey Bars Arrests for Dry Violations. 


urance 


Power Company 


. Recorded Decline in August’ Protests Action ot 


‘Month 


Fewer Jury Con 


August arrests for prohibition viola- 
tions totaled 5,759. as compared with 6,- 
548 in July according to Ahe ‘summary 
of prohibition enforcement activities for 
August, made public by the Director of 
Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock. 

(A summary of the report was pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 13.) 

At the beginning of August 22,869 
criminal eases remained on court dockets, 
la gain of 635\cases during July, the 
report reveals. 

The full text of Mr., Woodceck’s re- 
|port follows: : . : 
| District 2—New ‘York — Excellsior 
| Brewery seized, four officers arrested and 


degree the railway systems. | 


sal ‘impracticable, of dubious) streets at rates of speed that have re-| 
constitutionality and not analagous ,to) duced many fold their safe use by pedes-| 


Traffic counts were made by the Wis-| 


ersity campus where Park) 


ig more than 29,300,000. Weeks ended 
| Aug. 23, 1930, and Aug. 24, 1929. 
|_ Cases reported. 1930 
Diphtheria: 
46 States 
96 cities 
| Measles: 
45 States 
96 cities ix tea dees 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
46 States 
96 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 
9% cities 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
i eee eee ee 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
96 cities 
Death's reported. 
| Influenza .and pneumonia: 


1929 


574 919 


366 


540 
111 


94 
58 


103 


845 
243 


177 


869 
182 


21) 





/safety devices, held for the Grand Jury. 

“A large number of buses operating) Three 2,500-gallon stills seized at one 
Craetciont’ Statens “ue “mtoped “eaten MGs phases one aie be 
ommiss ’ | cludin e two rs. ne ale bot- 
with a compressed on to blow two itling Nant: 7,176 Goons of ale, the equip- 
fremely loud, giving & volume of sound| "ite ce¢, onan ae, Ment, mine gmt ot 

: ’ eas , 
that is comparable to ~~ of a lecomo- |* In the Northern District six railway | 
tte whistle. ‘Thay make far more noise | cars, containing Ai barrels of unlabeled 
rr Ma de Se ae : ‘|beer were taken. e shipment. was 
jue ee — on put uP | fictitiously billed, and the consignee and 
these blasts are bmrmful: to sick peo- | the consignor were found to be fictitious. 
ple, and enough to startle the nerves; One resort at Saratoga Springs was 
lof even normal persons, and they have raided, and 300 quarts of spirits seized. 
become a great nuisance from this stand- | This place is open only during the racing 
point. |season, and has never before been raided, 

jalthough it has operated since 1920. 


Motorists Frightened ; ‘ 
Se lates land District 3.—In western Pennsylvania 


“ ‘ : f . 
FE Apo Bae Po Mage iBegin jan unusual seizure of a Barbet two-col- 
powered buses, whose operators seem |¥mn still was made. This was found in 


ito delight in frightening other users of |@" alcohol plant, and is the first of its 


be met in setting up & compensation) 
system. 


Chicago Traffic Situatiors 
Similar to Other Large Cities 


There was published late in 1926 the 
report. and recommendations of the met-) 
ropolitan street traffic survey for Chi-| 
cago and vicinity. That report presents 
a vivid picture of traffic conditioms there, ! 
and while there is but one Chicago the| 
sitvation im the other large cities of 

\ this country, as respects street conges- 
tion and hazard, is fairly comparable. 

On the basis of relative population 
the condition in the smaller cities will 
not usually rate much less serious. And} 
so for my purposes I expect to make) 
use of some of the;findings in that sur-| 
vey, some figures from the publications 
of the Natiomal Safety Council and cer-| 
tain other statistics so that we may visu- 
alize the setting under which we expect 
pedestrians, motor vehicle owners and 
transportatiom companies to use the pub- 
lic streets and highways. . 

There is* less than a square mile of 
area within the district which is bounded 
on the north and west by the Chicago} 
River, on the east by Lake Michigan 
and on the south by Roosevelt Road. A 
cordon count made in May, 1926, shows 
that 1,693,506 persons enter or leave| 
this distriet during the 12-hour period | 
from 7 a. m. to 7 p.m. of an average 
week day. 


Count Reveals Heavy 
Traffic ire District 


{ 


| 


e., street cars, motor buses and passen- 
ger cars, handled 983,818 persons, over 
58 per cent, and the balance of 709,688 
were carried by the so-called off-street 
agencies such as the elevated railways. 
This same count shows that in a typical 
day 314,640 street agency vehicles enter 
or leave this district—over 20,000 street 
cars, 4475 motor buses, 226,250 passen- 
ger autos, 51,371 motor trucks and 12,- 
071 horse-drawn vehicles. 

This takes no account of the move- 
ments within the district, and authori- 
ties estimate that within the square mile 
there are 250,000 vehicular movements 
each typical week day. 

Within the semicircle described by a 
40-mile radius from the intersection of 
State and Madison streets there was a 
population according to the 1910 census 
of 2,752,821 and in 1920 of 3,521,842. 
The estimate for the present census is 
4,500,000. Im 20 years it should reach 
6,500,000. 

In 1910 the registration showed 12,- 
926 motor wehicles in Chicago, one for 
every 169 persons. In 1920 there were 
119,000 cars, or an average of 22.7 per- 
sons per car. In 1925 there were 341,- 
468 or an average of 8.9 persons per 
car, I do mot have the present regis- 
tration for Chicago but it is reported 
that there are 26,653,450 in the United 
States or am average of one to every 
4.5 persons. 


People Depending More 
Upon Motor Vehicles 


There are in normal times pnobably 
500,000 factory workers in Chicago hav- 
ing to go to and from their work place 
each week day. There were in 1926, 
105 office buildings in this city, 12 or 
more stories in height, the majority of 
them housing over 1,000 people each,'| 
and some of them more than 5,000, 

There are 70 of these buildings in New 
York, each over 30 stories in_ height. 
The Empire State Building has™been 
planned for 85 stories. When completed 
and in full use it is estimated sthat its| 
normal population will approximate 15,-| 
000. Every sizeable city is making gen-| 
eral use Of the many storied building| 
for mercantile and office pyrpose. De-| 
partment stores, theaters, hotels, schools 
and churches add their quota to the daily 
traffic record. 

For the transportation of our people 
we are depending in an ever-increasing | 
degree upom the motor vehicle. From! 
the day when it was possessed as a 
luxury by just a few, the average use 
now represents a car for every family 
and it has become a necessity. 

Along with the increasing use has 
come the development in weight and} 
power and speed. The cars weighing! 
up to 8,000 pounds or thereabouts are 
capable of doing as much as 60 miles) 
on the opem road, The medium weight 
a will travel 70 of more miles per} 
hour and owners of the heavier ones| 
clai 
miles per hour. 


speed capacity of upwards of 85) 
tisement, carried widely in the papers 


9,237 motor vehicles traveled this inter- 
section for an average of 770 per hour 
and a maximum of 1,064 between 4 and 
5 o'clock. 

On Aug. 12 of that year, 11,332 motor 
vehicles crossed at this intersection 
within a like 12-hour period for an aver- 


age of £45 per hour and a maximum load | 


of 1,266 between 5 and 6 o’clock. 
Speed Is Expensive 
In Life and Money 


What does it mean to put in the street 
the men and women pedestrians who are 
enroute to or from the office, the fac- 
tory, the store, the theater, the church 
and the hundred-and-one other places 
that require their presence while these 
same streets are being used by janes of 
high-powered, high-speed motor vehicles 
and whose drivers, by and large, assume 
a prior right in the streets ? 

“What does it meanto send your chil- 
dren to school over streets and street 
intersections also in use at the time by 
these same vehicles? What do all of 
these street and highway exposures to 
motor vehicle traffic mean to us and to 
our right to the reasonable use of these 
public ways? 


This table of experience showing mo- | 


tor vehicle fatalities for the past five 
years will tell you something of what 
it means: 

Per 100,000 population, A; 
cars registered, B: 


-» 21,926 
23,509 
25,851 

OS. cae 27,966 101.7 

ta tcr es 31,000 2. 104.5 
Approximately 20 per cent of these 

fatalities were of children under 15 years 

of age, and over 25 per cent were of men 
and women past the age of 55 years. 

For 1929, 55 per cent of the whole were 

pedestrians, and 19 per cent arose out 

of motor vehicle collisions. 

The ratio of fatal accidents to the non- 
fatal is about one to 35 in contrast with 
the industrial experience, where the ra- 
tio of fatal to nonfatal is as one to 130. 
Iam not able to estimate the property 
damage, but do remind you that the Na- 
tional Safety Council estimated the eco- 
nomic loss for 1929, personal injury and 
property damage, at $850,000,000, 


Means Needed to Insure 
Distribution of Losses 


The record presents to your State and 
to my State its most important task. 
Some way must be found to insure rea- 
sonable distribution of this lass. The 
personal injury suit is the only course 
yet provided, and this course, as it works 
out in practice, is just an excuse and not 
a remedy. 
to 50 miles an hour, collisions occur in 
a flash, Who was to blame? To whom 
will you assign the fault? No two of 
the witnesses saw it alike. 

Ofttimes no one was really at fault in 
any practical sense. At least calcula- 


per 100,000 


B 
98.4 
95.5 

100.2 


1925 . 


1926 


|tion, the fault, if any, amounts to noth-| 


ing more than a confession that in emer- 
gencles we select our course by chance 
rather than by the exercise of real dis- 
cretion. If we get out of the difficulty 
we take credit for “great care and skill.” 
If damage results “someone else was to 
blame.” 
_And then we proceed to settle the 
rights and_ liabilities according to the 
law of negligence. At the end of a day 
we shoo 15,000 workers out of the Em- 
pire State Building into the streets that 
surround that block and expect each of 
them to make escape through a seething 
mass of street cars and automobiles and 
motor trucks and thousands of frenzied, 
running, dodging crowding pedestrians, 
If they are run down by a truck and 
injured they must not only establish neg- 
ligence of the trucker but freedom from 
neglect on their own part, and failing 
in either must suffer the damage alone. 


Accurate Evidence 
Difficult to Obtain 


As applied to this feld of auto acci- 
dents the present system is pure, unadul- 
terated mockery, To make matters worse 
we are not only glutting the courts but 
bringing them into disfavor because the 
system puts upon them the obligation to 
see that justice is done under law and set 
of circumstances where justice is not 
possible. 

A justice of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court said to me recently that the “bur- 
dening of court calendars is not the most 
disappointing aspect of this matter be- 


With cars traveling from 25) 


_|be so organized and managed as to re- 


325'the highways, and in trying to convey | 
REE ALCL IEEE LAO the ee — eae on . the | 

: - |‘monarch of the road. en these horns | 
an the facts of an automobile acci- | 11. blown in the rear of a car, the effect 
[seen 4 jis so startling as to frighten a person} 

It seems to me that in a system of|to the extent of forcing a car off the| 
compensation, where fault is not a fac-| road; there have been several accidents | 
|tor, we have our only promise. }caused in this manner. 
| It was in 1911 that we had our first’) “There is no reason why the bus) 
|valid workmen’s compensation legisla-| should have a louder warning signal 
|tion. Ten States qualified, the Wiscon-'than any other motor vehicle on the 
|sin, Nevada, New Jersey, California and | highway. Sirens are forbidden for pri- 
Washington laws becoming effective that | vate cars, and these horns are far worse 
year and in taht order. Kansas, New than a siren. From the standpoint of 
Hampshire, Ohio, Illinois and Massachu-|safety and the abatement of a serious 
setts passed acts to become effective the | nuisance, it becomes: necessary to pro- 
following year. Arkansas, Florida, Mis-| hibit their use on the highways of New 
sissippi and South Carolina still remain | Jersey.” ; 
outside the plan. 

The principle underlying this type of |\Pow 
legislation Has been so unanimously and | * - 
generously endorsed that there are few | On Salmon River in Idaho 
now who care to raise a voice against 
the fundamental purpose. There are The United ‘Mercury Mines Co., Boise, 
plenty to protest specific parts of these Idaho, has filed with the Federal Power 
laws but not many ready to abandon it ;Commission an application for a license 
as a whole. And so the system of pay- for a power project on -East Fork of 
ing medical and indemnity benefits to in-|South Fork of Salmon River, Valley 
|jured workmen without undertaking to | County, Idaho. 
fix the fault may be regarded as firmly | si 
established. 


What it cost in argument and effort 
to get these laws is still fresh in the 
;memory of many of you. Those who op- 
| posed workmen’s compensation most vig- | 
orously at the outset are in these. days | 
|of appeal for the extension of the sys- | 
|tem to cover motor vehicle accidents en- 
| dorsing\-workmen’s compensation but ar- 
guing allegéd vital differences and pre- 
senting the same line of attack’as was 
used back in 1911. In importance of the 
, problem, in matter of social need and in| 
fundamental reason for adoption there is | 


89 cities ... 


; 


| 
| 


er Project Proposed | 


| 
The contemplated development includes } 
'a diversion dam of concrete, a flume) 
about two miles long, a power house and 
a transmission line approximately three| 
miles in length. The proposed installed | 
capacity is about 700 horsepower. Power | 
is to be used for mining and milling pur-| 
poses. 


Philippine Bureau of Posts | 
To Operate Radio Stations 
| 

Government radio stations now oper-| 
many times the de tated by the Radio Corporation of the! 
action. pee et me for | philippines will be turned ag to the) 
: e |Philippine Bureau of Posts on Sept. 16, | 

gs do wet ograne. te ht oot | the | 1930, according to the provisions of the | 
important details of a Seapennhtion sys- | bill signed by the Governor-General, the | 
tem, but on such study as I have fail Communications Section, Department of | 
and’ on many years’ experience in the|C°™merce, is‘informed in a radio dispateh | 
administration of workmen’s compensa. | °™ Trade Commissioner E. D. Hester 
at Manila.»-The bill also. appropriates 


tion, I am ready to declare that a sys- : ; 
t oe : *°-|money for the operation of the radio} 
em can be devised that is not only Prac-| stations until Dec. 31, 1930. | 


ticable but essentially just. : ; | 
ay The stations involved are located at} 
Monopolistic Mutual Manila, Iloilo, Cebu, Zamboanga, Davao, | 


Preferred to State Fund Cagayan de Misamis, Tacloban, Appari| 


Laoag. The Governor-General has | 
Any well-selected committee of inter-| stated that “this is a temporary measure | 


ested and experienced compensation ad-|and is not designed as a permanent solu- 
|ministrators with the aid of an insur-|tion of the problem. It will give time to 
ance expert and some one who is ex-|the Legislature to work out a permanent 
| perlenced: im the traffic and safety field| solution after hearing the views of busi- 
can design ‘a law which for the handling| ness men, technical experts and others | 
of liability for motor vehicle accidents| interested in the communications prob- | 
will prove a better balanced and work-| lem.” 
able piece of legislation than the early| 
|workmen’s compensation laws of this | 
country. 


And that is not belittling the work| Applications for Wireless 
of or denying cred¥® to the men who © 
|ploneered the field of fashioning com-| And Broadcasting Permits 
pensation legislation for your State and| , 
\for my State. But the men who will! Applications for wireless and broad- 
model laws for this new field will have| Casting permits received by. the Federal 
the benefit of nearly 20 years of in-| Radio Commission have just been an- 
vestigation and legislation and admin-| nounced as follows: 
istration of compensation. The experi-| Broadcasting applications: 
ence is ripe and we need not reenact} WGR, Radio Station WGR, Amherst, N. 
our mistakes. ; | Y., request for authority to voluntarily 
ue > oSt important question for con-| #ssign license to Buffalo Broadcasting Cor- 
sideration will be the character of the| Poration. Sa ; 
insurance protection. Whether through | eens e re weookencind ee 
aie Sprviee cf peivete inturgnce compa- | to voluntarily assign license to Buffalo 
; : ] monopolistic: State fund, or| Broadcasting Corporation. 
y a monopolistic mutual insurance com- Charles Smuck, Springfield; Mo., con- 
|pany or through the agency of a gas tax,| struction permit to erect a.new station to 
,an election of plan must be made by the| ¥S¢ 1,500 ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours. 
designer of the law at the very outset. c Cars eee Company. Wewten, me 
Each will have certain definite ‘advan-| 4:7. ° oe an Perm: to erect a new sta- 
ges over the other and each will have — HOG TATE Hy 290 WEES mnie 
specific shortcomings. The ease with WILL, University of Illinois, Urbana, II1., 
which we are to master the hard places| request for authority to install automatic 
and those points at which there is fail-|ftequency control. Application supersedes 
ure to solve will depend on the type of | Construction permit application dated Aug. 
|Insurance plan we select. ale heeds La Grange, Ind., construc 
| I have no one last and only choice to| tion permit to erect a’ new station to use 
|urge.* I express preference for a monop-| 1,500 ke, 15 w., and an average of 10 
jolistic mutual over a monopolistic State| hours per day. 
fund for the’ reason that the former can a op aal received (other than broad- 
| casting): 
tai — ce an WBF, Tropical Radio Telegraph, Hing- 
State pe age pars meal ~, rr fhe | ham, Mass., construction permit for change 
cee essary obligations at | in location and change in equipment, 6,770, 
oa State-administered fund, at} 10,450, 12,940, 17,580 ke. (two transmitters), 
the same time securing the economies|1 kw. each. Public coastal service. Also 
that, monopolistic systems have over| 147, 436, 500, 4,172, 8,550, 12,370, 22,400, 
|competitive companies. plus calling frequencies (three transmit- 
If there was no other tax upon gas- ae vy Te eee kee 
oline or car fuel such a fund-raising WAG, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
jplan might be considered as convenient| Rockland, -Me., license for new service 
and after all a satisfactory means of| (marine relay), 109 ke., 5 kw. 
distributing the load, but the levy in|, WAZ, R. C. A. Communications, Ine, 
most States is now of such character| New, Brunswick, N. J. renewal of limited 
that any substantial increase would pro- pane license for 7,426, 14,920; 17,850 ke., 
mote Kootlegging of. the product. . 


| 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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\ta 


|bags of sugar, one ale plant, and 3,500 


|D 


kind ever seized in this district. Some 
of the alcohol seized at this-plant proofed 
as high as 182. 

In the State of-New Jersey 11 railway 
cars, containing approximately 3,300 
half-barrels of high-test beer were taken. 
Eight stills, 1,100 gallons of alcohol, 202 


gallons of ale were seized. Ten arrests 
were made, ; 


District.4.—The outstanding case of the 
month is the United States v. C. B. Max- 
well et al. This case is the basis of a 
far-reaching conspirary to smuggle liquor 
into this. country, and will involve de- 
fendants in/New York, Philadelphia, Cin-| 
cinnati, and other large cities. -. 

District 5——Four conspiracy cases in| 
the State of Alabama, involving 109 de- 
fendants. Investigation of these cases| 
grew out of a request made by. the) 
United States Attorney. Most of these| 
defendants, have been arrested at least! 
once for violation of the Prohibition Laws, 
and it is believed that they were all op-| 
erating under the general scheme of con-| 
spirac; to continue violating the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

In Mississippi one cabin motor boat} 
was seized, two moonshiners arrested. 
This seizure led to the finding of a large 
distillery, which had supplied the whiskey 
they were transporting, and the property 
was destroyed. Another complete still— 
a 150 gallon copper outfit—was destroyed 
-< three moonshiners arrested at the 
still, 

District 6.—A prominent club in Louis- 
ville, Ky., was raided, a search warrant 
having been based on an illegal sale of 





whiskey. A conspirary charge is pend- | The county officers, together with eight | 


ing. Padlock proceedings have been in- 
stituted ‘against the premises. 





In Tennessee another case has been de-| during the month of August in the va- | 


Criminal cases on docket, July 31, 1930, 
8 placed on docket, D; termination by conviction with ju?y trial, E; pleas of guilty, 
by acquittal, nolle prossed, etc., G; unfinished cases on docket, H; average jail sen- 


case 
F; 
tences, days, K; average fine, L: 
A 
i ee ee 
istrict 2 
District ¢ 
District 
District §& 
District 
District 
District 
District ¢ 
District 
District 
Distri¢t 


B 
127 
484 
327 
792 
811 
847 
382 
257 
292 

92 
128 
220 


Cc 
90 
810 
179 
498 
639 
850 
304 
204 
273 
43 
121 
64 


1, 


5,759 4,075 


| 
Total for July, 1930*..22;2384 6,548 4,245 
“July figures corrected. 
Total amount of August fines, 
Total number of days in sentences, August, 


} 


seized, gallons, G; spirits, seized, gallons, H: 
A B 

2 

17 

43 

20 


District 1 .. 
District 
District ¢ 
District 
District § 
District 

| District 
Distrigt 
District 
District 
District 
District 


5 
7 
1 
ae 
1 
1 


104 
153 


Lower Telephone Rate 


Asked; in Tennessee! 
edi 


Petition Says ‘War Emergency’ 
Charges Are.\Now Excessive 


State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Sept, 13. 

Alleging that the “war -time/ emer- 
gency” rates for telephone service in 
Tennessee have become unreasonable and 
excessive, a petition signed by 11,271 
persons has been filed with the Railroad 
and Public Utilities Commission, asking 
that the present rates in Chattanooga 
and the State of Tennessee be reduced | 
at least 33 per cent. 

The: petition is directed against the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and the complainants all re- 


1,869 
2,386 


ly Report of Directdr Woodcock Reveals N umber of 
Criminal Casés on Court Dockets Increased ; 


victions Shown 


veloped, in which ‘14 hijackers were ap- 
prehended; 11 were bound over under 
charge of conspiracy, and eight of the 11 
were charged with comspiracy and im- 
personating Government officials. ’ 

District 
complete distilleries were seized, 225,000 
galloris of mash, and 1,000 gallons of 
alcohol. Involved in the cases growing 
out of these seizures are 102 defendants. 

A major investigation during~ August 
was a case in which a distillery worth 
about $50,000 was seized. It has been 
found that a man from Davenport, Iowa, 
has finaneed the operation af this dis- 
tillery. : 

Four breweries and two distilleries 
have been seized in Madison County. 
Twenty-three cases, involving 30 defend- 
ants, resulted from these raids. Several 
notorious gangsters have been appre- 
hended in the State during the month. 

In Indiana the lake resorts have 
claimed special attention. 


tions, but also prostitution, gambling and 
robbery. ‘One of these resport was fre- 
quented by Chicago gangsters. At 
another, the second largest gambling 
place in Indiana was located. The para- 


phernalia at this place was confiscated | 
and destroyed, and several defendants | 


have been prosecuted and convicted. 

An Elks’ Count, Club was raided, and 
a conspirary case involving several of the 
Elks’ lodges will later be brought to 
court. 

In eastern Wisconsin 17 miniature 
breweries were seized and destroyed. 


These plants turn out from 10 to 50 bar-| 


rels of beer per week. 

District 11—In northern California 
three distilleries, 3,152 gallons of spirits, 
five automobiles, 188 sacks of sugar were 
seized. Eleven defendants were ar- 
rested. 


District 12—In Oregon a major con-| 


spiracy case has been developed, involv- 
ing 16 defendants, who have been charged 
with possession, sale, manufacture and 


transportation of liquor in violation of the 
National Prghibition Act, and with con- 


spiracy. Thesé defendants have been 
operating a large still on a ranch. 
In Idaho nine defendants will be tried 


}on a conspiracy charge at the September 


term of the Federal court. This has 
been a diffidult case, inasmuch as the 


liquor was manufactured in Nevada and | 


soild in Idaho. 


In western Washington the seizure of | 
a large alcohol distillery, capable of turn- | 
ing out 250 gallons of 190 proof alcohol | 
daily, was the outstanding seizure of the} 


month. Seven defendants are under 
bond, and further investigation is being 
made. This plant was appraised at be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000. 

In eastern Washington an investigation 
which started in April of this year has 
just been completed and the report sub-. 
mitted to the United States Attorney. 
This case concerns the alleged conspiracy 
to violate the National Prohibition Act by 
the Sheriff of a certain county, his three 
deputies, and other persons engaged in 
the violation of the law of that county. 


other persons, have been indicted. 
Special cases instituted or completed 


rious administrative districts. 


A; arrests, B; held by: Commissioner, C; 


D F 
26 
524 
6 
89 
108 
33 
138 
35 
21 
71 
116 
47 


—_— 


1,214 
1,391 


K 
198 
44.5 
180 
81.2 
130.6 
85 
91.1 
198.7 
146.7 
106.2 
47 
114.8 


L 
$482.40 
55.75 
158.33 
166.66 
103.95 
480.88 
278.82 
346.15 
127.95 
134.09 
196.84 
118.97 


‘E 


1,531 
596 
1,714 
424 
539 
916 


103.2 $138.33 
156 $174.33 


23,227 
22,869 


$143,451.10; total amount of July fines, $213,735.48. | 


55,455; July, 128,924, 


Injunctions, Forfeitures and Seizures 
Permanent injunctions granted, A; judgments of forfeitures, B; 
mobiles, C; boats and launches,’ D; stills and distilleries, E; beer fermenters, F; beer 


seizures, auto- 


D F 


20 


G 
9,118.37 
639 345,082.00 
1,673 213,812.25 
2,611 - 235,544.26 
15,588 9,150.11 
2,060 151,079.51 
739 45,200.50 
377 1,211.03 
961 69,482.95 
ane + 450.37 
4 1,240.64 
85 2,373.68 


H 
5,343.40 
13,877.79 
10,607.87 
12,268.00 
13,993.84 
7,427.14 
8,627.06 
1,343.27 
3,602.53 
2,986.77 
6,638.58 
3,241.35 


E 
31 
151 
150 
566 
486 
227 
107 
33 
95 
17 
12 
49 


ee © © 6 ee Om 


1,924 24,757 1,083,745.66 89,957.60 


| a! 


1,843 9,282 1,041,956.84 110,003.98 


— 
~ 


of a large amount of the expenses of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


pany.” 


Defendants also are said to have failed | 


to file annually since Jan. 31, 1922, state- 
ments of gross earnings in the State 
of Tennessee. 

Declaring the rates are “unreasonable 
and excessive,” the petition says the bur- 
den of proof is on the defendants to 
show that the rates now charged are 
reasonable. An accounting of “exact 
earnings” within. the State and within 
the City of Chattanooga annually for the 
period since Jan. 31, 1922, is asked. 


Canary Islands Wireless 
Link Nears Completion 


A radio st&tion being constructed by 
the Spanish “Transradio” Company on 
the Canary Islands is fast nearing com- 
pletion, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from 


N 
7.—In “gorthern Illinois 24) 


Violations | 
there have been not only liquor viola-| 


Brief Declares Commission 
Has No Jurisdiction in De- 
termining Cost or Invest- 
ment in Project 


The Federal Power teammate can 


reaches of a stream only to the extent 
of preventing a power project from in- 
|terfering with navigation in navigable 
waters, and has no jurisdiction to deter- 
imine the cost of investment in such a 
| project, it is contended in a brief filed 
|with the Commission by the Columbus 
| Electric and Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 
The brief was filed to protest elimina- 
tion of items of costs in a sworn state- 
ment on the Bartlett’s Ferry develop- 


\forms the boundary between Georgia 
land Alabama. The items total $646,- 
| 040.31, 


The Federal Power Commission, in 
|dealing with projects on nonnavigable 
|streams, should confine itself to ques- 
tions involving the interests of interstate 


or foreign commerce, the brief states. 





@ourt Rulings Mentioned 


“The Federal Po-ver Commission,” th 
brief contends, “‘in granting a license fo 
a project on a nonnavigable stream, can 
exercise jurisdiction only to the extent 
of preventing interference with com- 


and erection of a dam the Commission 
at no time~has jurisdiction to ascertain 
or determine the cost of or net invest- 
ment in such a project. The question of 
the items of expense and the cost of con- 
|Struction of the Bartlett’s ‘Ferry project 
can in no way directly or indirectly af- 
fect the interstate or foreign commerce. 

“Since the B&artlett’s Ferry project is 
located on a nonnavigable portion of 
the Chattahoochee River, should the Com- 
mission take any action looking to the 
elimination of any of the items claimed 
as cost of construction, as proposed by 
the Accounting Division, it would assume 
authority over matters which are re- 
served to the States and over which 
Congress itself has no jurisdiction, or 
authority, and would violate rightS~of 
the Columbus Electric and Power Co. 
guaranteed to it by constitutional pro- 
visions and in the teeth ofgan unbroken 
line of decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, some of which have 
heretofore been cited.” 


The brief argues further that the Com- 
mission is without authority under the 
Federal Water Power Act at this time 
to change the statement showing actual 
costs of construction. Since there is no 
express authority in the Commission to 
determine net investment, such authority 
if it exists must & clearly implied, it 
is contended. 


Items Termed Proper 
Furthermore, it is argued, the items 
proposed by the Commision’s preliminary 
accounting report for elimination are 
proper items of cost of the project. 


A clause in the brief is devoted to the 
proposed elimination of an item of $459,- 
249.55 for’ construction fees which the 
Columbus company claims to have paid 
Stone and Webster, Inc. The item was 
proposed for elimination on the grounds 
that Stone and Webster controlled the 
Columbus company and that the fee rep- 
resents an arbitrary overhead charge for 
services of officers of one or both of the 
corporations, performed only incidentally 
to other duties, which is prohibited by 
the rules for determining cost prescribed 
by the Federal Water Power Act. 


The brief says that the Solicitor for the 
Commission stated that thd only issue 
involved as to this item was whether 
the contract was entered into between 
parties legally capable to contract with 
each other. It argues that when two cor- 
porations are separate legal entities, as 
these are claimed to be, they may law- 
fully enter into contracts with each other, 
and the fact that one of them owns prac- 
tically all the stock of the other in no 
way impairs this right under the law. 


Stone and Webster has also filed a 
brief as’ intervener in which it claims 
that Stone and Webster was not con- 
tracting with itself in executing the con- 
tract for services, “even though the ques- 
tion is immaterial to the issue.” 


Mr. Russell Disagrees 


Solicitor Charles A. Russell of the 
Commission, in answering a_ brief of 
the Lexington Water Power Co., which 
also challenged the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, recently stated, “If the po- 
sition of the protestant is tenable and 
correct, the whole Federal Water Power 
Act is merely an idle gesture. If that 
contention is true, it means that ‘the 
Federal Water Power Act gives to tne 
Federal. Power Commission merely the 
right to sit idly by in a state of ‘innoc- 
uous desuetude,’ and rubberstamp the 
practices, the procedure, the thought and 
determination of the power companies. 
That Congress had any such intentio 
in the passage of the Federal Water 
Power Act is beyond comprehension, and 
‘is negatived by the provisions of th 
act. 


“If we assume the contention ef the 
power companies—that our hands are 
tied for 50 years—as suggested, there is 
no necessity for a commission; there 
is no necessity for a chief counsel; there 
is no necessity for a chief accountant; 
there is no necessity for a chief engi- 
neer; there is no necessity for a solici- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





Federal Agency 


exercise jurisdiction over nonnavigable: 


ment on the Chattahoochee River, which . 


merce on the navigable streams below, , 
sand after the granting of such a license 


qv 


4 


f 


tor; there is no necessity for anyone 


other than some Government clerks 
charged with the duty of rubberstamp- 
ing the mail as it is received from the 
licensees.” ' ; 

Mr. Russell has 30 days in which to 
file a brief in answer to those of the 


Columbus Electric and Power Company 


and Stone and Webster, Inc. 
| 


Proposed Tariff Reduction 


Canceled on Norfolk Line 


An automobile adver-) 
in this section of the country on July|cause. additional court facilities would 
30, reminded the public that this medium|"emedy that feature. The sad part of it 
weight car has “under its hood” an en-|4ll is to find myself expected to réach a 
gine of “93 horsepower” and that this|just decision on the basis of a record 
means among: other things “‘speed of |made up of testimony in most radical con- 
75 or more miles per hour.” flict by witnesses who were apparently 
Two weeks ago Sunday another me-|¢endeavoring to give honest account of the 
dium weight car carried an’ advertise-|facts, when I know full well that what 
ment that after having traveled 29,000|they thought they saw occurred in such 
miles at am average speed of more than|a fraction of a second that they lost the 
68 miles per hour it made the last 1,000|sequence of events.” , 
miles of a 30,000 mile test at the rate| A late president of the Wisconsin Bar 


side in or near Chattanooga. Consul Clifton R. Wharton at Las Pal- 
The complainants allege that shortly}mas. The station is under construction 
after the World War the Cumberland|at San Lorenzo, Grand Canary, a few 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., predecessor | kilometers distant from the port of Las 
of the Southern Bell, was granted an| Palmas, in which city the company main- 
emergency rate, the reasons for which,|tains an office, It is reported that there 
it ig declared, no longer exist. ‘will be three masts, and that the sta- 
The petition asserts that costs have|tion will maintain ‘three services: (1) 
been materially reduced and that in|International long-distance service; (2) 
Chattanooga they have been further re-|service with the Islands of Teneriffe; 
duced through installation of an auto-|and (3). ship service. The, internationai 
matic telephone system. * long-distance service no doubt will be 
J. Carroll Melton, Norfolk, Va., tonstruc-| , The Southern Bell Company, the peti- transmitted through the 
tion permit for 6,080 ke, 500 w, Experi-|tion further asserts, “is inflating its|Madrid station. 
mental service, joperating expensesthrough the.payment}(Jsgued by Department of, Commerce.) 


By an order entered Sept. 11 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No, 
3510, the Interstate Commerce, Commis- 
sion. suspended from Sept. 12, 1930, until 
Apr. 12, 1931, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to establish reduced 
rates on numerous commodities between 
points in North Carolina on the coast 
line of the Norfolk Southern Railroad, 
on the one’ hand, and Norfélk, Newport 
News and intermediate points on the 
Norfolk Southern in Virginia, also “ff 


; A KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Wisconsin from the first has mde use| Calif., modification of coastal license for 
|of private insurance companies for the|new transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,- 
guaranteeing of compensation payments.| 100, 4,116, 6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 16,900, 22,- 
\It is my judgment that we have never| '60 ke., 500 w. N 3 
factually come near to a change, notwith-| g Afeericas, Ragio, News Corporation, Cat 
sanerne numerous efforts to legislate in construction permit "for change in loca- 
avor of a monopolostic State fund. I|tion of transmitter to Carlstadt, N. J. 
recognize many points of advantage that}. A. A. McCue, on M/S “Kiska,” in vicin- 
jcould be urged in favor of the extension| ity of Boc de Quadra, Alasts, license to 
of .the authority of private insurance cover construction permit or 1,604, 2,398, 
a companies to functien in this new com- see. ee cate ee a oe 
of 71.67 miles per hour. Speed and more Association said to me, be am ready at|pensation field. , ee : 
speed is the trend of the times. all times to affirm my wife’s reputation | To tbe continued in the issue of 
And them to make it possible to use for truth and veracity except in disputes | Sept. 16, 





company's 





ern ports in connection with rail an 
water routes through Norfolk, Va., on t! 
other hand, 
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Aviation 


P. & W. Va. Plan to Acquire Control. 
Of Wheeling Railway Is Disapproved 


~ 


Assistant Finance Director of I. C. C. Recommends That Commission 


Deny Present Proposal for Making Road Link in New 
Lakes-to-seaboard Route 


A recommendation that the present 
plan of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway to acquire control of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railway be disapproved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is contained in a proposed report (Fi- 
nance Docket 6486) by the Assistant 
Finance Director of the Commission, 
C. V. Burnside. The disapproval, as 
recommended, would be without preju- 
dice to the filing of a new plan elim- 
inating the present objections. 

(A summary of the report was pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 13.) 

The report follows in full text: 


Description of Lines 
Of Companies Given 

The applicant is a corporation oper- 
ating in interstate commerce a line of 
soifivad extending from Pittsburgh Junc- 
tion, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa., 59.8 miles, 
and several branches, one called the West 
Side Belt branch, extending from Pitts- 


burgh (West End) to Clairton, Pa., 20.7° 


miles, and another from Longview, a 
point on the West Side Belt branch, to 
Mifflin, Pa., 3.5 miles. Including track- 
age rights over 3 miles of the Montour 
Rg@ilroad, the total operated mileage of 
t applicant is 92.34 miles. The 
branches are operated in freight service 
only and formerly constituted the West 
S.de Belt Railroad, the property of which 
was acquired by the applicant under or- 
der of the commission issued Dec. 10, 
1928, 150 I. C. C. 81. At Pittsburgh 
Junetion, the applicant’s line connects 
with the main line of the Wheeling. It 
also connects with a branch of the Wheel- 
ing at Mingo Junction, 18 miles east of 
Pittsburgh Junction. In and near Pitts- 
burgh applicant’s lines connect with the 


Fittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Pennsyl-. 


vania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Mon- 
tour and the Union, the last two being 
industrial roads. The applicant has un- 
der construction important extensions 
which will be described later. 

The Wheeling operates a main line of 


railroad extending from Toledo, Ohio, in ; 


a southeasterly direction across the State 
of Okio to Wheeling, W. Va. Another 
mai line extends from Cleveland, Ohio, 


southward to Zanesville, Ohio, intersect- | 


ing the Toledo-Wheeling line at Brews- 
ter, Ohio. It also reaches the ports of 


+ 


solidation plan of the Commission issued | 
Dec. 9, 1929, 159 I. C. C. 522. The-New 
York, Chicago & St. [Ipuis, hereinafter 
called the Nickel Plate, intervened in op- 
position to the application, claiming that 
it would be much more in the public in- 
terest to merge the lines. of the Wheel- 
ing with those of the Nickel Plate. The 
Wheeling also intervened in support ‘of 
the same view. Other interveners were 
the Wabash Railroat Company and the 
Pittsburgh Investment Company, but 
neither of the latter adduced evidence. 
Hearing. was had in June, 1930, and 
briefs were filed by the applicant and | 
the two principal interveners. 

Control of the Wheeling has for years 
been a subject of contention among lines 
serving eastern trunk line territory, and 
the controversy has resulted in several | 
proceedings before the Commission. The | 
Wheeling lines afford important local; 
service between points in eastern and 
northeastern Ohio, and, taken in cor- 
nection with those of the applicant, they 
form a direct and easy route between 
ports on Lake Erie, including Cleveland, 
Lorain, Huron and Toledo, and the Pitts- 
burgh district. The Toledo-Wheeling 
line not only connects at Toledo with 
other lines extending to the west and 
north, but it intersects between Toledo 
and Wheeling all of the east-and-west 
trunk lines crossing Ohio, thus affording 
a convenient route between territory to 
the west served by those lines and Pitts- 
burgh. At Terminal Junction, near 
Wheeling, ¢onnection is also made with 
the Baltimore & Ohio, thus forming a 
through route to and from Baltimore and 
the East. 


Three Roads Recommend 


A Four-system Plan 


In the Commission’s tentative plan of 
consolidation, issued Aug. 3, 1921, 63 
I. C. C. 455, both the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and the Wheeling were assigned 
to the Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley sys- 
tem, their main function being to afford 
that system entrance to the Pittsburgh 
| district. The report, however, 63 I. C. C. 
| 500, discussed also the possibility of 
| using the lines of the Wheeling and the 











| applicant as part of a new through route 
|to Baltimore and the East, by use of 
| the line of the Western Maryland, the 


7, Wabash-Seaboard, in the general con-{ Under this plan the Wheelin 


and the 
portion of the gs omg = & West Vir- 
ginia west of the Ohio River were. to be 
jointly controlled by the New York Cen- 
tral, the Baltimore & Ohio, and _ the 
Nickel Plate. These companies, in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1927, acting in anison, 
acquired 51 per cent of the stock of the 
Wheeling, and, by applications filed un- 
der paragraph (12) of section 20a of the 
act, sought authority for representati 

on the Wheeling board of directors. The 
applications were denied by the Commis- 
sion in Directors of Wheeling & Lake 
rea 188 I. C. C. 648, decided May 8, 


Companies Charged With 


Violation of Anti-trust Act. 

By complaints tssuecd izay 17, 1928, 
the Commission charged these companies 
with violation of the Clayton Anti-trust 
Act through their purchases of the 
Wheeling stock, and in a decision issued 
Mar, 11, 1929, 152 I. C. C. 721, ordered 
the companies to divest themselves of 
the stock purchased. Subsequently, with 
the consent of the Commission, the stock 


was placed ‘in the hands of a trustee, ! 


where it still.remains. Certificates of 
deposit of the stock were, however, later 
purchased by the Nickel Plate, as re- 
lated in the report of the~ commission 
in Finance Docket No. 7844, issued Nov. 
6, 1929, 158 I. C. C. 110, in which author- 
ity was given the Nickel Plate for the 


issuance of notes to finance the pur- | 


: ‘aseya 

Meanwhile the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia had taken an important step in the 
advancement of its own plans by seeking 
authority for the construction of a 38- 
mile extension of line to connect with 
the western terminus of the Western 


.| Maryland at Connellsville, Pa. Its appli- 


cation for that purpose was granted June 


12, 1928, 138 I. C. C. 955; and in another | 


proceeding it has since been authofized 
to cdénstruct an industrial branch from 
ihe Connellsville extension, 158 I. C. C. 
749. Construction of both extension and 


¢branch is now in progress. 


The “complete plan of consolidation” 
issued by the Commission on Dec. 9, 1929, 
proposed five systems for eastern trunk 


[Continued on Page 10, Colunn 2.) 
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Postal Service 


Precaution Taken 


‘In Picking Design 


|Post Office Department Ex- 

plains Long Process Re- 

| quired. in Preparing 
Commemorative Issues 


There fs no fixed period for the issuing 
of a n series of ordinary postage 
|stamps, it was learned from the Post 
| Office Department, where it was stated 
}that inquiries along this line are\ fre- 
| quently directed. 

The following. information was made 
available.at the Department: 


It is the rule of the Department not to 
issue special commembdrative stamps 
| without authorization by Congress, or in 
jconnection with events of national or in- 
ternational character which have been 
officially recognized by the Government. 

hen a new series of commemorative 
stamps is to be issued, it is the policy 
of the Department, so far as practicable, 
|to permit the organization interested to 
| select the subjects for such stamps, but 
the designs are finally approved by the 
| Postmaster General. 
| At the time the designs for the Lex- 
ington-Concord commemorative stamps 
were under consideration, 
were received from the local committees 
having the celebration in charge at Lex- 
| ington and Concord, and the subject 
selected for the one-cent stamp, “Wash- 
| ington at Cambridge,” was obtained from 


|of the Cambridge Public Library. The 
hy vo for the two-cent stamp, “Birth 
0 
ing by’ Henry Sandharff in the town hall 
at Lexington, and the subject for the 
five-cent denomination, “The Minute 
Man,” is from a photograph from the 
statue’ located at Concord, Mass. This 
illustrates the method usually followed 
in selecting stamp designs. 


Suggestions Offered 


Suggestions for stamp designs are 
frequently received fron. tue public, ac- 
|companied by photographs or drawings, 
but after careful consideration it is 
usually feund that many of the subjects 
are unsuitable for engraving and repro- 
duction in the small space available for 
that purpose on a postage stamp. 
| Whenever it is decided to issue a new 
|series of ordinary stamps, or add addi- 
|tional denominations to the current se- 





For New Stamps 


suggestions | ' 


|a photoglyphic chart in the possession | 
|ries, a design or m 


iberty,” was selected from a paint-| 


¢ ~ 

surance on American vessels 
in 1929 amounted to $60,442,000 in gross 
premiums paid to 70 American companies 
and 34 foreign companies, eee 

ractically all companies writing ocean 
Darian insurance in the United States, 
according to a survey of the Bureau of 
Finance, Shipping Board, made available 


on Sept. 13. : 3 
first of its kind ever 
The survey, the disclosed 


undertaken in this country, 
that of the total premiums paid, $8,- 
696,000 or 14/per cent eventually found 
their way out-of this country leaving 
$51,746,000 or 86 per cent as net pre- 
miums in the Urrited States- 

It was brought out that nearly all 
American companies are engaged in fire 
and automobile insurance as well as in 
marine insurance. “These companies, 
states the report, “accept imsurance on 
specific risks and then rédistribute the 
risk between the several companies. 
They operate in groups and the redistri- 
bution or reinsurance, by and between 
'the American/eompanies and foreign ad- 
mitted companies appears on a 50-50 
ibasis—the insurance remains in the 
United States.” - : 

Of the aggregate, American compan- 
ies reported $43,315,000 gross premiums, 
of which 38 per cent was for hull and 
62 per cent for caTgo | Foreign _com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States reported $17,127,000 gross pre- 


Marine in 


odel is prepared by a 


ltrained designer, at the Bureau of En- 


raving and Printing, along lines sug- 
pte the Post Office Department 
and is then submitted to the Postmaster 
General for approvak~“If no change in 
the design is desired, the model is ap- 
proved and returned to the Engraving 
Division of the Bureau, where the design 
is cut upon a small piece of annealed 
steel. A die proof or Impression 1S taken 
lof the engraving and, submitted for final 
approval, 8 

The steel engraving is then heated red 
hot in cyanide of potassium and hard- 
ened by suddenly dipping it into oil and 
water. This single engraved subject be- 
comes the¥ original or master die from 
whieh the printing plates are made by 
means of the transfer process, 400 im- 
pressions being made upon the larger 
plates from which the stamps are printed. 
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Shipping 


Marine Insurance Premiums 
Total More Than $60,000,000 Called to Discuss. 


Fourteen Per Cent of Total Receipts Paid to Foreign 
Companies, According to Shipping 
Board Survey 


miums, of which approxjmately 72 per 
cent. was cargo. 

The report, based on the survey, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Bureau of Finance, United States 
Shipping Board, has just completed a 
survey of marine insurance written by 
American and foreign companies in the 
United States during the calendar year 
1929. Reports from all companies have 
been compiled, and total figures are given 
as follows: 


Gross premiums received, $60,442,000; 
net premiums, $51,746,000. Of the total 
reinsurance, $8,696,000“went out of the 
United States. In other words, 14 per 
cent of gross insurance premiums paid 
in this country eventually found its way 
out, leaving 86 per cent a& net premiums 
in the United States. 


Practically All Companies 


Represented in Survey 


Seventy American companies and 34 
foreign companies are included in this 
compilation. These represent practically 
ali eompanies writing ocean marine in- 
surance in the United States. Nearly 
all American companies transact busi- 
ness as fire and automobile insurance 
companies as well as marine. These com- 
panies accept insurance on specific risks 
and then redistribute the risk between 
several companies. They operate in 
groups and the redistribution or rein- 
surance, by and between the American 
companies and foreign admitted com- 
panies, appears on a 50-50 basis—the 
insurance remains, in the United States. 
However, the $8,696,000 referred to 
above went to nonadmitted foreign com- 
panies and this amount deducted from 
gross premiums leaves the figures given 
as net premiums in the United States. 

American insurance companies re- 
ported $43,315,000 gross premiums; 38 
per cent was for hull, and 62 per cent 
for cargo insurance. On hull insurance, 
$11,000,000 was distributed as reinsur- 
ance, of which about $2,000,000 went to 
foreign nonadmitted companies. About 
$18,000,000. was ceded as cargo rein- 
surance, of which $3,610,000 went to for- 
eign nonadmitted companies. _ , 

Foreign insurance companies doing 
business in United States reported $17,- 
127,000 gross premiums; approximately 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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Aviation Meeting 


Changes in Rules | 


Entire Aircraft Industry In- 
vited to Department. of 
Commerce Conference 
Sept. 25 and 26 


A conference of aircraft manutactert 
ers, owners, and operaters with the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce will be held in Washington ~ 
Sept. 25 and 26, the Department has’ 
just announced. Consideration of pro- 
posed amendments to the Air Commerce 
Regulations and the airworthiness re- 
quirements is the principal pvrpose of 
the conference. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce has called a con-_ 
ference of aircraft mgnufacturers, air- ° 
craft. owners and operators to be held “ 
in the conference room of the Depart- © 
ment of Commerce building in Washing- 
ton Sept. 25 and 26 to consider proposed 
amendments to the Air Commerce Regu- 
lations and airworthiness requirements 
of those regulations, it was announced " 
today by Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“While much attention will be centered 
on the proposed amendments to the Air 
Commerce Regulations,” Mr. Young said, 
“the amendments proposed to the air- 
worthiness requirements will be of 
greater interest to the industry. 

“The airworthiness requirements of the 
Air Commerce Regulations constitute a_ 
set of yules embodying requirements for , 
structurally _airworthy aircraft which 
serve as a guide’to the aircraft industry 
as to what will be required on new de- 
signs. Since the last revision of) these 
requirements many developments, mostly 
minor in character, have been brought 
about. 

“These proposed amendments have a 
general tendency to cover the many 
phases of aircraft design and construc- 
tion that have developed during the past 
year. In the main, they are intended to ~ 
bring about greater safety and reliability 
in aircraft design and construction, but 
under no circumstances do they lessen | 
the rigid safety requirements which the 
Department always has insisted upon. . 

“Members of the industry have been 
notified of the forthcoming conference 
and have been invited to designate rep- 
resentatives to speak. 


- 


Huron and Lorain on Lake Erie, the for- | gap between the latter and the Pitts- 


mer by a short branch and the latter | ae ae 
through the Lorain & West Virginia, a/| eS ee ee to be filled by 


subsidiary company. It operates under 
trackage rights, for freight service only, 
a line of the Big Four between Welling- 
ton, Ohio, and Cleveland, 32 miles. Sev- 
eral short branghes serve industrial or 
mining territory, making a total oper- 
ated mileage of 511.60 miles; all of 
which, except the extension to the city 
of Wheeling is in Ohio. The line of the 
Lorain & West Virginia, 25 miles, will, 
for the purpose of this report, be consid- 
ered a part of the Wheeling. 

Both the applicant’s lines and those of 
the Wheeling are assigned to System No. 


Two Packing Houses 


Oppose Rate Changes 


Armour and Swift File Reply 
Petition With I. C. C. 


Armour & Company and Swift & Com- | 
any, Chicago packers, on Sept. 12 filed | 


a reply petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opposing the petition 
of eastern railroads seeking modification 


of the proposed readjustment of eastern , 


class rates recently ordered by the Com- 
mission. 

~ The petition of the eastern railroads 

"sought modification of the Commission’s 
proposed readjustment on the ground 
that whereas the report purported to 
show a net gain in revenues as a re- 
sult of the new rates, in reality there 
would be a loss in revenues which would 
seriously impair the efficiency of the 
railroads at this time. 

The Chicago packers charged that the 
carriers drew a “false picture” of the 
situation, and that the Commission’s plan 
would result in a net increase in reve- 
nues. The carriers had coktended that 
increases ordered by the Commission in 
classes fourth and over would be more 
than offset by decreases in the fifth and 
sixth classifications. 

Particular objection was made by ‘the 
packers to the proposal of tH® railroads 
that dressed poultry, butter and other 
dairy products, should move under \in- 
creased rates. 


The publication of 
the tentative plan did not end the effort 
#6 secure the additional route. Partic- 
ularly was it desired by the Pittsburgh 
& West Virgfnia. That existing trunk 
line routes between the eastern seaboard 
and the Middle West should not look 
with favor upon the creation of an addi- 
tional competitive route was natural. 
Three of these carriers, the Baltimore 
|& Ohio, the New York Central and the 
Nickel Plate, joined in- recommending a 
|four-system plan for the grouping of 
lines in eastern trunk line territory, con- 
sisting of the New York Central group, 
the Pennsylvania group, the Baltimore & 
Ohio group, and the Nickel Plate group. 
This plan was presented to the Commis- 
sion informally in 1924. The Pennsyl- 
vania was not satisfied with the plan 
jand did not join in the recommendation. 


'New Freight Tariff 


On Furniture Favored 


|General Revision of Tariffs 
Recommended to I. C. C. 


General revision of the freight rates on 
furniture, involving both increases and 
| reductions from the present rate level, 
| was recommended to the Interstate Com- 
{merce Commission on Sept. 13 by Ex- 


'aminers F. H. Barclay and C. W. Berry. 
| (Docket No. 17000-Part 5) 
| The Examiners’ recommendations are 
‘based upon an extensive inquiry into the 
{entire freight rate structure applicable 
|to furniture, which was instituted by the 
| Commigion as a part of its General Rate 
|Structure Investigation. The Rate Struc- 
ture Investigation, eons numerous 
commodities and clasifications, is the 
result of the Hoch-Smith joint, congres- 
sional resolution of 1925 which directed 
| the Commission to investigate the freight 
rates of the country with a view to iron- 
ing out discriminations and other rate 
discrepancies, 

(The examiners’ findings will be 
. printed in full text in the issue of 

Sept. 16.) 








Rate’ Decisions 
Announced by the 


é 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
mie public on Sept. 13 decisions in rate 
, cases which are summarized as follows: 
No, 21686.—S. J. Peabody Lumber Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania ilroad, Rate on 
rough lumber, in carléads, from Ayles- 
worth, Ind., te Chicago, Ill., found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise “unlawful. - Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 22033.—Kalamazoo Sled Company v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate charged on 
folded wooden settees, in carloads, from 
Kalamazoo, Mich, to New York, N. Y. 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate found 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 21513.—Bodine & Clark Livestock 
Commission Company v. Great Northern 
Railway. Refusal of defendant to accept 
and transport in accordance with its tariff 
shipments of livestock tendered to it at 
Fort Browning, Mont., for movement west- 
boun” found an unlawful practice. 


No, 20167,—Eagle-Ottawa Leather Com- 
pany v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

t. Louis. Rates on green-salted hides, in 
carloads, from Cleveland and Bryan, Ohio, 
to Grand Haven and Whitehall, Mich., and 
from Goshen, Ind., to Whitehall, found not 
unxgeasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaints dismissed. 

No. 22307.—Elder Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Boston & Albany Railroad. Rail- 
water-and-rail and water-and-rail rates 
chargéd on less-than-carload shipments of 
cotton piece goods from numérous points in 
New England and West Haverstraw, N. Y., 
to St. Louis, Mo. found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


2 Fp2008— Lawson Rubber & Manufac- 
tu Company vy. Aberdeen & Rockfishiable to the extent it exceeds 90 cents. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Railroad. 1. Applicable interstate ratings 
on automobile-tire reliners and so-called 
patches from Dallas and Midlothian, Tex., 
Kansas City and Rosedale, Kans,, and 
Kansas City, Mo., to all destinations in the 
United States determined. 2. Applicable 
ratings on reliners, in carloads and less 
than carloads, found unreasonable, 3. Rat- 
ing on certain skived patches, in carloads, 
prior to Apr. 30, 1928, found unreasonable. 
4, Rating on certain other patches, in car- 
loads and less than carloads, found unrea- 
sonable, 5. Reasonable ratings prescribed 
for the future. 6. Applicable rates on ce¥- 
tain carload- shipments found unreasonable, 
and undercharges waived. 
cable rates not shown to 

sonable. 


7. Other appli- 
have been unrea- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


~ 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: \ 


No. 23793.—Uwion Underwear Company, 
Ine., Indiana olis, Ind., v. Southern Rail- 
way. Against a rate of 98 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments of cotton piece goods, 
in the original piece, from Lyman, 8S. C., 
to Indianapolis as unjust and unreason- 


rhe ri 
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will 


His victory 
deserved. 


abeneage 
stand out [ 


A BOOMING SALUTE for the 
skipper who first crosses the line! 


is hard-won and 


No less deserving is Chester- 
field’s popularity — here is one 
cigarette that never leaves the 
course of Milder... and Better 


Taste. 


MILDNESS—the wholly nat- 


ural mildness 


of tobaccos that are 


without harshness or bitterness. 


BETTER TASTE—such as only 
a cigarette of wholesome purity 
and better tobaccos can have. 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 
LiGGETT & Myers ToBacco Co, 


\ 


Tue starting gun! Two 
great white birds glide, bow to bow, 
over the line. A perfect start! And 
may the best skipper, the best crew, 


the best boat win! - 





Federal Finance — 


For Investments 


~ Country Is Now Proceeding 
‘With Extensive Program 
Of Reconstruction, Fed- 
eral Expert Declares 


By S. K. Kushelevsky 


Regional Expert, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce 


The growing export ‘of American in- 


dustrial machinery to Rumania and the|sey, Buffalo, Rochester & 


importance of the country as a field for | 
future investment .of American capital | 
makes the financial situation there par-| 
ticularly interesting. 

The successful conclusion, in February, | 
1929, of the negotiations for a large | 


. 


Rt 
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P. & W._Va. Plan to Control 


Prejudice to 


line territory, to be known and described 
as System No. 3, New York Central, in- 
cluding all present-New York Central 
system lines and, in addition, the Vir- 
ginian Railway; System No. 4, Penn- 
sylvania, including‘ all present Pennsyl- 
vania system lines; System No. 5, Balti- 
‘more & Ohio, including the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Reading, Ceritral of New Jer- 
Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, & Susquehanna, Chicago & 
Alton, and half interests in the Detroit, 
Toledo & Irontoh, Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line and the Chicago, Indianapolis 

Louisville; System No. 6, Chesapeake & 





external loan, was the most important | 
event in Rumania’s economic life of the| 
post-war period. Besides the legal stabi- | 


lization of the currency, by which the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Bes-|be detrimental to their investment in| 
| China (Chefoo tael) 


uncertainty consequent upon exchange | 
fluctuations, handicapping commerce and | 


industry, was eliminated, the govern-|,ijje @ Havana, Chicago, Springfield &|though bought and paid for at the price | 


ment was enabled to proceed with its| 
extensive program of economic and finan- | 
cial reconstruction, such as the long de- | 
layed, and therefore most pressing, | 
problem of rehabilitation and extensions | 
of the railroads, road building and other | 
public improvements; liquidation of the | 
indebtedness of the state to the National | 
Bank for treasury notes in circulation; | 
actual balancing of the state budget and 
of the large budgetary deficit accumu- 
lated prior to 1928; and redemption of | 
the debts of the State Railroads Admin- 
istration. The harvest of 1929 was an) 
exceptionally good one, but the general | 
_.situation in agriculture remained dif- 


ficult, 


}1S 


peake & Ohio (excepting the Chesapeake 
& Ohio of Indiana), Hocking Valley, 
Pere Marquette, Erie, Chicago & Erie, 


semer & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & Shaw- 
mut, Chicago & Illinois Midland, Jackson- 


St. Louis, and a half interest in the De- 
troit & Toledo Shore Line; and System 
No. 7, Wabash-Seaboard, including the 
Wabash, Lehigh Valley, Wheeling & Lake 


Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, West-| 


ern Maryland, Toledo, Peoria & Western, 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, Ann Ar- 
bor, Akron, Canton & Youngstown, New 
Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, Norfolk & 
Western, Seaboard Air Line, and a half 
interest in the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 
All of. these systems were to include 
numerous less important lines and track- 
age rights not here enumerated. The 
present application, so far as it goes, 
is therefore in harmony with the group-| 


Ohio-Nickel Plate, including the Chesa-| 


Wheeling Road Is Disapproved 


| Assistant Finance Director of I. C. C. Recommends That 
Commission Deny Present Proposal Without 


Another Plan 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


a 
decided that we should not take ‘any 
chance of losing controt of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway, and, 
therefore, I werit- to the Pennraad Cor- 
poration, with which company I had had 
previous financial dealings and upon 
|whom I felt I could depend to protect 
me and the whole situation. As a re- 
sult of this call upon,the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, I ‘sold 222,930 shares of Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway stock 
to it, This sale of the stock was, I 
| hoped, only a temporary one until such 
itime as the fmancial skies cleared. At 
|the time of the sale of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia stock, it was absolutely 
agreed that the management and control 
were to remain with us, as at present, 
without interference of any kind in the 
|absence of action on our part that would 


|the company’s stock.” 
It further appears that this stock, al- 


|of $170 per share, was allowed to re- 
main on the stock books of the Pitts-| 
{burgh & West Virginia in the name of | 
|F. E. Taplin, its~president, who votes 
|the stock subject to the limitation men- | 
;tioned in his statement quoted above. 
It was conceded, however, that.the Penn- 
/road Corporation would have the right 
|to determine whether or not a particular 
juse of the voting privilege was detri- 
mental to the value of the stock, and the 
president of the Pennroad Corporation 
testified that in his opinion that cor- 
poration as owner of the stock could! 
control and direct its vote regardless of | 
the fact that it stood on the books in 
the name of Mr. Taplin. He confirmed 


Ae. 


ht 


{ 
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‘Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 13.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of. the provisions of sec- 


tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | Customs °......... 


with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the qurpose of the assessment & 
collection*of duties upon merchandise im- 
orted into the United States, we have_ 
ertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign eurrencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (Schilling) 14.1169 
Belgium (belga) 13.9416 
Bulgaria (lev) -7229 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...+..- 2.9674 
Denmark (krone) secede 26.7578 
England (pound) eeeeee 486.0340 
Finland (markka) 2.5180 
France (franc) 3.9272 
Germany (reichsmark) ¢....... 23.8204 
Greece (drachma) .... 1.2958 
Holland (guilder) 40.2505 
Hungary (pengo) 17.5200 
Italy (lira) ........- 5.2373 
Norway (krone) .....seeseeeers 26.7514 
Poland (zloty) 11.2060 
Portugal (escudo) ...seseee---s 4.4960 
Rumania (leu) 5960 
Spain (peseta) 10.9155 
Sweden (krona) 26.8636 
Switzerland (franc) 19.3983 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. W7724 
41.0141 


40.6093 
39.6160 
41.5208 
31.7321 
28.6562 
28.9583 
28.6250 
35.9757 
49.3656 
- 55.9666 
«++ 100.1407 
99.9643 
47.3800 
99.8592 
83.0947 
10.0580 
12.1780 


eee eewees 


ee 


(Hankow tael) ... 
(Shanghai tael) ........- 
(Tientsin tael) ... 
(Hongkong dollar) .....-. 
(Mexican dollar) . 
China (Tientsin dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 
India (rupee) .......-- toe 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) : 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...+..+++ 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) ......- 83.6430 
Colombia (peso) 96.5300 
Se eeeeeeeeeeee*" 


without. conclusive evidence that the 


China 
China 
China 
China 
China 


 eeeees 


t and | Misc. internal revenue .. 
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_ Security Issues 


United States Treasury Statement 


} 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Ont’ Are Presentep Herein, Bera 
PusLishep WitHour CoMMENT BY THE “UNITED STaTES DAILY 


Treasury Operations 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business Sept.’11; Ma 


Corresponding 


, 


Receipts This ‘month 


: 
Paeeee 


INCOME. CAT . 2.0 poctdcces 22,242,126,67 
16,313,546.88 
Foreign obligations— , 
Princjpal 
Interest ve 
Railroad securities . J... 
All others eetes, 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
yeatment) : we. .sssece 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .... 


were eer esecene sere eeee 
‘ 


“961,114.39 
211.25 


' 
1,414,832.33 
208,483.26 


455,646.44 
4,636,682.18 


Total ordinary ..... 


Excess of expenditures . 


$12,433,789.82 $19,417,898.44 
80,511,961.39 
17,793,543.86 


$57,766,432.72 $76,028,102.57 
$69,015,051.33 $38,353,981.74 


de Public Sept. 13, 1930 


Corresponding 

\ period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 193 
$70,416,127.22 . $127,989,571.15 
78,107,850.68 97,605 894.76 
125,529,620.67  127,305,105.78 


30,000.00, 25,000.00 
aie Fase sud ot 10,019 ,359.57 
587,870.00 


565,627.00 
1,133,319.83 492,548.78 


period 
Last year 


"3,003.02 
94,487.90 
1,161,935.46 
261,989.23 


630,316.81 
6,152,966.46 


12,779,278.95 
623,886.44 
5,543,861.78 
28,843,424.12 
$323,895,239.69 


$311,313,015.49 


11,884,595.24 
2,898,215.99 
5,200,481.34 
36,016,845.38 
$420,003.244.99 


$254,929,199.74 


————____ 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency . 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts— 
MAMTORUE. 6. cs ele escls oe 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Agricultural marketing 

TUNG NMOS)” Ns cise ea 
Alien property funds . 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
tCivil-service r’m’t fund 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 


$97,463,562.91 
804,092.52 
844,247.87 
2,285,610.49 
15,000,000.00 
351,482.13 


1 


15,377.65 
1,295.26 
#338,972.33 


9,006,458.12 
95,259.60 
311,010.33 
¥472,772.83 


“,f 


1,414,832.33 


Total ordinary 
Sinking fund 


Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 


Total expenditures 


$91,604,662.53 


1,344,395.13 


507,906.90 


$126,781,484.05 $114,344,084.31 
"$38,000.00 


$126,78],484.05 $114,382,084.31 


$486,137,547.87 
16,335,309.82 
4,808,256.08 
13,071,356.97 
25,004,582.37 
2,982,198.39 


$461,017,117.22 
22,570,767.20 
4,065, 767.71 
25,485,150.54 
15,000,000.00 
2,265,299.24 


1,189,505.73 
502,846.97 
3,044,754.80 
5,000,000.00 
324,458.83 


' 16,574.96 
+776.16 
2,455,152.95 


25,001,398.66 
873,643.10 
#31,710.89 
20,308,442.11 


5,100.28 
1,909.68 


4654,367.92 
428,466.79 
7,382 ,088.62 


"1,088 ;651.58 
611,843.79 
19,967,852.44 


122,765.92 
4466,157.92 


11,589,360.34 
222'588.86 
363,692.61 
72,646.04 


12,422,725.32 
244,255.81 
376,000.00 
112,297.82 


$610.177,255.18 
$25,000,000.00 


1,163,290.49 
41,355.03 


$571,014,991.48 
$103,864,950.00 


tient 52,000.00 
31,000.00 503.25 
..25,031,000.00 

$635,208,255.18 


38,000.00 
$674,932,444.73 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the month include $10 


531,62 and for the fiscal year'1931 to date 


103,917 ,453.25 


Treasury Allots 
Subscriptions to 
Fall Certificates 


Division. of $334,211,000 
Issue to Subseribers in Va- 
rious Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts Announced 


An‘ allotment of $334,211,000 in sub- 
scriptions to the Treasury Department’s 
September offer of 234 per cent certifi- 
cates of indebtedness has been announced 
thy the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew. W. Mellon, from a total subscrip- 
tion of $1,237,502,500. 

(A summary of the Secretary’s an- 
'nouncement was published in the issue of 
Sept. 13.) 

The statement follows in full text: 

Secretary Mellon on Sept, 12 announced 
ithat the total amount of subscriptions 
received for the offering of 2% per cent 
| Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1931, dated Sept. 15, -1930, 
|maturing Sept. 15, 1931, was $1,237,- 
|502,500, and that the total of subscrip- 
tions alloted was $334,211,000. As re- 
viously announced, subscriptions in y- 
|ment for which Treasury certificates and 
Treasury bills maturing Sept. 15, 1930, 
were tendered were not given preferred 
allotment but were treated as cash sub- 
|scriptions. The subscriptions and allot- 
| ments were divided among the several 
|Federal Reserve districts and the Treas- 
ury as follows: ‘ 

Tota 

Allotted 
$24,502,000 
108,557,000 
25,939,500 
23,531,000 
26,137,000 
29,753,000 
44,409,000 


Total 
Received 
$56,950,000 
574,087,000 
107,711,500 

61,028,000 
52,321,000 
60,320,500 
160,184,500 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 


ing proposed for System No. 7, Wabash- 
Seaboard. 
Carriers Present 


$88,757.72 accrued discount on ‘war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding period last year the figures include $12,638.03 and $104,094.37, respectively 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 5 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City .... 
eS ere 


|the ‘testimony of Mr. Taplin, that the! 
| stock would be reconveyed to the latter 
jat a price satisfactory to the Pennroad 
| Corporation, in case he was able to carry 


18,779,000 

4,137,000 
20,662,000 
50,072,000 


8,447,000 
2,244,500 
5,873,000 
21,200,000 


local relationships authorized may not | 
later require upsetting by broader con-| 
siderations. | 


Purchasing Power Reduced 


The-greatly reduced purchasing power | 
of the bulk of the population had a heav- | 





tThe amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 


ily adverse effect upon commerce and | 
industry. The credit stringency became | 
rather more acute, and, owing to the| 
semistagnation in trade, the number of | 
insolvencies and notes and other obliga- | 
tions unpaid at maturity increased con-| 
siderably. The conditions of the banks, | 
‘however, remained generally stable, as | 
a result of their conservative credit pol- 
icy and the liquid state of’ their re- 
sources. 

The failure of the influx of the pro- 
ceeds from the large external loan to 
alleviate the credit stringency is ex-| 
plained by the fact that, as indicated 
below, these proceeds were strictly al- 
lotted for primary reconstruction pur- 
poses, leaving only a small and very 
inadequate portion for general credit 


relief. ‘ 

The prospects for the near future de-| 
pend largely upon better market con- 
ditions for cereals, the furnishing of 
adequate easy credit for agriculture and 
the influx of more foreign capital into 
the country. : 

On Feb. 7, 1929, the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment concluded simultaneously two 
contracts for foreign loans for a total 
amount equivalent - to -$162,500, 
which $72,500,000 was furnished by an 
international banking group headed by 
the Bank of France, and $30,000,000 by | 
the Swedish Match Company, in con- 
nection with the state match monopoly | 
granted to it by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment. 

Proceeds of Loan 

The proceeds of these loans were 
designated by the terms of the contracts 
as follows: $25,000,000 for the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency, through the Na- 
tional Bank of. Rumania; $9,000,000 as 
an operating fund for the treasury; 
$11,000,000 as an operating fund for the 
state railroads, chiefly for paying off 
the accumulated debts of the railroad 
administration; $45,000,000 for the re- 
habilitation of the railroads; and $10,- 
000,000 for other public reconstruction 
work, such as road building, etc. The 
supervision of the proper application of 
the proceeds of the loan was entrusted 
to a foreign financial advisor. ; 

The leu was stabilized at 1-32,of its 
prewar gold value of 0.3226 grams of 
gold, equivalent to 10‘ milligrams of gold 
of a fineness of 9-10, or $0.006. The 
note issue privilege of the National Bank 
was reaffirmed, and the gold cover was 
fixed at not less than 35 per cent of all 
outstanding obligations of the bank. 

The service of the loan was insured 
by the revenues of the state monopolies, 
through the Autonomous Monopolies In- 
stitute created for this purpose. The 
Institute will have its own budget and 
will turn over to the Rumanian treasury 
the net balance of the revenues monop- 
olies after covering the full amount of 
the loan service. E 

Although the general credit stringency 
continued throughout the year, and the 
amount of protested commercial pape 
and the number of insolvencies increased 
considerably above those of the preced- 
ing years, the condition of all the prin- 
cipal private banks remained stable, ow- 
ing primarily to their conservative credit 
policy. 

Foreign Trade Improved 

A marked improvement in Rumania’s 
foreign trade balance took place in 1929, | 
the adverse balance for the year hav- 
ing been reduced by 82 per: cent from 
that of 1928—to $5,886,000 from $31,- 
350,000. 

American exports to Rumania, accord- 
ing to United States statiggics, have made | 
a further progress in 1929, with an in- 
crease of about 4 per cent, in contrast | 
to the 7 per cent decline in Rumania’s 
total imports. Exports of American in- 
dustrial machinery to Rumania, chiefly 
petroleum mining and refining equip- 
ment, increased by more than 56 per 
cent, reflecting the revival of investment 
of capital in extensions and improve- 
ments following the abolition of all re- 

‘strictions against foreign capital. 

Rurianian exports to the United 
States were slightly lower than in 1928, 
the principal commodities, as in previ- 
ous years, consisting of walnuts, furskins, 
beet pulp, glue and beans. 


Individual Account Debits 
Increase Nine Per Cent 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 

rted to the Federal Reserve Board by 

anks in leading cities for the week 
ended Sept. 10, and made public Sept. 
18, aggregated $10,628,000,000 or 9 per 
- cent above the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week, which, included but five 
business days, and 46 per cent below the 
total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 
Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
hich figures have been published 


w 
- ly since January, 1919, amounted to 


000,—-of }-ordination- 


|financial condition as they should be, I 


Evidence at Hearing 

The Nickel Plate and the Wheelin 
took prominent part in the hearing, bot 
adducing voluminous evidence. The 
Wabash filed an appearance at the héar- 
ing, but has taken no further part in 
the proceeding. The Pittsburgh Invest- 
ment Company, which intervened as a 
minority stockholder of the applicant, | 
appeared at the hearing and cross-exam- | 
ined the applicant’s witnesses, but sub- | 


g 
mt 


| sequently withdrew. 


The applicané undertook to show by | 
evidence that its line and that of the} 
Wheeling are supplementary each to the | 
other; that they were formerly 
common ownership and - ere operated as 
one; that the companies now cooperate 
in maintaining joint through train serv- 
ive between -Brewster, Ohio, on the 
Wheeling and Rock Yard, Pa., onthe 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, by way of 
Pittsburgh Junction, a distance of 104| 
miles; that the interchange of traffic be- , 
tween these companies is of great im-| 
portance, particularly to the Pittsburg 
& West Virginia; and that great sav-| 
ings in both capital and operating ex- 
penses could be effected by increased co- 
At to-the latter, partial esti- 
mates were submitted which it is deemed 
unnecessary to discuss in detail. 

The applicant contends, in short, that 
whatever disposition is made of its line 
and that of the Wheeling in consolida- 
tion they should both be assigned to the 
same system. About 85 per cent of the 


' 


| 
} 


|applicant’s tonnage consists ef bitumi- 


nous coal, coke, iron, and steel. These 
commodities move largely to the west 
and are delivered to the Wheeling. In 
the year 1928, the applicant delivered 
55,638 carloads of freight to the Wheel- 
ing, of which 31,583 were destined to 
points beyond the Wheeling. In_ the 
same year the Wheeling delivered 22,032 
carloads to the applicant, of which 9,973 
originated on lines beyond the Wheel- 
ing. The total interchange of the 
Wheeling with lines making up system 
No. 6 was 151,930 carloads; with lines 
making up system No. 7, 152,766 car- 
loads; with the New York Central group, 
81,400 carloads; with the Baltimore & 
Ohio group, 57,615 carloads; and with} 
the Pennsylvania, 28,247 carloads. 


Application Is First Step 


In Formation of a System 

The applicant’s president testified that! 
the present application is the first step 
in a general plan, not yet fully formed, 
for the formation of a railroad system 
which shall include, in addition to the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the 
Wheeling, the Western Maryland, on the 
east, and the Wabash, on the west, with 
the Lehigh Valley forming an extension 
of the Wabash from Buffalo to New 
York; that he expected to be at the head 
of the new system; that the applicant 
now eontrols 46 per cent of the stock of 
the Wheeling and is willing to purchase 
from the Nickel Plate the certificates of 
deposit of the 51 per cent of Wheeling 
stock now in the hands of a trustee, as 
aforesaid; and that a proposed igsue of 
$30,000,000 of the applicant’s capital 
stock will be used in acquiring the 
Wheeling stock. 

A controlling amount of the capital 


| stock of the Wabash is now held by the 


Pennsylvania Company, and the Wabash 
and the Pennsylvania Company together 
hold a controlling proportion of Lehigh 
Valley stock. The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and the applicant’s 
president testified that he had an indi- 
cation from the latter that the applicant 
could acquire the holdings of Wabash 


{and Lehigh Valley stock should its plan| 
rbe perfected. 


Present plans did not ex- 
tend beyond the inelusion of the five 
roads named. No negotiations had been 
made by the applicant for the purchase 
of any of the stock of the Wabash or the 
Lehigh Valley, or for the acquisition of 
the certificates of deposit of the Wheel- 
ing trusteed stock. As to the latter, the 
applicant relied upon the Commission to 
aid it in acquiring the stock at a 
price. 

The applicant’s president further tes- 
tified that 222,930 shares of the appli- 
cant’s capital stock, constituting about 


|73 per cent of the total outstanding, was 


owned by the Pennroad Corporation, an 


investment corporation acting for the! 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
explanation is as follows: 
“In the Fall of 1929, I saw a finaneial 
storm coming, and knowing that cer- 
tain interests were out gunning for me 
and my associates, and that some of the 
latter were, maybe, not in as strong | 


Company. His 


$9,923,000,000, as compared with $9,124,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
645,000,000 for the week ended Sept, 11 
of last year. 





! Baltimore. 


proper | 


out his system plan. 
Nickel Plate Gives 


Of Wheeling Interline Traffic 


The Nickel Plate presented an ex- 
haustive analysis of the interline traffic 
of the Wheeling. during representative 
recent periods, showing itsg character, 
volume, origin, route and destination, 
supplemented by numerous statisticat ta- 
les and charts tending to establish prin- 
cipally that its lines and those of the 


Analysis 


The Wheeling, like the Nickel Plat 
adduced. evidence bearing upon the traf- 


fic relationships of its lines to others, 
and its evidence tended to support the 


vener and System No. 6 would be more 


in the public interest than its assignment 
to System No. 7. Its. witnesses also 
criticized ,the applicant’s estimates of 
savings through unification, although ad- 





Wheeling are. supplementary; that they 
serve for the most part different territo- | 


few points; that the Wheeling is neces- | 
sary to the Nickel Plate, Erie, and other | 
lines forming System No. 6 to afford | 
them proper entrance to the Pittsburgh 
district; that due to the great preponder- 
ance and diversity of lines of the New | 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and | 
particularly the Pennsylvania, the Wheel- | 
ing is a necessary addition to the lines of | 
System No. 6 to enable them to compete] 
successfully with the three trunk lines 
named; that the placing of the Wheeling | 
in a different system would close impor- 
tant existing routes and would weaken 
the competition that the Nickel Plate and | 
the Wheeling together are now able to! 
offer; and that the Nickel Plate with the | 
Erie and other lines of System No. 6 | 
are in position to afford the proposed 
new route to the East through Connells- 
ville a much greater volume of traffic 
than could be expected from the Wabash 
and other lines of System No. 7. ; 
The Nickel Plate concedes that the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia is a direct 
and appropriate line of communication | 
between the Wheeling territory and the! 
Pittsburgh district, and it is at least in- 
ferable from its position regarding dis- 
position of the Wheeling that it also con- | 
siders the Pittsburgh & West Virginia | 
a proper addition to System No. 6, with 
all that its acquisition would imply re- 
garding the remainder of the route to; 


Intervention Is Challenge 
To Plan for Fifth System 


A mere enumeration of the important 
facts adduced by the Nickel Plate and 
a discussion of their effect individually 
would occupy many pages. In the writ- 
er’s view of the present proceeding such 
a presentation is not now called for. 
| The necessary effect of the Nickel Plate 
| intervention is to challenge that portion 
| of the Commission’s complete plan which 
| would create a fifth system in eastern 
trunk-line territory. — 
| It is true that the transfer of the 
Wheeling, the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
| ginia, and the Western Maryland from | 


| still leave to the Wabash an extension 
to New York Harbor by way of Buffalo 
and the Lehigh Valley, but such a sys- 
|tem would be at great, disadvantage 
|compared with the New/York Central, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, 
or the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
| last-named system would then have four 
| routes between the Atlantic seaboard 
jand the Middle West. Even with the} 
route through Connellsville to Balti- 
more, the Wabash-Seaboard system 
would appear relatively weak when com- 
pared with any of its four competitors | 
in eastern trunk-line territory. | 

The applicant proceeded in this case| 
upon the assumption that it could build) 
jup its proposed system piecemeal, by 
|first seeking control of the Wheeling| 
jand, if successful, to follow with suc-| 
cessive acquisitions of the Western 
|Maryland, the Wabash and the Lehigh | 
| Valley. Subsequent to the publication 
of its complete plan, the Commission is- 
sued instructions governing proceedings 
upon applications for final consolidation, 
and parties to pending proceedings un- 
der section 5(2) of the act were advised 
|that their evidence should, as far as 
| practicable, be similar to that required 





mitting that substantial savings would 
be possible. The record had been made 


under | Ties and are not competitive except at @/t) show that the applicant’s president 


and other officers were financially and 
officially interested in the coal industry 
in the Pittsburgh and southern i dis- 
tricts, particularly in mines tribut 

the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the 
intervener urged that the control of the 
Wheeling, or of a larger system, by par- 
ties so connected with industries would 
be repugnant to the public interest. 


fact shown by the evidence that a large 
and controlling portion of the applicant’s 
stock was. owned by Pennsylvania Rail- 
Yoad Company interests, which presump- 
tively could’ direct its vote; and that, 
therefore, the granting of the applica- 
tion would in effect look to control of 
the Wheeling by the Pennsylvania and 
not by either System No. 6 or System 
No. 7. They cited in this connection an 
expression of the Commission in its re- 
port accompanying its complete plan of 
consolidation, as follows: 

“Under the act any plan of consolida- 
tion which may be adopted shall preserve 
competition as fully as possible. In or- 
der that the systems herein proposed, or 
any others that may be formed, may 
properly perform the functions intended 
by Congress and that competition may 


system interests directly or indirectly 
through holding companies, stock own- 
ership or otherwise, will be inconsisfent 
with the independence necessary to true 
competition. Carriers will, therefore, be 
expected to observe this requirement in 
submitting proposals for consolidations 
and to cooperate in establishing the de- 
sired status.” 


Wheeling Cites Views 


Expressed by I. C. C. 


In the light of the facts in evidence, 
the pertinency and weight of this objec- 
tion are obvious. The applicant on brief 
expresses a willingness to accept an or- 
der granting its application upon condi- 


System No. 7 to System No. 6, would/tion that it shall satisfy the Commission | 


of its ability to act upon the order as an 
independent carrier. 


The Wheeling also points to the rela- 
tive unimportance of the applicant’s line 
as a component part of the great system 
proposed and in-that connection refers 
to certain views of the Commission ex- 
pressed in’ Unification of Southwestern 


sas City Southern sought to secure con- 
trol of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road Company, which in turn would con- 
trol the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company: 

“If pne carrier is to control another 
thereAt ould be a reasonable and proper 
proportion between them. The burden 
assumed by the dominant corporation 
should be commensurate with its re- 
sources. There is something incongruous 
in the control by one carrier of another 
having more than three times its mile- 
age and more than twice its resources, 
and when there is added indirect control 
of a third carrier, also larger than the 
controlling corporation, the incongruity 
and lack of proportion is accentuated. 
We can not look with favor upon such 
control, especially when effected largely 
by the use of the credit of the controlled 





|in consolidation proceedings. It is true 
that since the publication of the com- 
plete plan the Commission has in some 
cases authorized acquisition of control 
| without requiring a showing comprehend-, 
ing the entire systems _in contemplation 
|by the applications. Examples of such 
authorizations are found in the decisions 
granting applications of the Baltimore 
& Ohio to acquire control of the Buffalo, 
| Rochester & Pittsburgh, 158 I. Os C. 779, 
;and of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Rail. 
road Corporation, 162 I. C. C. 656, but 
|those cases dealt with relatively minor 
additions to the major railroad of the 
system, and did not, as in this case, 
involve the general question of the pro- 
priety of the system as a whole. Neither 
was the opposition of the same intensity 
and character as in the present pro- 
ceeding. In this case the issue is of far 


|reaching importance and the Commission| that the present application should not 


should not proceed with a piecemeal dis- 


ligations of the controlling carrier are 
such as to suggest the impropriety of 
its assuming additional financial bur- 
dens. If a sound transportation agency 
is to be created by a combination of the 
three lines herein considered it would 
seem that the largest carrier, the M-K-T 
instead of the smallest, should be mad 
the center of the system.” 

_The principle here announced was ob- 
vious] 
not of universal, application. It is con- 
ceivable that interests in control of a 
minor line of a proposed large system 
might be so situated as to afford the 
nucleus and provide the organization 
best constituted to bring together the 
weesons parts and to manage them as a 
unit. 

What has been said is sufficient to show 


e 


y to} 


Both principal iriterveners stressed the | 


Lines, 124 I. C. C. 401, in which the Kan-! 


carriers and when the preexisting ob- | 


intended to be of general, but: é C 
!sons for denying the application. 


e, | reti 


| 


lecontention off the Nickel Plate that @| amount of $4,900,000 for account 
merger of the Wheeling with that inter- | account of the Foreign Service retirement fund. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


'Fourteen Per Cent of Total Receipts Paid to Foreign Com-| 


| 


| 





be preserved as required, they must be the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
independent in fact as well as in name.| cate “C,” (which has generally become 
The continuation or acquisition of inter-';nown as the “American Market,” and | 


| 


| 


} 


|hull” business, but amounts to a very 





be granted. This conclusion is neces- 


‘position of important constituent roads!sary even though we confine the issue to 


rement and disability fund and $216,000 


for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 


ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent ,Freasury notes maturing June 


retirement fund aggregated $179,000, maki 
$395,000. 
charged above. 


On June 30 like investment 


| 30, 1935. Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service 


ng the total investment on that account 


Variations in the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts 
ts were made from interest then due in the} 
of the civil-service retirement fund and $82,000 for 


Premiums. for Insurance on Vessels 


| More Than $60, 


panies, Shipping Board Survey Reveals 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


72 per cent was cargo insurance. Of 
a total of $16,521,000 reinsurance, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 went to nonad- 
mitted foreigfi companies. 

Reinsurance and net premiums: Gross 
figures reported as above include rein- 
surance ceded to and received from the 
various. reporting. companies: American 
and admitted foreign companies. 

After making deductions for reinsur- 
ance, net premiums received by Ameri- 
can companies amounted to $37,730,000, 
and by foreign admitted companies $14,- 
016,000, or a total net premium on ocean 
marine insurance (excluding inland navi- 
gation) of $51,746,000. Net cargo pre- 
miums amounted to $32,337,000; hull pre- 
miums, $19,409,000. 


Amount of Insurance 
Written by ‘Syndicate’ 


One of the surprising results shown 
by the compilation was the relative 
amounts written outside of syndicate. 
amounts of hull insurance written by 


| 


amounts written outside of syndicate. 

The syndicate reports $8,000,000 in net 
premiums on ocean and lake hull; net 
premiums on hulls written outside of 
syndicate amounted to more than $11,- 
000,000. Investigation disclosed that in- 
surance written outside of syndicate cov- 
ered fishing vessels by certain New Eng- 
land companies, and pleasure yachts by 
Atlantic and Pacific companies. This 
is not generally ,considered as “ocean 


considerable sum and “is written mostly 
by American compantes; also the pre- 
miums “Outside of Syndicate,” include 
the Shipping Board insurance fund, over 
$1,000,000 premiums written in 1929. 

The “syndicate” is an authorized com- 
bination of insurance companies to pro- 
vide a ready market for American-owned 
ocean-going hulls. Its business is writ- 
ten and managed by a central office in 
New York. It accepts risks on hulls and 
distributes this risk on a pro rata basis 
among the companies in the syndicate. 
Both American and foreign admitted 
companies ure included, and the distri-| 
bution of policy risks 1s made on an equal | 
basis so far as premium rates are con- 
cerned. During 1929 the syndicate dis- 
tributed its business as between 43 
American insurance companies and 27 
foreign admitted companies. 


Summary for All 


Companies Presented 


The Director of Bureau of Finance has 
made the following summary showing 
gross reinsurance and net premiums for 
all companies writing ocean marine in- 
surance in United States: 

NET INSURANCE 

Insurance premiums reported: American 
companies, $67,256,000; reinsurance (de- 
duct), $29,526,000; net premiums, $37,730, 
000. Foreign cofnpanies, $30,537,000; rein- 
surance (deduct), $16,521,000; net pre- 
miums, $14,016,000. Net ‘Insurance pre- 
miums, American and foreign, $51,746,000. 
SESS SS SS YS SS-ST@-@©"----~->>S>™—> 


the unification of the Pittsburgh & West | 


Virginia and the Wheeling, without tak- 
ing a broader view of the cas The 
present actual or potential control of 
the applicant by the Pennsylvania; the 
undeveloped status of the applicant’s 
plans; and the community of interest be- 


tween the applicant and important indus- | 


tries which furnish traffic for the pro- 
posed system, constitute compelling rea- 


Cargo premiums reportedxAmerican com- 
panies, $41,803,000; 
$18,509,000; net cargo premiums, $23,294,- 
000. ene $22,209,000; rein- 
surance, 3,166,000; net cargo Premiums, 
bo st Net total cargo premiums, $32,- 

Hull premiums reported: American com- 
panies, $25,453,000;. zeinsurance- (deduet),- 
$11,017,000; net hull premiums, $14,436,000. 
Foreign companies, $8,328,000; reinsurance, 
$3,355,000; net foreign hull premiums, $4,- 
_— Net total hull premiums, $19,409,- 

Net total car 


go and hull premiu - 
146,000. en 


REINSURANCE 

American companies (premiums): Rein- 
surance on hull with American companies, 
$5,358,000; foreign admitted companies, 
$3,684,000; foreign nonadmitted companies, 
$1,975,000; total hull, $11,017,000. 

Reinsurance on cargo with American 
companies, $9,140,000; foreign admitted 
companies, $5,759,000; foréign nonadmitted 
Sores $3,610,000; total cargo, $18,509, 

Foreign companies: Reinsurance on hull 
with American companies, $1,448,000; for- 
eign admitted companies, $1,068,000; for- 
eign nonadmitted companies, $839,000; total 
hull, $3,355,000. 

Reinsurance on cargo with American 
companies, $5,531,000; foreign admitted 
companies, $5,363,000; foreign nonadmitted 
companies, $2,272,000; total cargo, $13,- 
166,000, 

How net premiums and gross _premi- 

ums are determined from questionnaire 
reports: 
3 Questionnaire reported full ampunt of 
insurance written direct or a8 reinsur- 
ance, without deduction for reinsurance 
ceded to other companies. 

As the various companies reinsured 
with each other, it is obvious that rein- 
sured amounts were duplicated ‘in total 
compilations. This applied for.all Amer- 
ican and admitted foreign companies. 

However, where reinsurance was with 
foreign nonadmitted companies (and 
there was no questionnaire received from 
companies outside of United States) 
there was no duplication of this item in 
questionnaires reported—result: 

Questionnaire total premiums: American, 
$67,256,000; foreign’ admitted companies, 
$30,537,000; total, $97,793,000. 

Total reinsurance by American companies 
to American companies, $14,498,000; Amer- 
ican companies to foreign admitted com- 
panies, $9,443,000; foreign admitted com- 
panies to American companies, $6,979,000; 
foreign admitted companies to like com- 
panies, $6,431,000; total $13,410,000; total 
reinswrance within United States, $387)- 
351,000. 


of insurance written, the reinsurance is re- 
ported twice, so if this figure is deducted 
from gross figure compiled from all} ques- 
tionnaires, the result leaves gross insur- 
ance premium of $60,442,000; reinsurance 
with foreign nonadmitted .companies, $8,- 
696,000; net premiums in United States, 
$51,746,000. 


Marine Insurance Industry 


In‘ America Is Growing 

A review of surveys of marine insur- 
ance made in previous years indicates 
that the American marine insurance in- 
dustry. is growing at a steady pace. The 
previous figure reported @s net pre- 
miums on ocean Marine insurance in 1905, 
showed a total of $46,187,000, aS against 
$51,746,000 reported for 1929; an in- 
crease of 12 per cent, 

This is the first compilation published 
by the Board, of marine‘insurance data 
specifically complying with the provi- 
sions of section 12 of theShipping Act: 

“To examine into * * * the number of 
companies in the United States, domestic 
and foreign, engaging in marine jinsur- 





How- 
ever, all of these considerations are sus- 
ceptible of removal; and the denial 
should be without prejudice to the sub- 
mission of an application that will be 
free from the objections herein indicated. 
Any application looking to + permanent 
control of the Wheeling should also be 
sufficiently comprehensive to place in is- 
sue the disposition of all of the impor- 
tant roads making up the system of 
which it would ‘be a part, 


ance, the extent of the insurance on hulls 
and cargoes placed or written in the 
United States, and the extent of rein- 
surance of American maritime risks in 
foreign companies,” 

The annual reports of insurance com- 
panies as submitted to tHe various State 
|insurance departments show one item, 
|“ocean marine” insurance, Without dis- 
tinction as between “hull” and “cargo” 
amounts; this also applies to reinsur- 
ance, “Inland navigation and. transpor- 


000,000 During 1929 


reinsurance (deduct), | 


As each company reported full amount 


71,233,500 
16,500 


$1,237,502,500 


Mr. Platt Explains 
Resignation in Letter 


San Francisco . 
Treasury 


13,605,500 
12,500 


$334,211,000 


Correspondence With Reserve 
Officer Made Public*- 


{ 


President Hoover om Sept. 12 made 
public the letter of resignation from the 
Federal Reserve Board of the Vice Gov- 
ernor,jEdmund Platt, and his owh reply 
of acceptance expressing appreciation for 
the services of Mr. Platt. Mr. Platt 
wrote the President under date of Sept. 
| 11, as. follows: 


“Dear Mr. President: In submitting my 
resignation as a member of the Federal - 
|Reserve Board effective Sept. 15 and of 
|the Vice Governorship which I have had 
the honor to hold under four Presidents, 
may I say that it is not easy to sever 
the pleasant telationships-that have -con- 
tinued for more than 10 years. While it 
is true that the salary of members of the 
Reserve Board is not in purchasing 
power as much as was expected when the 
63rd Congress, of which I was a mem- 
ber, passed the Federal Reserve Act, and 
|probably should be increased, there 
|compensations which to some of us ha) 
|more than made up the deficiency, « 

Interesting Work 
“The participation in conferences and 
jin important decisions on matters of 
lcredit policy, the study-of banking and 
| economic problems, of domestic and 
| world-wide business, conditions and of the 
|policies of the central banks of oth 
countries, involved in the Board’s see 
|have been to me most interesting and in- 
spring. Since my reappointment about 
|two years ago by President Coolidge I 
|have not given much consideration to 
|propositions that involved resignation 
from the Board; but comes now an offer 
|to take some part in the development of 
a System of banking in which I have been 
greatly interested, a system which gives 
promise of solving some of our most seri- 
}ous banking problems. 
“I have long studyed branch and group 
‘banking with special reference to pre- 
venting bank failures, believing that only 
by some extension of branches beyond 
city limits from strong institutions, or by 
some grouping together or consolidation 
jof small banks in rural commynities so 
as to form larger corporate entities, can 
anything substantial be done towards 
giving adequate and safe service to the 
smaller centers. E ; 

" Second Resignation 

The offer of a vice presidency of the 
Marine-Midland Corporation, one of the 
largest and strongest of the recently 
formed group systems, appealed to me as 
an opportunity for useful service in the 
practical operation of branch and group 
banking, and I have accordingly accepted 
it, having received assurances that you 
jare prepared to appoint my successor and 
that my resignation following so closely 
upon that of Governor Young will not 
cause you embarrassment.” “* 

The President’s reply dated “The Whité 
ouse, Sept. 11,” follows in full text: 

| My dear Mr. Platt: I have received 
your letter of resignation in confiri@a- 
tion of information previously aes 


to me, 

In accepting if I should like to ex- 
press the apprecidtion ~ hold, and I know 
the whole business community holds, for 
the service you have so long performed 
as a member of the Federal. Reserve 
Board and in other public activities. The 
Board has rendered great public service, 
to which you have contributed in Jarge 
measure, 

I trust you will find -success in your 
new occupation, 
—_——O enn tees 
tation” insurance is another item, sep- 
arate from “ocean marine,” and is not 
included in this compilation. 

The above figures represent a breaking 
down of the “ocean marine” business 
reported by the various companies. In 
order to obtain this; information, a ques- 
tionnaire form was sent to the insurance 
companies containing 14 specific ques- 
tions. This step met with full coopera- 
tion on the part of insurance companies, 
and while complete figures have been 
received from each\ company it is not 
proposed to. give publicity to any except 
gross figures; similar data will be -com- 
piled each year hereafter. 

Above data relates exclusively to busi- 
ness written in the United States; Jit 
does not cover marine insurance placed 
directly in foreign eompanies. This @ill 
be made the subject. of a separate. stuldy, 


| 
| 
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Laxity Blamed 
For Shortages in 
Counties’ Funds 


Virginia Tax Commissioner, 
Explains System That Al- 
lowed Accounts to Run in 
12 Counties 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Sept. 13. 

Clumsy systems of accounting, hesi-| 
tance on the part of county treasurers) 
to foreclose past due tax accounts, and| 
carelessness were blamed for the short-| 
ages that have been brought to ligit/| 
in the county accounts, in an oral state-| 
ment Sept. 12 by State Tax Commis- 
sioner C. H. Morrissett. He stated that 
in most cases the accounts of the county 
treasurers were all right in so far as 
the State taxes were concerned, most 
of the shortages being found in the local 
funds, 

Governor John Garland Pollard has 
announced that he will reeommend leg- 
islation to prevent a continuance of the 
present situation. (United States Daily, 
V:2161). Both the Governor and the Tax 
Commissioner complimented the Rich- 
mond News Leader for carrying on the 
investigation which made the facts 
known, and said that the publicity prob-| 
ably would result in action by the next| 
general assembly. They pointed out that 
a &jll punishing any treasurer who with- 
held tax tickets failed before the 1930! 
session of the legislature. 

The records of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts show that the following 12 
counties had shortages ranging from 
$158 to $26,000 in their treasurer’s ac- 
counts at the last report: 

Accomac, Albemarle, Buckingham, 
Elizabeth City, Fauquier, Floyd, Lan-| 
caster, Nelson, Northumberland, Patrick, 
Russell, Westmoreland. 

The Governor was informed that all of 
these shortages were reported promptly 
to the boards of supervisors of the 
counties involved, but that in some cases 
the boards of supervisors have permitted 
treasurers to allow shortages to run for 
years, rather than foreclose. 


Unclaimed, Bank Funds | 


Put im Alabama Treasury 


A Stateof Alabama: | 
Montgomery, Sept. 13. | 

Unclaimed funds amounting to $40,-| 
686 of two banks whose affairs have 
been liquidated by the State Banking, 
Department, were certified into the State 
treasury Sept. 10 by Superintendent of | 
Banks D. F. Green. | 

The unclaimed amounts consisted of 
funds of the Jefferson County Savings | 
Bank, which closed its doors in 1915, and| 
the Alabama Prudential Penny Savings 
Bank formerly of Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, which closed in 1914. | 

It is provided by law that at any) 
time after three years following the clos- 
ing of a State bank, the superintendent 
of banks, upon completion of liquidation 
of the affairs of the institution, may cer- 
tify any and all unclaimed monies into 
the treasury of the State. 

The $30,420 from the liquidation of the | 
Savings Bank, and the $10,266 from the 
Alabama Prudential, turned over by Mr. 
Green is to be held in trust by the 

te treasury which was furnished by | 

rt. Green with lists of names of the| 
persons to whom the money is justly 
due, who may obtain it by making proper 
application accompanied by adequate | 
proof of claim. These persons could not | 
be located by the liquidating agent. | 

Anitem of acrued interest of $3,249 on) 
the accumulated funds, however, reverts | 
p the use of the State. 


Kansas Oil Stations | 


Sell Company Stock! 


Licenses Are Secured by 1,000 
Managers to Make Sales 





State of Kansas: 
' Topeka, Sept. 13. 

One thousand oil station operators 
have applied to Carl Newcomer, Kan- 
sas Blue Sky Commissioner, for license 
to sell stock in the Phillips Petroleum 
Company, under the home owning plan 
the company has launched. 

Mr. Newcomer has issued a statement, 
which follows in full text: 

The Phillips Petroleum Co., af Bartles- 
ville, Okla., has embarked upon what 
they call a “Home Ownership Cam- 
paign” for the sale of their stock to 
employes amd the patrons of their} 
stations, \ 

They have something like 1,000 sta-| 
tions in Kansas and the managers of| 
these stations have been licensed to make 
the sales. About 1,000 licenses have} 
been issued by the securities department! 
to take care of this campaign. The 
stock is sold at the market price each 
day as quoted on the New York Stock 
iachange, and these employes are paid| 
a small commission for making the 
sales. 

The securities department has caused 
thea City Service Co, and others to reg-| 
ist® their agents since Jan. 1 of this| 
year, Which has brought into the treas-| 
ury of Kansas more than $5,000.00 for 
the period of Mar. 1 to Sept. 1, 1930. 


Changes of Status | 


State Finance 


Are PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Some Advance in Employment 
Shown by States in August 


Improvement in Minnesota Building Trades and Agricul- 
ture and Restricted Industrial Activity in Illinois 
Revealed in Monthly Survey 


HE end of August brought improvement in employment conditions in 
several industrial lines, including manufacture of shoes, textiles, auto- 


mobiles, iron and steel, mining of anthracite coal, and shipbuilding, accord- | 


ing to the monthly statement of the Employment Service, made public Sept. 
12 by the Department of Labor. The volume for the month, however, 
showed little change from July, it was stated. 

(A synopsis of the statement as prepared by the Service, with State sum- 
maries for the New England and Middle Atlantic Districts, was published 
in the issue of Sept. 13.) 

The full text of summaries for the East North Central and West North 
Central Districts follows : 


A 
| . ‘ 

: wise | various sections of the State, furnished 
East North Central District employment to many skilled, semiskilled, 


the States of Indiana) @Md_ unskilled workers. The iron and 


+ 


(Including 


Business Conditions 


skilled labor class, for which heavy de-| 
mands were made for farm work, high-| 
way construction, municipal and county 
improvements, and other outdoor activi- 
ties. The demand for competent farm 
|help promises to continue for several 
| weeks, Building showed some tendency 
|to slacken and the supply of carpen- 
| ters, painters, and other tradesmen was 
more tuan sufficient to meet require- 
iments, Curtailed operations still pre- 
|vailed in the lead and zinc mines. Sep- 
tember should witness increased employ- 
{ment in our mills, meat-packing houses, 
|and fruit amd vegetable canming estab- 
' lishments. 


| A 
| Nebraska 


Harvesting and threshing and other 
agricultural activities continued to ab- 
sorb many wnskilled workers through-| 
out Nebraska during Augrust, with 
the local supply of labor sufficient to| 
meet the demand. Slightly increased em- 
| ployment occurred in other leading lines, 
especially im the railroad repair shops! 
land the building industry. While there | 
was considerable activity in building, the} 
supply of workmen was adequate. Sea- 
{sonal curtailment prevailed im the meat-| 
packing -plants, but increases are ex-| 
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Bank Supervision 


Demand for American Goods 


Covers Wide Range of Products 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 


Reserve System 


Inquiries Received by Department of Commerce Include 


Sporting Goods, Indus 


trial Machinery, Radio 


Sets for Autos and Bottle Caps 


From sport goods to highly specialized 
industrial machinery, the world is in- 


|quiring this week for the purchase of a 
ivaried assortment of American goods, 
according to the Department of Com- 
| | 


merce. 

Radio sets for automobiles, dish wash- 
ing machinery, poultry, bottle caps, wall 
paper, tennis shoes amd kitchen appli- 
ances are included amomg the many arti- 


cles im the Department’s current list of | 


sales opportunities in foreign countries. 

Detailed information on the many for- 
eign sales openings reported to the De- 
partment of American trade envoys sta- 
tioned in the world’s commercial centers 
may be had upon application to any 


|normal and a large surplus of these 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois.] 
A | 

Indiana | 

Part-time schedules prevailed in many | 
of the plants and factories and unemploy- 
ment among skilled.and unskilled work- | 
ers continued in practically all localities. | 
A seasonal slackening in production and | 
employment was noted im many units} 
of the iron and steel industry. Part- 
time employment and, in many instances, 
curtailed forces were reported in the 
car shops, foundries, furniture and wood- 
working establishments, chemical, elec- 
trical, and specialty plants, farm-machin- | 
ery factories, steel and wire plants, au- | 
tomobile and accessory factories, and 
machine shops. Employment in the rail- | 
road-car shops increased and many fur- | 
loughed workers were recalled. The vol- 
ume of building expanded in various 
sections, which afforded employment to} 
quite a number of workers. A further 
increase in State and county road and 
bridge construction, city-street paving, 
sewer work, and other municipal im- 
provements gave employment to a large 
number of men, Public-utility construc- 
tion and repairs continued to furnish 
work for quite a large mumber of men. 
Employment and production in the bitu- 
minous-coal industry continued below 





workers existed. Sufficient farm help 
was available in all communities. 
A 
Michigam 

There was some improvement in the| 
industrial situation during August, with 
a corresponding increase in employment; 
however, curtailed schedules obtained in | 
the automobile and accessory factories, | 
furniture and woodworking establish- 


ments, paper mills, metal and machine 
shops, foundries and brass plants, re- 
frigerator and stove factories, and steel- 
product plants, Full-time operations 
were reported in the food-products fac- 
tories and some pump plants. A fair 
volume of building was reported and | 
some increase in employment was noted 
among the building-trades men. Em-' 
ployment in the railroad shops, yards, | 
and terminals remained below normal, | 
while maintenance-of-way and construc- | 
tion forces were increased. The Sum- | 
mer resorts increased their forces. State | 
highway and county road construction 
increased and additional workers were | 
engaged. City street paving, sewer con- 
struction, tunnel work, and _ public utility 
construction and repairs furnished em- | 
ployment to a large number of skilled | 
and unskilled laborers. There was a 
fair demand for farm help, with the sup- 
ply equal to requirements. The surplus 
of labor reported at the close of August 
included factory workers, building-trades | 
men, roalroad workers, clerical help, and 
unskilled laborers. 


A 
Wisconsin 

Activity in the majority of the plants | 
and factories that were in operation in 
August continued below normal and 
there was a surplus of labor apparent in | 
most localities, Part-time operations 
prevailed in many industries, including 
automobile and accessory factories, farm- | 
implement plants, foundries and machine | 
shops, metal-products plants, paper mills, 
textile factories, and wood-working | 
plants. Full-time operations with nor- 
mal forces were ‘reported in 
toy-manufacturing plant, a paper mill, ! 
and some furniture factories, Two lum- | 
ber camps were'closed. Inventory tak- | 
ing and plant repair work were respon- | 
sible for the temporary closing of a few 
factories. Seasonal expansion in the can- | 
nerles gave temporary employment to | 
a large number of workers. The volume | 
of building was fairly satisfactory in | 
some sections and provided employment | 
for many craftsmen. Work on a number | 
of new contracts awarded for county 
and State highway construction furnished | 
employment to many laborers in addition | 
to the large number already engaged on 
work previously reported. Quite a large 
number of men were engaged on munici- | 
pal projects in various sections of the | 
State. Some increase was noted in rail- 
road-construction forces, while other 
branches of the railroad industry con- 
tinued below normal. Harvesting and 
threshing, and vegetable harvesting for 
the canneries gave employment to a large 
number of farm hands. 

A 











Illinois 
Industrial activity was still restricted 


.|in a number of the leading industries 


throughout the State during August. 
The closing of quite a mumiber of fac- 
tories for inventory taking and repairs 


|} An 


| unskilled laborers. 


|}employment gains. 


gion. 


steel industry remained dull and no in- 
crease in employment was reported. 
Some radio plants worked with fairly 


large forces engaged. The meat-packing | 


plants, several printing establishments, 
heating and. plumbing-material factories, 
metal-working establishments. foundries, 
woodworking plants, textile and clothing 
factories, machine shops, rubber plants, 
watch factories, road and farm machin- 


ery plants, automobile-accessory facto-| 


ries, and several other industries oper- 
ated part time with curtailed forces en- 
gaged. The railroad shops operated 
with curtailed forces; however, some in- 


| crease in maintenance and construction 


forces was noted. Part-time schedules 
prevailed in the coal mines and there was 
considerable unremployment among these 
miners, 

A 


Ohio 


Curtailed schedules prevailed in many 
of the manufacturing establishments 
throughout August. A number of plants 


reduced their forces and a few closed| 


for a temporary period, affecting over 


4,000 workers. The majority of the tire | 
| and rubber factories operated full time, 
but in many instances with reduced forces 


engaged. Part time was reported im the 
automobile | and accessory factories, 
foundries, iron and steel mills, steam- 


shovel industry, pottery and brick plants, | 


railroad-car shops, and electrical plants. 
improvement in employment ‘was 
noted in some branches of the steel-tube 
and pipe plants, steel mills, and pottery 


| plants. In practically all of the principal 


centers there were fairly substantial 
building programs under way, but at 
some points it was not of sufficient vol- 
ume to fully employ the resident build- 
ing-trades men. Extensive highway pav- 
ing and construction projects have pro- 
vided employment to a large number of 
City street paving, 
sewer construction, waterworks exten- 
sions, and other public-utility construc- 
tion absorbed a large number of skilled 
and unskilled workers. Railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way and construction forces 
were increased, while employment in the 
railroad yards, terminals, and car shops 
continued below mormal. Farm help 
was in fair demand, with no shortage 
reported. The majority of the coal mines 
operated part time and a surplus of 
these workers existed. A large surplus 


of labor, embracing all classes, was ap- 


parent at the close of August. 
A 


West North Central District 


[Including the States of Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota] 

A 


Minnesota 


Reports indicate substantial im»prove- 
ment in employment for building-trades 


{men during August, with the call foi 


farm labor also giving additional em- 
ployment to unskilled workers. Con- 


| struction operations in the larger cities 
are expected to become much more ac- occupy the resident building-tra 
|tive during September. 
sembling plants resumed operations. ad-|provements, and farming activ 
| ding approximately 1,000 people to their sorbed some of the unemployed laborers. 


Automobile-as- 
forces. Fruit and vegetable canning es- 
tablishments also registered seasonal 


are expected soon in flour milling. There 


| Was a better demand for restaurant heip | tj 


than last month. Little change was re- 
ported in iron mining, but railroad re- 
Pair shops added slightly to forces em- 
ployed. Tourist business and recreational 
activities furnished employment to. many 
people during the Summer months. 

A 


lowa 


An improvement in emplpyment oc- 
curred throughout the State following 
the wheat harvest and the surplus ot 
labor was considerably smaller than dur- 
ing the previous Summer months. Build- 
ing was not of sufficient volume to ab- 
sorb the supply of idle craftsmen, al- 
though there was little unemployment 
among plumbers, painters, and bricklay- 
ers. There was a good demand for com- 
petent farm help and there were heavy 
calls for unskilled labor for highway 
projects. Employment gains are antici- 
pated in the flour mills and fruit-canning 
establishments in September. 


A 


Kansas 


Employment generally was on a more 
Satisfactory basis during August 
for some months past, although the sup- 
ply of labor was entirely adequate to 
meet all requirements. Seasonal dull- 
ness continued in the coal-mining re- 


mand for farm operations and other 
outdoor activities. While there were 


Renewed activities | 


than’ 


Unskilled labor was in good de-| 


pected in another 30 or 60 days. Nojbranch office of the Bureau of Foreign 
jchange was reported in the wholesale|and Domestic Commerce centrally lo- 
ihardware houses, grocery establishments, |cated throughout the United States. 

dry-goods houses, or clothing concerns. | The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
\Outdoor operations, particulariy road con-! cans purchaser, (a and p) means both, 


|struction amd municipal improvements, | ith s a) means 
|are expected to employ a large number of | Fo) See Coe one Df B 
{workers during the remainder ‘of the | which follows in full text: 
open season. 


Automotive Products: 


A 
| Automobile accessories 


South Dakota 


| Wheat harvesting and threshing ab-|p); automobile generator armatures (not 
isorbed a large number of workers dur-jfewinds), 47529, London, England (a and 
ing August and employment generally|p); trucks, electric, 
|was on a better basis than for some time, motors, 47554, Bordeaux, France 
Seasonal forces were employed in the Chemicals: 

|meat-packimg industry. Slight employ-| 
|ment increases occurred in the railroad) 47 
repait shops. Employment in the Black) oda ash, California, crude, 47553, Ham- 
Hills — was reported as satisfac-| hur Germany (a and p); caustic soda, 
tory. Roa construction and other out-| ~ razil a :’ caustic soda, 
door operations will continue to etiline |S vege ee Sar Joravarna- 
jmany workers during the remainder of| gar, India ‘p); lacquer for insulating 
‘the open Season. wire, 47593, Budapest, Hungary (p) ; 
4 2 F | oils, essential, 47503, Paris, France (a) ; 

West South Central District °s, a canital, art. Pacis 
| [Including the States of Louisiana, | France (a); ‘serum, anti-hog ‘cholera, 
, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas.] \47551, Madrid, Spaim (a or p); sul- 
A iphur and yo se ge eer 
Louisiana |France (a); sulphuric acid for electric 
i 28, Hab ba (a); tri- 
Unemployment among skilled and un- emmeie "ae etient witae. 
‘Gk, wate helen ot oe” a ae 

e . : ies were Ie-| white, 47577, Ceara, Brazil (a). |. 

ee ae en ce Prteetpel Tart Drags and Marnscoutien! Preprtions 
a e State.) Co etics, novelties 
The forces employed in the textile sis| Geum (a); cosmetics, perfumery and 
ne _ = a —_ level and = ma-\toilet. preparations, 47503, Paris, France. 
Seakich, Seok’ at asap of tare Oy eee Ganetetiee luther 
\§ » +d ersu jand wanillin, 2, Rotterdam, Nether- 
workers existed. Part-time operations} lands (a and p); medicinal oils, 47514, 


and tools, 


(a). 


Ammonium sulphate, i 
500, Santiago, Chile €p); boric acidand 





prevailed im the lumber mills, in which Bilbao, Spain (a and p); oil, white (me- | 


jemployment de¢reased and a surplus of/dicinal), 47594, Copemhagen, Denmark 
ithis class of help was apparent. Em-|/(g and p); oil, woymseed, 47552, Rotter- 
ployment increased in the paper and/dam, Netherlands (a and p). 

|printing establishments and the iron and) 
\steel industry, while workers were | P 
leased from the railroad repair shops and! Electrical equipment, 47554, Bordeaux, 
oil refineries. Building continued in|France (a); electrical equipment, heavy 
fairly good volume; however, a few lo-and mniscellaneous; insulators and insu- 
icalities reported a surplus of these crafts-| lating materials; measuring and control 
jmen. Higehway construction afforded | apparatus; and small - 
lemployment to quite a number of men, Paris, France (a);_ ni : : 
Municipal improvements and work on the 47505, Vienna, Austria (p); radio receiv - 
‘farms also absorbed many unskilled|imé _ Sets, accessories and parts, and 
laborers. ‘ jamplifiers for public speaking, 47574, 


Electrical Appliances = 


4 

Arkansas (a); ) 
The majority of the coal . ; Milan, Italy (a and p); radio transmit 
on ptr mtg Bee ay vor. | ting and receiving sets, short-wave, 
iplus of miners existed. Decreased em-|47973, Hamburg, Germany (a or p); re- 
\ployment, part-time operations, and a|irigerators, electric, 47506, Bogota, Co- 
‘surplus of labor were reported in the|ombia (a); washing machines, dish 
|textile mills. ‘The surplus of labor| Washers, water heaters, meat grinders, 
among lumber-mill workers was further Cee mills, and vacuuam cleaners, 47538, 
increased by employment reductions | -r2SUe, Czechoslovakia (p); wiring sup- 

| which oceurred and a number of these | Plies. 47508, Sao Paulo, Brazil (p). 

mills reported part-time operations, | Foodstuffs: 

| Workers were released from the ironand| Bakers’ supplies, such as baking pow- 
steel industry, food and kindred products|ders and _ pectins, 47582, Copenhagen, 
|plants, and several other miscellaneous | Denmark (a); canned apples, apricots, 
ner In ome nein there was|pears, peaches, pineapples, etc., 47581, 
tent building under way to| Copenhagen, Denmark (a); canned fish, 
rades men.| 47578, Paris, France (a); canned fish, 
municipal im-|meat, pineapples, and vegetables, 47509, 
ities ab-| Bordeaux, France (a); canned foods, 
\47583, London, England (a); canned 
4 foods, 47584, Durban, South Africa (a) ; 
Oklahoma jcanned foods, cheaper quality, 47547, 
A surplus of labor prevailed, most o- Gone comet so); ~~ ie oe 
ceable among unskilled workers and t |SReeeany ieee. ns =o 
a lesser deaan among skilled yi |  ynsnionaen en ene 
tet : eo: |Denmark (a); canned meats, especially 
hig Hc agevregge san in me coal | corned beef, tongue, potted ham, and 
aalniedl The majority = in forces | chicken, 47577, Ceara, Brazil (a); canned 
rails Sees e pa ¥ 1 the textile | sardines in tomato sauce, and salmon, 
| operating on full-time sched-| 47575. Guayaquil, Ecuador (a); canned 


jules and a small increase was made in| yo nui i ifor 
" 1 getables and fruit, especially Califor- 
employment, but a surplus of this labor | nia apricots and peaches P57) Potsdam 
|Was apparent. There was no marked ; ' : 


fluctuation in employment in the lumber Germany (a); ciontat products, espe- 
mills and the majority were on full-time| ally vanilla 47078. Paris, France (2) 3 
joperations, but an oversupply of work. | (airy products, «7508, Bordeaux, France 
ers was Evident. Practically all oil re- | (2) 3 flour, 47509, Bordeaux, France (a); 
ifineries reported full-time schedules, but|"°U"> 47585, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
‘there were reductions in forces and con-/MeMts (a); four, wheat, 47577, Ceara, 
|siderable wnemployment was apparent in| Brazil (a); fruit, especially apples and 
this line. An employment increase was|Pe@Fs; 47578, Paris, France (a); fruit, 
registered in the furniture  factories.|CSPeCially boxed apples, 47581, Copen- 
Workers were released from stone, glass. hagen, Denmark (a); fruit, dried, espe- 
and clay products plants, paper and | Cially apples, pears, apricots, and 
printing establishments, the iron and|Peaches, 47581, Copenhagen, Denmark 
steel industry, metal and metal-products | (4); fruit, dried, especially prunes, 47578, 
plants, food and kindred products plants, | Paris, France (a);-fruit juices, extracts, 
and several other miscellaneous ‘ndus-|and sirups, 47509, Bordeaux, France (a) ; 
jtries. There was a fair volume of build-|gtaim, 47509, Bordeaux, France (a); 
ing under way in most localities, with honey, preferably California, 47580, Ber- 
little unemployment reported among|lin, Germany (a); jams and marmalade, 
these tradesmen, A large number of 47579, Potsdam, Germany (a); malt, 
workers was engaged on highway con-|brewers’, roasted, for dark and light 
struction, municipal improvements, and| beer, 47576, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
farming activities, poultry, 47555, Cartagena, Colombia (p) ; 

rice, 47509, Bordeaux, France (a); rice, 

47578, Paris, France (a); sugar, raw and 

lrefined, 47509, Bordeaux, France (a); 
c f the| vegetables, dried, 
of unskilled! France (a). 


Highway construction, 
| 


Texas 
: Reports from various sections 0 
State revealed a surplus 
labor at the close of the month, also idle| 


isole agency, in the Department’s list, ' 


'#47530, Rotterdam, Netherlands (a and | 


and small heavy | 


10 to 20 tons, | 


Bilbao, Spain (a |} 


in, 48595, Berlin, ; 


motors, 47572, | 
ckel electrodes, | 


Naples, Italy (a and p); radio sets, ac- | 
| cessories, etc. 47504, Brussels, Belgiurm | 
radio sets for automobiles, 47507, | 


47509, Bordeaux, 


| calf; and furniture and 
| leather, 47536, Rio 
Brazil (a). 


Lumber and Products: 


Box shooks, 47516, Durban, 
| Africa (a). 


j 


| 


| Marseille, 


bookbinding 
de 


Machinery: 

Air compressors, and crushers, 47537, 
France (a); automobile 
spring making machinery, 47519, Athens, 
' Greece (p); canning machinery, 47536, 
Vienna, Austria (a); cement plant equip 
ment, 47592, Paris France (a); ceramic 
machinery, and chemical plant equip 
ment, 47598, Paris, France (a); cir- 
cular knitting, and circular knitting 
hosiery machinery and accessories, 47 
315, Milan, Italy (a); driers for varnish- 
ing and enameling, 47536, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); engines, diesel, boilers, gene- 
rators, steam engines, and pumps, 47557, 
Marseille, France (a); engines, marine, 
gas and oil. exceeding 60 to 70 horse- 
power, 47567, Crutchett’s Ramp, Gibral- 
tar (a); foundry equipment, 47598, 
' Paris, France (a); hat making machines 
and equipment, 47540, Monza. Italy (a 
i and p); heating systems, coal or gas, 
: 47538, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); 
hoisting and conveying equipment, 47- 
598, Paris, France (a); honing machines, 
iand standard tools, 47566, Karlsruhe, 

Germany (a and p); ice-making machin- 
ery and cooling systems, 47537, Mar- 
seille, France (a); ice-making and re- 
frigerating equipment, 47593, Paris, 
France (a); ice making and refrigerat- 
ing machinery, 47572, Paris, France 
(a); lathes, 47565, Birkenhead, Eng- 
land (a); machine tools, metal box 
machinery, mining machinery, steel and 
rolling mill equipment, motors. engines, 
pumps, and compressors, 47598, Paris, 
France (a); nails (cut), making machin- 
ery, 47564, Concepcion, Chile (p); puffed 


| rice making machinery, 47539, Hamburg, | 


Germany (p); pumps, compressors, and 
hoisting and conveying equipment, 47- 
518, Bordeaux, France (a); radio 
; cell battery making machinery, 47563, 


Copenhagen, Demmark (a and 1); solder- | 


ing machinery, 47536, Vienna, Austria 
(a); weighing machines, automatic, 47- 
538, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); wood- 
working machinery, 47598, Paris, 
France (a), 

Minerals: 

; Sheet brass gauges, 47510, Ottawa, 
| Canada (p); tin foil, strips, 47532, Mont- 
real, Canada (p). 

Motion Pictures = 


Cinematograph machinery, and second- 
hand motion pictures, 47568, Colombo, 
Ceylon (p); motion pictures, sound and 
talking, 47569, Lisbon, Portgual (a). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bottle caps, milk, 


Netherlands (p); can painting and print- 
ing machinery, 47536, Vienna, Austria 


| 47541, Bombay, India (a); pulp, 
47546, Paris, France (a); pulp, sulphite 


and soda, bleaehed, 47599, Rotterdam, | 


Netherlands (a); roofing felt with bur- 
lap embedded, 47558, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a and p); wall papers, high 
quality, 47543, Zurich, Switzerland (a 
or p); wrapping paper, flexible, oiled, 
| 47600, Liverpool, England (p). 
Petroleum Products: 

Oils, motor, 47547, Hamburg, 
many (p); petrolatum, and ointment raw 
| materials, 47531, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands (a and p). t 
Railway Supplies: 

Railway fixtures and hardware, 
586, Winnipeg, Canada (a). 
Rubber Goods: 

Babies’ rubber pants, 47588, Santiago, 
Chile (p); bathing caps and shoes, and 
other sports gcods, 47545, London, Eng- 


land (p); bathimg and tennis shoes, 47- | 


589, Breslau, Germany (a); gloves, 
surgeons’, and rubberized hospital sheet- 
ing, 47590, Amsterdam, Netherlands (s, 
|a); tennis shoes, 47590, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (s. a.) 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 

Dyes, leather, and thread for shoe and 
saddlery industry, 47556, Rio de Janeiro, 


Brazil (a); eyelets, nails, and tacks, for | 


shoe industry, 47520, Bayreuth, Germany 
(a); footwear novelties and tennis shoes, 
| 47589, Breslau, Germany (a); 
| bands, 47540, Monza, Italy (a and p); 
tennis shoes, traveling goods, especially 
trunks, fancy leather goods,and women’s 
handbags, 47590, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (s. a.) 

Specialties: 

Advertising movelties and specialties, 
47559, Winnipeg, Canada (a); arms and 
munitions, small, including revolvers, 
fowling pieces, and rifles, 47577, Ceara, 
Brazil (a); bicycles and accessories, 
47547, Hamburg, Germany (p); 47577, 
| Ceara, Brazil (a); buttons, leather and 
imitation leather, 47523, London, Eng- 
land (p); counting machines (alternative, 
movement, and rotative counters), 47591, 
Marseille, Framee (a); glassware, hotel, 
47592, Shanghai, China (a); household 
labor saving appliances, 47596, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a); kitchen appliances, 
| labor saving, 47550, Sydney, Australia 
| (a and p); Soda fountain material, such 
| as glass ice cream dishes, spoons, glass 
' jars for use Om counter, and sirup jars, 
47521, Colon, Panama (a); sporting 
| goods, such as tennis balls, hats, 
cricket and feothall, badminton, 
| golf clubs, 47545, London, England (p); 
stationery, pens, ink, pencils, blank 
books, etc., 47587, Milan, Italy (a); sten- 
|cilboard for stencils, 


Janiero, | 


South | 


dry | 


of cardboard or} 
paper, large quantity, 47557, Rotterdan, | 


(a); printing equipment and supplies | 
paper, | 


Ger- | 


47-| 


sweat | 


nets 
and | 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 12 were an- 
nounced Sept. 13 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 
| Voluntary Withdrawal: 
Bank, Cicero, Ill. 
| Permission Granted to Exercise Trust 
| Powers: Homer National Bank, Homer, - 
La. (limited powers). 


Western State 


‘Trade Commission Sets 
Hearings for Week Sept. 15 


The calendar for the Federal Trade 
Commission for the week of Sept. 15 
calls for four trial examiners’ hearings, 
the Commission announced Sept. 12. The 
full text of the calendar follows: 

Canada’s Pride Products Co., Inc., of New 
York; taking of testimony, Sept. 15, Chi- 
cago, 2246 Transportation Building; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of malt. 
syrups. Docket 1843. 

Gillespie Furniture Company, of Los An- 
geles; Sept. 15, New York, 45 Broadway; al. 
leged misrepresentation in sale of furni- 
ture. Docket 1739. 


Breitbart Institute of Physical Culture, 
Inc., of New York; Sept. 17, New York, 
United States Government Warehouse; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of a course 
of instruction. Docket 1609. 


Coty, Inc., of New York; Sept. 18, New 
York, 45 Broadway; alleged resale price 
maintenance in sale of cosmetics. Docket 
1688. 


Four Speakers Announced 
For Finance Convention 


The Chief of the Finance’ and Invest- 
ment Division of the Department of 
Commerce, Grosvenor M. Jones, will 
speak before the opening session of the 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Personal Finance Compa- 
|nies, which is to meet in Washington, D. 
C., Sept. 23-26. The subject of his ad- 
dress is ‘The Development of American 
Industry.” 

Governor John Garland Pollard, of 
| Virginia, will also spéak at the opening 
session on the “Social Responsibilities 
of Business.’”” The Supervisor of Indus- 


jtrial Loans of the Indiana Banking De- 
| partment, Charles R. Parker, will discuss 
| “State Supervision—Its Responsibilities,” 
jand the Supervisor of the Bureau of 
{Loan Agencies of the Massachusetts 
| Banking Department will speak on the 
“Cost Factors in Personal Finance.” 


Missouri Road Bond Issue 


Totaling $5,000,000 Sold 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Sept. 13. 

A syndicate headed by the National 
|City Bank of New York on Sept. 5 pur- 
|chased $5,000,000 in Missouri: road bonds, 
according to an announcement on behalf 
jof the State Board of Fund Commis- 
sioners. 

Six bids were submitted by syndicates 
of Chicago, New York and other eastern 
financial groups. The successful bidders 
paid a premium of $20,995. 

The bonds bear interest at 4 per cent, 
which is lower than any Missouri road 
bonds previously sold. They will mature 
at the rate of $1,000,000 annually begin- 
ning in 1943. 


Merchant Fleet Trustees 
Called for Meeting Sept. 16 


The Board of Trustees, Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, on Sept. 16 will hold 
its first meeting since the death of its 
President, John R. Gordon, last Aug. 25, 
at the call of Shipping Board Commis- 
sioner S. S. Sandberg, in his capacity 
as Vice President of the Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Commissioner Sandberg, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Board Sept, 13, 
|issued the call for the meeting upon his 
|retuyn from a speaking tour on the Pa- 
cific coast. Under the by-laws of the 
Fleet Corporation, the election of a 
president by the trustees is provided. 


Trade Stimulus Foreseen 
In Georgia’s Crop-selling 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
$6,000,000. Peanuts, which vary as to 
|quantity and price, will yield as much 
as $13,000,000 and may go to $15,000,- 
000 because of increased activity in hog 
production. 

“Returns from the peach crop, amount- 
ing to between $6,500,000 and $7,000,000 
are already in circulation, as are the re- 
ceipts from the watermelon crop, which 
was the largest in the history of the 
State, but marketed under very unsatis- 
\factory conditions, bringing between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,009 to the growers, 

“Our apple crop this year, based on 
careful estimates from the various apple- 
growing sections of ihe State, should be * 
30 per cent larger than last year. Georgia 
apple growers should market approxi- ” 
mately 1,000,000 bushels at more than 
$1,500,000. 

“Production of hogs and poultry this 
year is showing a marked gain over 

, When $1,750,000 was received from 
this source. Commercial sales for the 
first six months of 1930 were~ $1,236,000 
and the Fall crop is as large as the Fall 
|crop in 1929, so that the total receipts 
|from hogs and poultry should approxi- 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: cutting paper 


—of— 
State Banks 


Minnesota: A. J. Viegel, Commissioner of 
Banking, has announced: , 

Itasca County State Bank, Grand Rapids, 
taken over by the First National Bank of 
Grand Rapids. : 

North Carolina: John Mitchell, State Bank 
Examiner, has announced: \ 

Branch Banking & Trust Company, Wil- 
son, branch opened at New Bern. Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, New Bern, closed. 
Eastern Bank & Trust Company, New Bern, 
and its bramehes at Arapahoe, Bayboro, 
Maysville, Oriental and Vanceboro, closed. 

Oklahoma: CC. G, Shull, Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: : 

First State Bank, Talahina, 
(Conversion of First National 
Talahina.) 

Texas: James Shaw, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: 

Corpus Christi Bank & Trust Company, 
Corpus Christi, reorganized through pur- 
chase of controlling interest 'y mew owners. 


West Virwinia: L. R, Charter Jr., Com- 


missjoper of Banking, has announced: | 
R ‘fers & Merchants Bank, Reedsville, | 
d pm Dank of Masontown, consolidation 
apap ved. 


f 


| ° ‘ ” 
\to machine equipment resulted in tem- mate $3,500,000 for the year. 
|porary unemployment to a large number 
of workers; however, this was partly 
offset by the increase in outdoor work. 
Highway construction increased and sev- 
eral new projects were started and a 
large number of additional men were en- 
gaged. A further increase in employ- 
ment is expected during the next 30 
days. Seasonal activities in the vege- 
table canneries furnished temporary em- 


many large building projects under way,|building-trades men in several of the | ; ; 
the supply of mechanics exceeded re-|larger centers. All textile mills were| Abrasive paper and cloth, 47534, Lima, 
| Quirements. Canning establishments re-|reported as running, but the majority|/Peru (a); boilers and radiators, heating, | 
ported full forces. The railroads in-|Were On part-time schedules, with a de-|47538, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); burmn-| 
creased their forces slightly during the|¢rease Im employment and a surplus of|ers, oil, for central heating and water | 
month, and flour mills are expeeted to|labor evident. The forces engaged in)/supply systems, 47513, Munich, Ger-| 
show employment gains in September,|the lumber mills were maintained at}|mamy (a); cans for carbide, hip pocket, 
A jabout the same level, but part-time|miners’, 47515, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

schedules predominated and considerable|(a and p); hardware, 47597, Port o 

North Dakota |suniplogrenent was apparent in this in-|Spain, Trinidad (a); hardware, bene 

Wheat harvesting proceeded through. | “UstY: ‘mployment reductions were|and workshop tools, 47533, Bor eaux, 
ia s., out the State, with the farm-labor su “|registered in the food and kindred prod-| France (a); hardware, saddlery, 47556, 
Tos =. o kage Rennes of patiett: tee and demand well balanced. Indies. |" plants, the iron and steel industry, | Rio _de _ Janeiro, Brazil (a); hardware 
unskilled laborers, and grain harvesting! tions are that no serious shortage of | Paper — printing establishments, fur- | specialties, small, such as hand tools, and 
and threshing gave employment to a harvest help will develop during the sea. | titure _nmbevies, ae and metal-prod- | kitchen appliances, 47512, Winnipeg, 
large mumber of men. Other outdoor, Son. Many unskilled workers were also - me = S, ol we nertems leather fac-| Canada (a); hardware specialties, small, 
activities, such as railroad maintenance , absorbed on road construction, railroad oe Peon | 5 a = clay products/and hand tools, 47586, Winnipeg, Canada 
and repair work, public-utility construc- ! maintenance, city improvements, and Se aseane hed ah ond other mis-/(a); kitchen equipment, hotel, 47592, | 
tion, municipal improvements, and aj Other outdoor operations, ‘the factories|; industries. “igh way construc: Shanghai, China (a); measuring tape, 


he ; ion and ici i 7 slat : : 
number of large building projects in’ generally worked on normal ediniedeliog | snscd = wmnany wists “Of the Biate| eee, ftuib Winnipeg, Canada, (a); | 


fe ag prevailed among the} and afforded employment to quite a num-| (ag) ; scrap and feromanganese, 47514 
Museum Collection Extended | Bilbao, Spain (a and p); tools, engineers’ 
P Pp 


x |e . malilied workers. There was & 
se’ ‘ , | plentifu ly of farm labor available, (chicels  eeaaaiionn 

_Additions to collections of the Na- | Mis ‘ but this whos be absorbed within the ichiesks, ses a Ty 
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Function of State Government 
in Protecting Worker + + + 


Activities of Illinois Labor Department in 
Enforcing Compensation Law, Providing Em- 
ployment Service and Settling Disputes 


By BARNEY COHEN 
Director, Department of Labor, State of Illinois 


'T ILLINOIS Department of La- 
bor is anxious to aid both the 
employer and the working man or 
woman ‘in attaining any worthy end. 
The Department is especially interested 
in such matters, and is devoting the 
united efforts of 320 employes,to the 
end that both employers and employes 
in the State may realize the greatest 
possible gain from the rapid advance 
of Illinois to her present position 
among the States. 


A 

Take first the work of the Industrial 
Commission. This body, in administer- 
ing the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
performs one of the most important 
functions of the Illinois State govern- 
ment. The theory adopted by the pro- 
gressive citizens of Illinois, and em- 
bodied in the Compensation Act, has 
been that any employe, injured in the 
course of employment, is entitled to 
just compensation to support him 
through his period of misfortune, to 
assist him to recover his usefulness, 
and to enable him again to take his 
place among the efficient, useful work- 
ers of the State. 

At present, some 55,000 cases of in- 
dustrial accidents are reported to the 
Commission each year. Approximately 
$10,000,000 is paid out yearly as com- 
pensation for these accidents. 

The Commission carefully checks 
each of these 55,000 cases, and super- 
vises each individual compensation 
payment, to see that the law is obeyed 
and that each injured person receives 
the full amount of compensation to 
which he is entitled. 

The 5 Commissioners and 11 arbitra- 
tors of the Commission are kept busy 
deciding those cases in which a dis- 
pute has arisen. They hold approxi- 
mately 25,000 hearings each year. The 
Commission also carefully supervises 
the insurance companies to see that 
these are able to meet all their obliga- 
tions, and requires each employer to 
make satisfactory provision for com- 
pensation costs, so that every injured 
employe may be assured of proper com- 
pensation in his — of need. 


As early as 1899 the citizens of Illi- 
nois saw the need of providing some 
effective means for bringing together 
those persons who needed employment 
and those employers who desired to ob- 
tain efficient workmen for their fac- 
tories. A law was passed, providing 
the first Illinois free employment of- 
fices, where persons were notified of 
available positions without cost or ob- 
ligation for the service. 

With the industrial growth of the 
State, this work has expanded greatly. 
At present there are 20 of these free 
employment offices throughout the 
Stgte, securing employment for nearly 
156,000 persons each year, and provid- 
ing capable and industrious employes 
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to business men in every industry in 
the State. 

The Department of Labor does not 
content itself with offering a free em- 
ployment service to those who desire 
it. The Department also, through the 
Division of Private Employment Agen- 
cies Inspection, exercises a careful su- 
pervision to see that all persons receive 
fair treatment from such private agen- 
cies and are not overcharged. 

The Division of Factory Inspection, 
through its 46 deputy inspectors, exer- 
cises unceasing vigilance to see that 
all protective factory laws, such as the 
Child Labor 
Law, Health, Safety and Comfort Law 
and Structural Law, are complied with 
throughout the State. 

The inspectors assist employers by 
suggesting safety devices and improved 
methods for securing health and sani- 
tation. At the same time they protect 
employes by insisting that all provi- 
sions of the law be complied with. The 
work of this division has been greatly 
enlarged by the increase of industrial 
activity in the State, and the effective- 
ness of its work has grown tremen- 
dously. 

The division has saved Illinois em- 
ployers millions of dollars in compen- 
sation costs and damage to machinery, 
and has saved untold human suffering 
by preventing needless industrial acci- 
dents. 

A 

The work of the mediators and con- 
ciliators of the Department is also 
worthy of mention. These mediators 
offer their services to assist in bringing 
about a settlement between employers 
and employes in labor disputes. They 
have been successful in terminating 
many of these disputes, and have thus 
lessened the wastage entailed by strikes 
and lockouts, and brought an era of 
better feeling between employers and 
employes. 

The Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search prepares authoritative reports 
on fluctuations in employment, hours 
and earnings throughout the State, se- 
curing the only original data on these 
subjects available for Illinois. It pre- 
pares reports also on the number of 
building permits issued in all impor- 
tant Illinois cities, on labor turnover, 
on industrial accidents, and on many 
other topics of especial interest to IIli- 
nois business men and workmen. 

This Bureau furnishes figures to the 
United States Burean of Labor Statis- 
tics, to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
to thousands of employers and em- 
ployes in this and other States. It also 
serves as an information bureau for the 
Department, furnishing information to 
interested persons on a wide variety of 
topics. Its figures serve as a basis for 
predictions concerning future business 
activity, a matter of vital importance 
to business men and laboring men. 


Supervising Elections in Ohio 


Appointment of County Boards by State 


By GILBERT BETTMAN 
Attorney General, State of Ohio 


@E COUNTY BOARDS of elec- 
tions are the arms by which the 
State government. reaches out 

into the 88 counties of Ohio to conduct 
elections by the people. 

Under Ohio’s structure of govern- 
ment, the conduct. of elections is re- 
garded as a State function and conse- 
quently county boards of elections are 
not appointed by any county body, such 
as the county commissioners, nor are 

’ they elected by the people of the county 
—they are appointed by the Secretary 
of State, who is the chief election offi- 
cer of the State. 

Under this plan of government, there- 
fore, the people of the State and the 
people in the respective counties, have 
the State’s guarantee that elections are 
and shall be honestly and efficiently 
conducted. The members of the county 
boards of election, therefore, hold a 
public trust in the service of the State 
itself. 

In the perfommance of that trust, 
probably nothing is more important 
than that boards of elections should 
convey the impression to the people of 
their respective counties that all elec- 
tions are honestly conducted and the 
people’s ballots are honestly and accu- 
rately counted. 

One of the real problems in Ameri- 
can government is the failure of the 
people to interest themselves in public 
affairs. Roughly, not 50 per cent of 
those entitled to vote exercise the suf- 
*rave in general elections, and in pri- 
mary elections roughly between 10 and 
15 per cent. 

One of the main causes for this con- 
dition is a breakdown in the belief in 
government through the instrumental- 
ity of political parties. The great serv- 
ice which political parties play in a 
republic by stimulating the people’s in- 


terest in public affairs is today being 
lost sight of. 

The precinct worker, instead of be- 
ing spurned, should be glorified as the 
man who, day in and day out, methodi- 
cally keeps awake the interest of his 
neighbor in the conduct of public busi- 
ness. 

But another deterrent to the exercise 
of the suffrage is the feeling on the 
part of many of our people, that their 
votes do not -ount after all. Nothing 
will so quickly wither the people’s in- 
terest in the exercise of the suffrage as 
the feeling that there is. dishonesty in 
the conduct of elections. “Why,” they 
ask, “go to the trouble of voting if my 
vote will not be honestly counted?” 

Fortunately, in Ohio, dishonesty in 
the counting of votes is practically neg- 
ligible. It is a great tribute to the 
Secretary of State and those who work 
with him and to the county boards of 
elections that this is so. 

Though the members of the boards 
of elections are appointed as represent- 
atives of one or the other great politi- 
cai parties, their function is really ju- 
dicial and should be so realized. A 
partisan appuintment is only the means 
of getting a guarantee of honesty and 
efficiency. 

After appointment the individual 
member must and should function as a 
court, with a juryman’s attitude to a 
question of fact and a judge’s attitude 
to a question of law. 

Political and partisan enthusiasm is 
most necessary to the success of a re- 
public, but that enthusiasm must stop 
at the ballot box. There is the very 
core and heart of democracy which 
must be undefiled. The people’s confi- 
dence in the sanctity of the ballot is 
essential to the perpetuation of demo- 
cratic institutions. 
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Pupils of State Given Opportunity to 


Listen to Leaders in Business, Industrial and Professional Life 
By V. KERSEY 


Director of Education, State of California 


a decided advance in radio edu- 

cation in California. Although 
most of the programs have been 
planned to meet adult needs many pro- 
grams organized to supplement public 
school instruction have been featured 
in various parts of the country. 

The Pacific School of the Air, operat- 
ing over Station KPO, in cooperation 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, broadcast two educational pro- 
grams each week, featuring outstand- 
ing leaders in business, industrial, and 
professional life. 


These leaders presented to the boys 
and girls of the State the opportunities 
offered for employment in their respec- 
tive fields of work with the require- 
ments for successful pursuit therein 
and the rewards to be expected. 

In this way the youth of California, 
from the far remote sections of the 
State to the largest populated centers, 
came in contact, through the radio, 
with some of the most important men 
of business, industry and the profes- 
sions. The inspiration, as well as the 
information, given by these men was 
of untold value to the youth of the 
State. 

Specific information from those who 
have had daily contact with occupa- 
tional pursuits surpasses textbook in- 
formation which often is gathered and 
compiled by individuals who have not 
experienced or contacted the activities 
about which they write. Without the 
radio only a few boys and girls could 
have had the opportunity of hearing 
such outstanding men. With the radio 
every boy and girl can be brought in 
close contact with the leaders of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

The South Dakota State Department 
of Education is reorganizing the school 
curricula in that State so as to provide 
time for radio educational programs to 
supplement the regular school work. 

During the past school year the Ohio 


T= PAST YEAR has experienced 


State Department of Education con- 
ducted the Ohio School of the Air. The 
instruction was entirely supplemental 
and did not take the place of regular 
classroom work. 


Courses in current events, history, 
dramalogues, story plays and rhythm- 
ics, chemistry, French, literature, phys- 
ics, health talks, stories for grades, 
geography, music, and drama have 
been experimented with. A teacher’s 
manual was prepared, and sent out 
each month, covering an outline of the 
talks and methods to be used by the 
teachers in obtaining the best results 
from this type of instruction. 


Radio education is still in the experi- 
mental state. Thea problems therein 
are involved and intricate and must be 
worked out carefully and gradually. 
The Federal Government has recog- 
nized this fact and Secretary Wilbur 
has appointed an advisory committee, 
under the leadership of Dr. William 
John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to study the problem and to con- 
sult with subcommittees working in 
this field. 

Committees are being organized in 
various sections of the country to as- 
sist in the study of the radio educa- 
tional problem. Many avenues of con- 
structive work are open to those who 
are willing to pioneer in this field of 
education. 

So far, most of radio education has 
been carried on largely through pri- 
vate donations. The broadcasting com- 
panies have been liberal in giving time 
over their stations. Individuals have 
been generous in preparing lessons and 
lectures, without charge, to be deliv- 
ered over the radio to pupils. 

The Ohio State Legislature appropri- 
ated, last year, $40,000 to be used dur- 
ing the biennium to assist in conduct- 
ing radio education in that State. 

As radio education develops it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how it can be financed 
except through public support. 


R egulating Explosives Industry 


New Jersey Seeks to Lessen Dangers 
By CHARLES R. BLUNT 


Commissioner of Labor, State of New Jersey 


New Jersey Department of Labor 

has supervision over the manu- 
facturing, storing and transporting of 
explosives in New Jersey. This Bureau 
keeps a very careful record of where 
explosives are manufactured, stored 
and kept and arranges for frequent in- 
spections and investigations to be made 
of such places. 

During the past five years in all the 
explosions that have taken place in 
plants manufacturing explosives or 
using the same in their processing, 
there have been no loss of life, serious 
injury or property damage outside of 
plant property. 

There have been 160 certificates of 
compliance issued by this Bureau cov- 


T's BUREAU of Explosives of the 


ering magazines in which explosives 
are stored throughout the State as con- 
forming with the law in so far as the 
location of magazines from highways, 
buildings and railroads and having 
these explosives kept in containers as 
specified by law are concerned. In 
these magazines records indicate that 
4,827,679 pounds of explosives are 
stored. 

It is the opinion of the Department 
that should any portion of these explo- 
sives be detonated, it would not cause 
any serious damage to surrounding 
communities. The Explosives 
which is known as Chapter 87, Laws of 
1925, has been adopted by several other 
States and has been commended by the 
United States Government. 
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Objectives of Extension Work 


Among Farmers + + + + + 


Education of Rank and File of Rural People 
Regarding Functions of County Government 
Viewed as Possible Future Duty 


By NAT T. FRAME 


Director, Extension Service, State of West Virginia 


LREADY IN congressional dis- 
cussions, in addresses by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, in 

editorials in the agricultural press, and 
in many other quarters a policy is be- 
ing proposed looking to the “taking of 
marginal lands out of agricultural pro- 
duction.” 


If national well-being seems to dic- 
tate such a policy, extension work will 
undoubtedly have to shoulder much of 
the responsibility of interpreting it to 
the rural people and enlisting their co- 
operation. Different devices and plans 
of procedure will necessarily be used, 
including the widespread dissemination 
of soils maps graphically showing 
where such marginal lands are located. 

If such a soils map “picture” is pho- 
tographed on the minds of bankers, 
business men, farmers, and others as a 
definite backgroufid for their agricul- 
tural thinking, we shall at least hear 
less about the failure of extension work 
to prevent “abandoned farms.” 

What carefully prepared maps of 
mountain areas will show is indicated 
by the preliminary report of Millard 
Pack, of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and Paul A. 
Eke, of the West Virginia Experiment 
Station, in the Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics of July, 1929. In their opinion, 
soil types and locations where most of 
the families do not have a total of 
$1,200 from all sources, including the 
things raised on the place and supple- 
mentary wages earned off the place, are 
nonagricultural and should not be 
farmed. 

A 


Some States already have well-de- 
fined policies, under aggressive leader- 
ship, for segregating forest lands. In 
the States not yet so developed the 
long-time land utilization policy. de- 
scribed above is likely to force exten- 
sion services to help undertake active 
educational work looking to well-de- 
fined State forestry programs. These 
will probably cover both legal classifi- 
cation of forest lands as such, includ- 
ing suitable tax measures and also fire 
protection, replanting, and other fea- 
tures. 

In our part of the country we be- 
lieve the most effective way to restore 
cut-over lands to productive forests is 
by inclusion of large areas in the na- 
tional forests. We are, therefore, work- 
ing consciously and purposefully with 
the National Forest Service to this end. 

Since farmers are coming to under- 
stand that a large percentage of their 
taxes go to county and local govern- 
ments, they are beginning to ask in a 
more definite way than heretofore re- 
garding the entire structure of county 
government and the use of local taxes. 
Professor Paul W. Wager, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, says: 

“There are several reasons why the 
study of county government’ was so 
long ignored. It is easier to get inter- 
ested in remote: things than things 
close at hand. Again, the importance 
of county functions was underesti- 
mated. As a matter of fact, it is only 
within recent years that county expen- 
ditures have reached large totals. 

“After the coming of the automobile 
there was a sudden change in the char- 
acter and cost’ of road building. Nar- 
row dirt roads maintained by a free- 
labor system had to give way to sur- 


faced roads costing $10,000 to $30,000 
a mile. A road became, too, more than 
a matter of neighborhood concern. 
Roads had to be linked with other 
roads. The county and the State be- 
came the units of administration rather 
than the township of a neighborhood 
district. 

“Likewise the consolidation of schools 
called for a larger unit of administra- 
tion, and to an increasing extent the: 
county is becoming that unit. Simi- 
larly, public health, public welfare, 
hospital and library service, farm and 
home demonstration work, and police, 
game, and fire protection have all 
added to the number of governmental 
functions and to the enhancement of 
the county as a unit of administration. 

“The inereased number of county 
services has resulted in a big increase 
in county taxes and the increase in 
taxes, more than anything else, has 
provoked the awakened interest in 
county government.” 


* 


There are many evidences that, in the 
near future, extension work shall have 
as one of its larger objectives the edu- 
cation of the rank and file of. rural 
people regarding the strength and 
weaknesses of county government, what 
is being done, or anywhere suggested 
by competent authorities. We may find 
ourselves just as closely connected wit 
definite plans for improving specifi@, 
situations as we now are connected 
with marketing situations. 

Possibly one of the most successful 
lines of approach in educating people 
about local government will be through 
citizenship lessons for farm women’s 
clubs, 4-H clubs, and community coun- 
cils. 

Farmers are justly complaining that 
taxes on farm property are almost. con- 
fiscatory. In the minds of very many 
farmers a most important piece of 
“useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to agriculture” would 
be definite information about tax meas- 
ures that are equitable so far as agri- 
culture is concerned. 

Constructive work looking to tax 
plans that are fair to agriculture is 
being done by national and local farm- 
ers’ organizations, yet it does not seem 
to be at all easy for State or county 
farmers’ organizations to get from any 
source at the present time workable ad- 
vice fitted to the specific tax situations 
of the State or county. 


A 


The cooperative research projects on 
forest-land taxation being conducted 
by Dr. Fred Fairchild and the tax 
studies being made by the research 
agencies, both endowed and govern- 
mental, promise to make available tax 
data on which dependable extension 
programs can be based. 

Our farmers’ organizations seem to 
be increasingly insistent that the re- 
search agencies, including the experi- 
ment stations, undertake further tax 
studies. 

We seem to be close to the necessity 
of employing competent extension tax 
specialists and of providing county 
agents with source books of under- 
standable statistics regarding taxation, 
so that the farmers may be given ac- 
tually helpful and useful information 
about tax reforms. 


L nterest in Health Information 


Weekly Broadcasts Reach Large Audience 


By EDWARD F. BROWN 
Deputy Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


physicians and public health offi- 

cers, as well as progressive mem- 
bers of the laity, are interested in the 
preventive medicine program and the 
strides being made by the city of New 
York in public health education is seen 
by the Department of Health in the in- 
creasing number of requests for copies 
of the weekly health talks, broadcast 
each Wednesday afternoon. Commis- 
sioner of Health Dr. Shirley W. Wynne 
and Commissioner Emeritus, Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, alternate in these 
weekly events. 

This new health educational service, 
said to be the first to be established by 
any Department of Health, has for its 
sole object the education of the masses 
in preventive medicine and public 
health. To that end permission is 
granted to reproduce any or all of these 
talks anywhere, even without credit. 
So that physicians and health officers, 
even in the more remote sections, are 
enabled to place before the residents 
the complete program New York is fol- 
lowing on the way to health, and at the 
same time gives these officials the op- 
portunity of k-eping abreast of all that 
is new and best in preventive medicine 
and public health work. ‘ 

From every State in the Union, as 
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well as Canadian provinces, requests 
for copies of these health talks come 
almost daily. Doctors, public health 
officers, hospital superintendents, uni- 
versity professors, teachers, nurses, 
owyere and business men dominate the 
ist. 

An average of 100 requests each day 
for the mimeographed copies of the 
weekly health talks is a fair estimate. 
In the majority of instances permission 
to broadcast or read these talks is 
asked and, of course, given, It has been 
estimated that the original talk reaches 
a minimum of 5,000,000 persons. It also 
has been computed that that number is 
trebled by the time these talks are re- 
produced. So that approximately 16,- 
000,000 persons hear these health talks 
weekly. These figures upset the com- 
mon belief that the majority of the 
masses are more interested in jazz and 
the lighter forms of programs offered 
over the radio. They prove that, after 
all, health and health news is perhaps 
more popular than the average person 
believes. 

Beyond doubt, the radio offers an ex- 
ceptionally fertile field for health prop- 
aganda. So far there have been 66 
talks broadcast in the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon program. The majority of these 
have been reproduced in many sections 
and, we believe, with helpful effect, 





